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PREFATORY NOTE. 


This V olnme contains quite ,a number of the Re\Terend Doc,tor Ryerbon's 

\ll'nual Ueports. They a,re rem-arkahle for their full and varied information 
on the Educational Events of the ,year to which tUley refer. They al1'e at the 
same time ad\lllirahly rondC'lh..;ed .so tha't 'blIp reader can see a-t 'a gl,ance what 
wcre -the chief events '\v-lhic:h they narrl3.te. 


Of the t1hirty-two Á\'llIllUal Reports w!hi0h nal'fJ.1ate the principal events of 
Dootor Rrer.son's Adal1inlist.ra1:ion six'tf"f'Il' aTe inserted in t,his Volume. The 
remaining sixteen will 'be inserted in Y olume Six of dllis ':-Icries. They win well 
repay perusal, for tlw'y coyer Nle whûlp period during whic.h Doctor Ryerson 
occupif"d the position of Chief Supc,rilltelldent of Education in Upper Canada. 
J. GEUIWE HUDGINS. 


TORONTO, December, lúl1. 


II isforiographcr of the Education Depm.trnent. 
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:\UAL REPORT OF THE. AR.SISTAXT SUPERINTENDENT OF 
EOI-l'ATIUX OX THE CO)I.UO
 SCHOOLS IN 
l
 PP En CAX ADA, 18:1:2. 


:\IAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY, 
I have the honour to submit to Your Excellency the annual Report on the actual 
state and condition of the Common Schools throughout Canada West, for the year 1842, 
as required by the Common School Act, 4th and 5th Victoria, Chapter 18. 
Immediately upan issuing the Commission appointing a Superintendent of Education 
and two Assistants for Upper Canada, the a.pportionm
nt of the Common School Fun.! 
was made. This apportionment was required to be made according to the then last 
Census of the Province, but as the Census of one Province was made in 1831 and the 
other in 1841, it was proposed to divide the 1:50,000 granted by the Legislature for the 
J ear 1842 bEt,,- e
n the two sections of the Province, in the proportion of three to two. 
This proposal having been acceded to by the Executive Government, 1:30,000 was set off 
for Canada East and the remaining 1:2()',OOO for Canada West. 
This preliminary arrangement being completed, the 1:2.()',OOO for Canada West was 
. apportioned amongst the several Municipal Districts therein, and the City of Toronto, in 
proportion to the inhabitants in each under sixteen years of age. 
The apportionment of th
 Common School fund amongst the several Municipal Dis- 
tricts and the City of Toronto, having been notified, and the result intimated to their 
respective Treasurers, at the same time a certified copy of the apportionment was sent 
to the Receiver-General. 
The next thing to be done was the preparation of suitable forms of the several 
reports as required by the Statute. 1st. For the Quarterly Reports by the Visiting Com- 
missioners to the Township Commissioners. 2nd. By the Township Commissioners to 
the District Council. By the Di!)trict Council to the Chief Superintendent. These several 
forms were completed and sent to the District Clerks for distribution in June, 1842. 
When engaged in the preparation of these forms, it was observed that the time 
appointed by the law for giving in: the Annual Reports of the Township Commissioners 
to the Municipal Councils was after the several Còuncils, in November, 1842, would have 
finished their sittings, and therefore, without departing from the time mentioned in the 
Act for these reports, there would not have been a report from any District in Canada 
West for 1842, unless a special meeting of the Council had been caiIed for that particular 
purpose. 
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With the view of securing full reports for the whole of the first year under the new 
School Bill, the several periods for gÌving in the reports were changed, so that the whole- 
operations in 1842 might be reported by the Councils in February, 1843, to the Provincial 
Superintendent. 
Having notified the apportionment of the Common School fund to the several 
Treasurers, and having forwarded the forms of reports to the District Clerks for dis- 
tribution among the Commissioners in their respective Towns.hips, the next duty required 
by the Provincial Superintendent by the Statute was the annual Visitation of the several 
Municip,al Districts. This duty became the more necessary to receive early attention, as. 
it appeared from the correspondence with the Education Office that there was in general 
gre,at ignorance among Common School Commissioners and Teachers regarding the- 
provisions of the School Bill. 
It was, therefore, d
ci-ded to intimate to the several District Clerk's' the time when 
their Distri.ct would be visited, and request them to inform the Teachers of the intended 
visit, and to urge their attendance in the District Town, at the appointed time, and with 
them at least one School Commissioner from each Township. The most prominent points 
which presented. themselves, as deserving special attention of these meetings, were:- 


First.-To expla,in to Teachers and Common School Commissioners whatever diffi- 
culties they might have met in the Sc'hool Bill, either as interesting themselves person- 
ally, or that might tend to encourage them to carry the Bill, so far as practicable, int() 
full and efficient operation. With this view the Commissioners and Teachers', and all 
present at these meetings, were invited to put su.ch questions as they thought proper, 
in order to elicit the information they required. These explanations appeared, in general
 
to be pleas,ing to the District Meetings, and their approbation was frequently shown in 
the mose uneQuivocal ,and gratifying manner. Many of the District Meetings were 
attended by the Warden and some of the Councillors, who kindly assisted in eliciting 
information, and in expla-ining the provisions of the School Act, and showed that they 
had the subject deeply at heart. 


Second.-To ascertain the Text Books which were recommended by the Commis- 
sioners in each Township to be used in tbe Schools under their charge, as directed by 
the School Act. The Teachers were left to name their own, or rather to teach such books 
as the Parents chose to send. In Bevera-l instances it has been stated by Teachers in the 
Public District Meetings that there were only two or three old tattered fragments of Text 
Books in their Schools, considered as common property, and used by all in attendance,. 
the Parents refusing to purchase Books, from the conviction that the School Act pro- 
vided for the supply of School Books by a.ssessment on the Townships. Where the Com- 
mIssioners have named the books, it is generally found that the Teachers are not obliged 
to use no other books, these being recommended only in so far as practicable, which is 
gen
rally interpreted by the people to mean, so far as they are o'bliged to purchase new 
books, which is rarely the case while they have any old books on hand. From these 
circumstances Tea(',hers seldom have the power o.f forming their pupils into classes in 
any part of their studies, and therefore cannot excite that emulation which is so neces- 
sary in carrying forward the education of youth. Besides, many of the books in use 
were both old and antiquated, and ilJ comported with the improvements of the nIneteenth 
century. In a few instances the Commissioners have employed the Teachers in the Town- 
ships, as a body, to submit to them a list of the books which they would recommend in 
the several departments of an English education. These lists have, in general, been as 
judIcious as the presellt means of supply in the Province would admit of. 
Third.-To ascertain the Course of Study, and the general Rules for the conduct of 
the Common Schools, as prescribed by the Commissioners. The CourBe of Study not 
having been spe.cified in any written instruction given to the Teachers, only a very con- 
fUBed idea has been formed on the subject, the only 'data upon which to proceed being 
the books prescribed to be used in the Schools. But even here no order was pointed 
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out. The pupil might, for anything to the contrary contained in the instructions com- 
mence his studies whenever he had a mind, and prosecute them in whatever' order 
pleased himself. The general Rules for the conduct -of Schools have, in most instances, 
been better than those for the Course of Study. Yet, even here, there is often such vague- 
ness in one instance, and such minuteness and unnecessary particularity in another, 
that the whole may be considered as a perfect anomaly in a General System of Educa- 
tion. It has very frequently been ur-ged, both by Common School Commissioners and 
Teachers, that the appointment of the books prescribing the Course of Study and the 
general rules for the regulation of Common Schools should emanate from the Provincial 
Superintendent. But all direct interference in these matters has been declined, on the 
ground that the duties which they thus wished to -devolve upon him were legally vested 
in the Common School Commissioners. 


Fourth.-To impress upon Teachers the great responsibility of their station in society, 
and the necessity for the strictest propriety in their walk and conversation, both in and 
out of School. This resolution was adopted, because the impression on the public mind 
for many years past respecting Common School Teachers appears to have been that these 
men were, in general, as low in their prudence and morality as they are in their pecuniary 
ræources. It is due to the Teachers who attended these meetings thus publicly and 
officially to state that, with three exceptions, they conducted themselves with great 
propriety, and left an impression that, in these respects, they were far superior to what 
report had said regarding them. The duties of Teachers, and the responsibility of their 
stations in society, were set before them, as 'briefiy and forcibly as possible, at the 
public Meetings, and their feelings on the occasion were, without any public exception, 
those of esteem and gratitude. The fact cannot be 'denied that the position occupied by 
Teachers has, in the great majority of cases, been the 1Illost unpropitious. Boarding for 
a few days at a time with the several families by whom they are employed, and the 
cha,nging from house to house, their minds have become dissipated, and private study 
has general-Iy been altogether neglected. But even where this has not been the system, 
and where the Teacbers have boarded themselves, their income generally has been such 
as to oblige them to live in the lowest taverns, 8.lnd coOnsequently to associate with the 
loOwest and most dissipated characters in the nei-ghbourhood. By this daily intercourse 
with bar-room politicians and bar-room divines, they insensibly become assimilated to 
them in their manners, views 'and habits, and are thus rendered utterly disqualified foOr 
conducting the education of youth. But Teachers had no alternative. They had not 
the means to enable them to choose either their .place or their company. Their income 
neither enabled them to live in respectable lodgings, nor to associate with respectable 
society. Neither the Government- nor the People have yet provided for Teachers the 
comfort of a dwelling-house, where they might be at home, and enabled to devote their 
leisure hours to the advancement of education by the improvement of their O'Wn minds. 
These things are, therefore, evidently not what they O'Ught to be In any Province of the 
British Empire. Because, whatever is adverse to the comfort and respectability or 
Teachers stands directly opposed to the education of youth, aDd consequently to the 
power of the Civil Government, and the moral respectability of the people. 


Fifth.-It was intended to have spent one day with the Teachers at every District 
meeting in Normal School exercises, with the view of leading them to adopt the best 
methods of communicating Instruction to their pupils, and of exercising discipline In 
their Schools. But during the first part of the annual visitations it was found to be 
Impracticable to engage with advantage in the exercises, as many of the Teachers urged 
the necessity of being permitted to return home on the evening of the first day of the 
meeting from the want ()f funds to pay their expenses if they were detained anotber 
day. Under these circumstances, it was found necessary to abandon for a season what 
appeared 80 desirable a part of the annual visitations. The Importance of this duty 
was, however, generally alluded to, and a hope held 011t that It ml.ght be undertaken at 
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some future periO'd. Another advantage antidpated from these exercises was that the)" 
\\ odd afford to the Superintendent an opportunity of ascertaining genera.uy the quali- 
fications of Teachers. Many of the Teachers, perhaps even a majority of the whole in 
Canada WEst, have received only a very limitEd education, and even that not unfre- 
querrtly obtained in Schools where none of the modern improvements in education had 
been introduced, thus leaving thEm in a great measure without sufficient knowledge 
either to communicate instruction or to exercise discipline to the best advantage. It 
. is generally admitted that the art of teaching is so different from requirements in liter- 
ature, that a man may in krrowledge be a philosopher, and yet in the art of communi- 
cating instruction to others he may still be a child. For this reason NOIìmal Schools are 
eagerly sought after in several of the Municipal Districts in the Province, to qualify 
'Teachers for the discharge of their arduous and important duties. These, and similar 
.considerations, lEd to the conviction that som,e effort should be made by the Provincial 
Superintendent during the District visitations to introduce the Norma'l training, without 
which the prEsent generation of Teachers must pass aw,ay, and perhaps their successors 
in office, before the modern system O'f education finds its way into more than a very few 
of our Common Schools. But by introducing the system .of annual lEssons to Teachers 
on the best methods of communicating instruction, and exercising discipline, it was 
hoped that an excitement would have been given to personal exertion and private study 
which might have told almost immediately on the education of the rising generation. 


By the School Act the Provincial SuperintendEnt is rEquired to address to such 
persons as shall be employed in carrying the provisions of the Act into effect, such sug- 
gestions as may tend to the estalilishment of uniformity in the conduct of Common 
Schools throughout the Province. 
But while every Township has its own Commissioners, vEsted with full power to 
determine the qualifications of Teachers, the Course of Study, the Books to be used in 
their rEspective Townships, and the general rules for the management of Schools, all 
hope of establishi,ng any uniform system of education is utterly vain, By the present 
method many different systEms of education might be in operation in Canada West, 
changing every YE'ar, and thEse .could not be harmonized and reduced into one uniform 
system by 
he suggEstions of an individual who has no power to enfor'ce any improve- 
. ment, however valuable, or to correct a single absurdity, however glaring. TO' brins 
about a rEsult so dEsirable would not only require a person of judgment and discretion, 
but also that his hands should be strengthened by the strong arm of the law. 
Another important duty required of the Provincial Superintendent is to show the 
actual state and condition of Common Schools, with the money expended on them, and 
from what sources. derived. 
Much care has been bestowed to collect information for this purpose, but from the 
want of the annual Reports from the Municipal Councils it must necEssarily prove vpry 
unsatisfactory. 
The most important information whioCh has been received for this Report is con- 
nected with the division of the Municipal Districts into School Districts, and their occu- 
pation by Teachers, from which a few facts are subjoined. 
All the Municipal Districts, with the exception of one, have been divided either in 
whole or in part, into School Sections. The whole number of SchO'ol Sections reported 
for 1842 is 2,245, of which 1,169 have been returned as having had Bchools in operation, 
'and leaving 1,076 School Sections without Teachers a:1together. 
There are 315 Townships in the Western Section of the Province, of which 245 
Sections have been divided Into 2,245 S.ohool Sections, which gives an average of 9 8-49 
School Sections in each Township. But this average lII1ultiplied by 70, the number of 
undivided Townships, gives 641, which, added to 2,245, giVES 2,886, which may be con- 
sidered as the number of School Sections In Canada West, exclusivp of the Corporate 
"Towns. 
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The money to the Corporate Towns from the School Fund for 1842, was 1:1,289 
:2s. 6
2d., "hich being taken from 1:20,000, leavEs 1:18,710 17s. 51hd. But Û8,710 17s. 51hd. 
dividEd by the number of School Districts, giVES 1:6 9s. 8d. as the average to each School 
Section, from the School Fund, over the Western Section of the Province. 
Again, the population between five and sixteen years of age, of all the Corporate 
Towns in Canada WESt, by the Census of 1842, is 8,841, which being taken from 14,443, 
the whole population between the saane ages, leaves 132,302, and this population divided 
by 2,886, the number of School SEctions, gives very nearly 46, the -children in each 
School SEction on an average of the whole. 
It appears by the annual Report for 1842, from the MunicipaJ. Councils, that there 
are 278 School Sections in which the time the Schools have been kept open, the average 
attendance, and the number of children therein between five and sixteen years of age 
have been given. In these 278 Schools there Ihas bee'll an average annual attendance of 
4,617 children, bEtweEn five and sixteen years of age, or 16,60.8 in each School. It also 
appeal s that these 278 Echool SEctions -contain a population of 17,829 between the ages 
of five and sixteEn. Therefore only one child out of every 3.8399, or very little more 
than one in four, has attended regularly during the year. 
It has alrEady beEn show
 that the average number of children from five to sixteen 
years of age in each School Section is 46, which divided by 3.8399 gives 11.979, or very 
nearly 12 scholars in regular attendance in each School Section. But 12 scholars attend- 
ing regula!"ly at Is. 3'd. per month, amounts to 1:9 per annum. 
From thEse calculations the following ::tppear to be some of the more obvious con- 
elusions: - 


First.-That the School Sections have, in many instances, been made so small, that 
the people, finding that they ,could not -support a Teacher without incurring an expense 
which they were not prepared to bear, opposed the operation oJ the School Act, and left 
their children altogether without the means of Education in nearly one half of the 
School Sections that have been formed by the Municipal Councils in Canada West. In 
other cases the emoluments offered to Teachers were both so inadequate and so pre- 
carious, that many of the best qualified Teachers have rEsigned their Schools and betaken 
themselvEs to other pursuits to earn a livelihood for themselves and families. The 
number of efficient Teachers has thus been diminished, while the number of School 
Sections was greatly increased. In short, contrary to every rule laid down by tht:: 
:\Ierchant and Political Economist, the prke has fallen as the demand increased. There 
can be no stronger evidence than this, that there is something radica1ly wrong in the 
present systEm. 


Second.-That the average income of TEachers, .per annum, aflslllg from the three 
sources provided in the present Bill, as far as the statistical information extends, would 
be only 1:21 9s. 4d., viz., 1:6 9s. 8d. from the District Assessment, and 1:9 from tuition 
fees. But under the formei!' School Laws, the TEachers in most of the School Sections 
received 10s. per quarter, for each child in attEndance, which would give 1:24 per annum, 
in place of 1:21 19s. 4d. under the prEsent system. But suppose there was a regular 
attendance of twenty-four scholars on an average in each School Section, which is not 
too high an Estimate, then under the present Act, the Teacher's income would be 1:30 
19s: lld., wherEas under the former Acts it would have been 1:48, independent of the 
Government Grant. The TEacher, there.fore, through the multiplication of School Sec- 
tions, dOES not find that the Scho()l Fund and Section Assessment are an adequate com- 
pensation for the reduction made in the tuition fees. 


Third.-If 1:60 should be considered an average income for the Teachers of Common 
Schools, which is evidently too low an estimate, considering the rate of wages given to 
other classes of the community, there would rEmain 1:38 Os. 8d. on an average, to lJe 
made up for the Teacher's support in School Sections. But 1:38 Os. 8d., multiplied 1>$ 
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2,886, the number of S<:hool Sections, gives 1:109,460 4s. Od. to be supplied annually in 
Canada West, for which no provision is made in the present Statute. But the defects 
in the present School Bill have been operated powerfuJIy to diminish the average attend- 
ance of children, and consequently to increase the deficiency in the salary of Teachers. 


The subjoined Statistical Schedule will show the state of the School, in so far as 
information has been received, in a much more comprehensive manner than can be 
done in words. 
The next duty required of the Superintendent in his annual Report, was to give 
plans for the improvement of Schools. 
From the- time the School Bill of 1841 came into force it was found utterly imp.rac- 
ticable to carry out its provisions, and, therefore, the attention of the Executive Govern- 
ment was early directed to the best method of remedying the defects of that Statute, 
60 as to advance the cause of Education. The Executive having now matured their 
views on the subject, and .being prepared to submit to the Legis,lature a new Educational 
Bill, it is consldered -under these circumstances to ;be unnec-ess1ary to enter upon this part 
of the Report at present. 
It is, however, most respectfully suggested tbat '110 legislative enactment on this 
subject, which does not provide for the better ascertaining the qualifications of Teach- 
ers, for securing them in a reasonable maintenance, and for protecting them against 
injustice, can ever materi
lly advance the cause of Education in the Province. 
ROBERT MURRAY, 
Assistant Superintendent, Canada West. 


KINGSTON, 20th October, 1843. 


REPORT OF THE STATE O:F COMMON SCHOOLS I
 UPPER CA
ADA 
FOR THE YEAR 1844-45. 


During the absence of the R.everend Doctor RJerson In Europe, in 184-1-45, 
the Reverend Doctor Alexander :Macnab, Acting Assistant Superintendent of 
Education, submitted the following Annual Report of the Schools in Upper Canada 
to the Governor-General. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Charles Theophil1.ls, Baron Metcalfe, Governor- 
.General of British America. 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY, 
In aceordance with the requirement of the Comm()n School Section of the Act, of 
Upper Oanada, it becomes my duty, on the first day of the present month, to furnish 
You,r Excellency with a Report on the actual state and condition of the Xormal, Model, 
and Common Schools in this Province, shewing the amount of money expended on sucn 
Schools, and from what sources it has .been derived,-accompanied with such other 
statements and suggestions, in relation to Education generally, as I may deem necessary, 
in order that the same may be laid before the next Meeting of the Legislature of the 
Province. 


GENERAL AND EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 


The Report I bave now the honour to submit will have reference to Common 
S,chools, only, as no Normal or Model School has, as yet, been established in Canada 
West and Is, I beg to apprise Your Excellency, the first Report which has been presented 
under the existing law,-that of 1843. 
The School Act of 1841, having ibeen repealed, the enactments of the present Statute 
of 1843 took effect and became the law of the land on the first day of January, 1844. 
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Under the new Act, provision was made for the appointment of certain Officers 
unknown in the old Act, called School Trustees and Town, Township, and County Super- 
intendents,-all of whom are required to make out Annual Reports of School matters 
within their respective jurisdiction. 
The Book of Forms, Regulations and Instructions, issued by authority, directs that 
the County Superintendent's Report, embodying the facts contained in the returns of 
these subordinate officers shall be forwarded to the Education Office in each year, dated 
on the first day of January of that year. 


THE YEAR 1844 WAS THE FIRST O
E IN WHICH A GENERAL REPORT WAS POSSIBLE. 


As 1844 was the first year of the operation of the present School Act, the very first 
date, therefore, at which the first Annual Report from this Office could be furnished to 
the Government was the first day of August in the year 184,5. 
It .was not until the m()nth of October last that Your Excellency was pleased to 
honour me with the appointment, during the absence of the Chief Superintendent, to the 
situation of Assistant Superintendent of Education for Oanada West. 
1. The first thing that appears to have occupied the attention of the Reverend 
Robert :Murray, late AS"Slistant Superintendent of Education, at the commencement of the 
year was the ci,rculation of the new School Act. A copy was ordered to be given to each 
of the Officers a,ppointed to execute the provisions of the Act. 
2. In the month of March an apportionment was made of the 
50,OOO granted by the 
Legislature in support of Common Schools in Canada. The portion assigned to Canada 
'West was subdivided by the Reverend Robert Murray, upon the basis of the calculations 
made by that Officer, (under the old Act of 1841), for the year 1843. 
It has been impractica:ble for several years p
t, owing to the defectiveness of the 
census of 1841 and 1842, to acquire the exact ratio of division specified in existing 
statutes, and this is still the case, which is a cause of much inconvenience at the 
Education Office. 
3. The next special duty that engaged the attention of the Assistant Superintendent 
was the preparation of suitable Forms and Regulations for making all Reports, and 
conducting all necessary proceedings under the present Act, and the transmission of 
the same to the various authorities throughout this section of the Province, accompanied 
with such instructions for the better organization and government of Common Schools 
as that functionary deemed were necessary and proper. . 
The circulation of so much information as is afforded through the medium of the 
Act, and the book of Forms, Regulations and Instructions would have had the effect, one 
would suppose, to render letter writing almost unnecessary', but the contrary is the 
fact. The correspondence of the Department during the year has been very extensive. 
This extensive communication with all classes of the population still continues 
though it may rationally be expected, as inteHigence in School matters spreads in the 
Country, that this portion of Office duties will 'be greatly diminished. 


THE LOCAL SCHOOL STATISTICAL REPORTS. 


From the various :\lunicipal Districts in Upper Canada, Annual Reports have been 
received, eIIllbodying important statistical information in relation to the Public Schools, 
the particulars of which I wiH now proceed to lay before Your Excellency. 
The number of School Districts in Canada West, is two thousand nine hundred and 
forty-five (2,945) in which are found resident, between the ages of five and sixteen 
years, one hundred and eighty-four thousand and sixty-two children (184,062). 
Two thousand six hundred and ten (2,610) Schools have been in operation during 
portions of the year 1844, and the number of Pupils reported as having attended is 
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ninety-six thousand seven hundred and fifty-six (96,756),--only five per cent. a,bop 
one-half of the aggregate number of resident .childre
. 
The average length of time during which the -Schools have been taught is a30ut 
eight months,. 
The requirement of the law, in reference to the visitation of the Schools has been 
fulfilled by the County and Township Local Superintendents, respectively, who report 
rather favourablY, upon the whole, with respect to the manner in which the Schools 
are conducted. Kothing is said, however, as to the course and extent of study pursued 
in the Schools. 


QLALIFICATIO
 AND KI;S-D OF SCHOOL TEACHERS E:\IPLOYED. 


In ordV' to test acquirEments of Teache:rs, as well as to comply with the provisions 
of the Act, numerous examinations have taken place, and, as the result, two thousanã 
tl1ree hundred and forty nine (2,349) CertificatES of Qualification have been granted. 
Nearly all who are engaged in School Teaching in Canada West have received authority 
to do so from either County or other School Superintendents. Still, however, no doubt 
exists but that a large portion of these Teachers are altogether unfit to discharge effici- 
ently the duties of their important office. But what sort of qualifi{'ations can be expectcJ 
to be found in an individual who can afford to render a year's service for the paltry 
sum of fifty pounds,-the average allowance of School Teachers in Canada West. 


DETAILED FINANCIAL CO
DITION OF THE SCHOOl.s. 


The financial part of the Annual Reports is not as satisfactory as could be desired. 
The last was a peculiar year in reference to the receipts and expenditure of School 
moneys. A large amount belonging to 1842 and 1843 was not available to the public 
during those years, in consequence of which an Act was passed, authorizing Your 
Excellency-in-Council to apportion and distribute the same in 1844. During that year, 
the sum of 5:41,695 2s. Od. was paid to the different County Superintendents of Common 
Schools; 5:20,000 the -grant for 1843; and the remaining 5:20,000 the ordinary grant of 
184-1. Xearly the whole of this unusually large amount came into the hands of the Town- 
ship, Town and City Superintendents. Some f-ew of them, in addition, recedved balances 
from the District Treasurer, and the late School Commissioners. 


THE LOCAL SCHOOL RATES AS A;S- EQUIVALE;S-T TO THE ApPORTIOX:\JE
T. 


The provision of the Act of 1843 relative to the imposition of taxes in support of 
Common Schools is an important one, as upon the due execution of it depends, in a 
great measure, the successful working of the present System. It was of consideraJle 
moment, therefore, to as.certain whether this requirement of the Statute had been carried 
into effect, in the operation of the last y'ear, a,nd no distinct evid-ence being furnished 
of the fact in the annexed Reports, from the circumstances already stated, circulars were 
addressed from this office to all the County Superi,ntendents, instituting minute enquiry 
into the matter. From the replies of those officers, it was found that, while the proper 
assessment had, in every case, with one exception, been made, the amount so levied had 
not in general been collecte'd and paid into the hands of the local S'uperintendents at 
the time of making up the Annual Returns, owing in many instances to the neglect of 
the Township Colledors. 
In the accompanying Tables the amount paid to School Teachers, from the .. School 
Fund," Is represented to be !:30,268 3s. 7iid.; raised for the same purpose by Rate Bill, 
r2
,334 19s. nd.; total paid Teachers during the year 5:51,714 12s. 2,1ld.; leaving balanc
 
in the hands of Township, Town, and City Superintendents of 5:6,476 9s. 10
d. 
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DEFECTI\E NATURE OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL REPORTS. 


:\lany of the To\\ nship, Town and City Superintendents reportEd, and in a manner, 
too, reflecting grEat credit upon themselvEs, but this cannot ,be said o.f the generality 
of the Superintendents, \\ ho have occasionEd the County Superintendents much incon- 
venience in preparing for this Department their Reports. 
Much allowance, however, should be made for the inexperience of parties called upon 
to execute the provisions of a new and complex system of Common Schools. Another 
year will, doubtlEss, effect a vast deal, not only in waking up additional interest on the 
subject of education among the inhabitants generally, but also in prompting the School 
authoritiEs to the efficient discharge of official duty. Much, in this way, has already 
been accomplishEd bv the efforts of the County Superintendents, who deserve the grati- 
tude of the Country for the satisfactory manner in which, generally, they have performed 
the arduous and responsible dUtiES of their important office. 


GE
ER-\.L RE
IARKS ON THE .STATE OF EDUCATION DURING THE YEAR. 


In looking over the operations of the past year, there is much to encourage a united, 
vigorous and persevering effort to diffuse. the unspeakable blessings of Education through- 
out the length and brEadth of the land. 
A higher grace of qualifications for Teachers is required. A larger amount of money, 
than in any former year, has been raised for their support, new and improved modes of 
tEaching, of school governmEDt, and of discipline, have succeeded in many of the Districts 
to those v. hich have hitherto prevailEd; instruction of 'a better quality and to a greater 
extent than ever before is communicated to the young, so that now a majority of the 
Common Schools in Upper Canada are manifestly in the -condition of improvement, and 
bid fair, in the course of a few years, to occupy that respectable position in the Country 
which their designation so justly entitles them to claim. 


THE CO:\DION SCHOOL AXD ITS POWER FOR GOOD. 


The Common School, without any kind of question, is a most interesting institutio
 
and one upon which, it must be admitted by all, are suspended issues to the future well- 
being of individuals, and of the community in general. Education, as the means of 
improving the moral and intellectual faculties of man, and thus fitting him for thos
 
high destinies, which his Creator has prepared for him, is under all circumstances a 
subject of the most important consideration. Viewed as connected, either with the 
cause of religion and morality, or with the prosperity and permanency of political in- 
stitutions, it cannot fail to excite the deepest interest in the mind of the Legislator and 
Philanthropist. 
"\Yhere it is not possible to establish CollEges, the best expedient yet devised to 
furnish the mass of the people with the benefit of learning is the establishment of 
Common Schools, which, being spread throughout the country, bring improvement 
within reach, and, as it werp, to the very door, of the humblest individual. The 
branchEs taught therein are those which are indispensably necessary to every person 
in his intercourse \\ ith the world, and to the performance of his duty as a useful membf'r 
of civil society, and should ever be required to include in addition those principles of 
morality and religion which are the foundation of everything in man truly great and 
good. Formation of character is the highest object to be obtained by Education, anå 
this can be spcurEd in such a way as to make it a blessing to its possessor, and a benefit 
to the community, only by a thorough training. 
The advantages resulting from the proper instrudion of all classes in the elemf'ntarr 
branches of education seem now to be pretty generally admitted. A difference of 
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opinion, however, has existed among the most zealous friends of popular public instrtl('. 
tion, as to the 'best mode in which they should be provided for and afforded. 
While many have advocated by the policy of establishing and carrying out a uni- 
versal system of education, by the authority and aid of government, others have objected 
to any interference whatever from that quarter in the matter, contending that the pubUc 
should be left to supply tJhemselves with the means and facilities of dnstruction, as they 
are left to provide themselves with the necessaries and conveniences of life. Numerous 
and various arguments have been 'adduced on both sides of the controversy, but, though 
the question cannot be said to be entirely free from difficulty, it is, in our judgment, idle 
to suppose that so great a desideratum as the sound instruction of all residents in every 
locality throughout the country can, or will, be provided for, and supplied by the efforts 
and benevolence of -private individuals. The cause of popular education is one for 
which a'll cannot be done that is required, without a hearty co-operation on the part of 
the Executive and the Legislature, as well as among the inhabitants of the Country at 
large. The conjoint and energetic efforts of every department of the State are indis- 
pensable to success in a work of such magnitude and difficulty. 


THE PAST AND PRESENT PROG
ESS OF EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA. 


It is now 
bout thirty years since Common Schools were established by Law in Upper 
Canada. The first Act of the Legislature was passed in 1816, under the reign of George 
the Third of blessed memory. This Act continued in operation with some amendments, 
up to the period of 1841, but being considered defective, a new Act was passed in that 
year, which was also found, on trial, to be imperfect, and in the autumn of 1843 the 
provisions of the present Statute were enacted, in which, it must be admitted, gre'it 
improvement in our system of Common Schools has 'been effected. 
In the enactments of the different laws for the establishment and operation of 
Common Schools In Upper Canada, the authorities of our Country have shewn them. 
selves fully alive to the importance of maturing a system, such as would, it possible, 
be in consonance with the views, and adapted to promote the interests, present and 
prospective, of all classes of the community, and, to a good extent, their exertions in 
this philanthropic work 'have been successful. . Being liberally endow-ed, as are 
all the Common Schools of the Province, it is most desirable, without encouraging too 
much legislation on the subject, that the existing system should be remedied of its 
evlls by being made more simple, and yet comprehensive, and thus placed in even' 
respect upon such a basis as will command the influence of a, sound and enlightened 
public sentiment, emanating from, and pervading the entire mass of society. Towards 
the attainment of this result, the expectations of the friends of education generally are 
now most anxiously directed, and from such a consummation much good is confidently 
anticipated. 
Accompanying this Report is a Draught of a Bill, embodying all the changes that, 
In my opinion, it would be advisable, under present circumstances. [or t:'he Legislature 
to make in the existing law of 1843. 


[NoTE.-Thls Draft of Blll is omitted, as the Chief Superintendent had not seen It.] 


Another evil, and one to which I have not before alluded in the course of this 
Report, requiring a remedy, Is the almost endless variety of Text Books in use in a large 
portion of the Common Schools, and the entire want of adaptation of many of them to 
the capacity of pupils,.and especially to the circumstances of the Canadian youth. 
This diversity of text-books renders dassification in the schools impossible, fritters 
away the time and paralyzes the energies of Teachers, represses the ambition and 
r('tarò,s the progress of scholars, and d'eJprives the School Section in no small degree of 
the advantage which should be received from the money paid for instruction. Nor will 
the grievance be likely to 1JJe redressed until the power of regulating the Course of Study, 
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and the Books to be used, is taken from the School Trustees, and placed in the hands 
of those competent to discharge so important a duty. 
To promote uniformity, it strikes me that the Chief Superintendent should be 
invested with authority to decide upon the text-books to be used in the Schools. It will 
not now 'be diffi-cult to make a suitalble and popular selection, as Canada ,has b
n favoured 
with the republication of the educational works of the Irish National Board of Education, 
-a series, in regard to the pre-eminence of which, there cannot be a difference of 
opinion, and one which all who have the welfare of the province a.t heart, would be 
glad, I am sure, to S
 introduced into every School throughout the land. 
But, in order to carry out fully the 'benevolent intentions of the Legislature, in 
their endeavours to promote the Educational interests of the Country, the establishment 
and endowment of Provincial Normal Schools ought to be regarded as indispensable, 
and should be carried into effect. 
Attaching the greatest importance to these Institutions, I consider that much of our 
future success in the Education of the people is to be accomplished through their instru- 
mentality. They alone will elevate the standard of Common SchoO'l Instruction, and 
render the present School System popular and useful. In such Schools, special attention 
is given to first principlrs, and to the elementary branches, also to the best modes of 
teaching, and managing and governing Common Schools; and, in all these respects, our 
Teachers must be improved 'before their efforts will tell to any great extent upon the 
educational interESts of the rising generation. Of what benefit are educational privileges, 
so long as Teachers are employed who are not only deficient in a knowledge of most of 
the essential branches, but totally ignorant of the art of teaching? In this condition. 
it must be admitted, a large majority of the Teachers of Common Schools are found 
i.n Upper Canada, which can only be effectually improved by some such agency as I have 
ventured to prEscribe and recommend. 
Normal Schools have been tried in Europe, and, from the testimony of those who 
have had charge of them, and others, it appears that they have been instruments of 
immense good to all upon whom their influence has been brought to JJear. Similar 
results will attend their.... operation in Canada. 


COBOCRG, 1st of August, 1845. 


ALEXANDER MACNAB, 
Acting Assistant Superintendent of Education. 


A
XUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
FOR UPPER CA
ADA, FRO}! AUGUST, 1845, TO AUGUST, 1846. 


To His Excellency the Governor General of Canada: 
MAY IT PLEASE YoUR EXCELLENCY, 
I have the honour to lay before Your Excellency the Annual Report of Common 
Schools in Upper Oanada for the year ending August, 1846. 
The annexed Statistical Tables have been constructed from the Reports of District 
Superintendents. Though as full as the circumstances of the several Districts would 
permit, they are too imperfect to present a complete tabular view of the State of Com- 
mon School Instruction in Upper Canada. 


1. 
U:YBER OF COl\nION SCHOOL SECTIONS AND SCHOOLS. 


The number of School Sections in Upper Canada is 3,094; and the number of Schools 
is 2,736; leaving 358 School Sections, or nearly one in nine, without a School. There is 
also reason to believe that the School Sections, in many if not most of the Districts, 
are too numerous,-thereby dividing the resources for procuring competent School Teach- 
ers, and often shortening the period of tuition in the feeble Sections, and in the inferior 
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Schools themselves. Were the School Sections reduced to two thousand, and only the 
same amount expended for their support which is now expended for the support of 
2,736 Schools, there would doubtless ,be a superior order of men as School Masters, the 
Schools would be more efficient in every respect, and much more knowledge would ùe 
imparted than at present. It is, undoubtedlY, better for a pupil to go a long distance 
to a good School than a short distance to a poor one; and extensive enquiries have shewn 
that the average punctuality and improvement of pupils living from one to t"o miles 
from the School exceeds that of pupils living at a less distance. 


II. NUMBER OF CHILDREN TArGHT IN THE COMJ[ON SCHOOLS. 


Xo returns have yet been obtained as to the number of children taught in private, 
or in the District Grammar Schools; nor, as to the comparative number of children 
.attending School in winter and in summer. The num'ber of children between the ag
s 

f five and sixteen years attending the Common Schools in 1845 is 1l0,002,-being an 
:increase of attendance over the year 1844 of 13,246,-not 'by any means equal to the 
natural increase of population. The whole number of children in Upper Canada, betwee'l 
the ages of five and sixteen years, is 202,913. There are, therefore, nearly 92,911 children 
of School age attending no School whatever;-a statement too startling and alarming 
to require any reflections from me, and sufficient to account for much of the crime that 
swells our criminal calendar, and entails vast expense, besides numberless other evils; 
upon the country. 


III. AVERAGE PERIOD OF TeITION IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The average time during wihich the Schools have 'been kept lo,pen in .,J.845 is 9 2-5 months; 
the average period of Tuition, for the year 1844, was 7% months. The lowest average 
period of Tuition in any municipal Distri-ct exceeds eight months, and, in several Dis- 
tricts. eleven months; and, in respect to most of thEse instances, in which the School has 
been kept open for a period of lESS than six months, (the period now fixed by law,) 
t 
is stated to have arisen from the indifference of the inhabitants to School instruction, 
rather than from their poverty. Indeed, it is questionable whether there is a School 
Section in Canada "\Vest,-containing sixty ohildren of School age,-the inhabitants of 
which, with the aid of the Legislative grant, cannot suppDrt a Schoolmaster more than 
six months of the year. It is gratifying to observe that the average period of tuition 
has not only increased, but that it considerably exceeòs that requirEd by law in order 
tù secure the bounty of the Legislature. 


IV. COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 


The number of Common School Teachers is not given in the local Reports. Allowing 
one Teacher for each School, there are 2,736 Teachers. The amount of salaries paid to 
them, for the year 1845, is 
71,514 2s. 614d.,-giving an average salary, for twelve months' 
service, of .t29; but for the average period of tuition, only 
26. In these returns, no 
alIowance is made for the few cases in Which Teachers 'board among, (or are allowed 
a house by) their employers. In some Municipal Districts, the average salaries of 
Teachers considerably exceEd the amount here stated. The whole sum paid to Teachers 
In 1844 was 
51,714,-being an increase in 1845 of !l9,800-that is, an increase of nearly 
twenty per cent. in favour of 1845. It is, however, to be remarked, that there are 136 
more Schools in 1845, than there were in 1844. While there is a manifest improvement 
in the salaries of Teachers, it is obvious that the remuneration allowed them is not 
sufficient to secure competent persons as Teachers. It is stated in several of the local 
. Reports that the qualifications and efficiency of the Tea,chers are in exact proportion !n 
the salaries paid them. The chief remedy, therefore, for the incompetency of Teachers 
Is in the hands of the pe-o.ple themselves. If they want able Teachers, they must pay 
them, as they do able Lawyers, Physicians, etc. 
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v. COuRSE A:r-.D EXTENT OF STUDY I.N THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Reading, WritiIig, Grammar, Arithmetic and Geography are taught in most of the 
Common Schools; but to what extent, or in what manner, they are taught, or what other 
subjects are taught in the Schools, are points on which I have no information beyond the 
casual opinions of District School Superintendents
 I cannot, therefore, state what 
number of pupils are in the Alphabet Or in Spelling, or in Reading, or .in the siIp.ple, 
or compound, Rules of Arithmetic, or in Grammar, or in Geography, or History, Qf 
Algebra, or Mensuration, etcetera. It is to be hoped that a classification of the pupils 
will soon be made, so that a tolerable op
nion may be formed of the kinds and aJ,llount 
of lmo\\ ledge imparted in the Common Schools. 


VI. TEXT BOOKS USED I
 THE CO::\IMON SCHOOLS. 


The reprints of the excellent School Books published by the National Board of Educa- 
tion in Ireland have been partially introduced into many of the Schools of this Province, 
but the complaints, from the local Superintendents of Schools, are general as to the 
pernicious variety of heterogeneous and unsuitable ,School Books, which prevent all classi- 
fication and arrangement in the Schools, and, in some instance.s, almost paralyze their 
usefulness. T,here appears, however, to be a growing' conviction in the public mind of 
the evils of the present state of things, in respect to School Books; and, under the pro- 
visions of the new SchoOl Act, the Board of Education for Upper Canada will doubtless 
effect much good in promoting the introduction of a cheaper, as well as better and more 
uniform series of School BOÐks int-o general use. 


VII. l\IETHODS 01<' TR \I
T
G IN THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The differeñt methods of teaching have not yet become the subjects of specific 
Reports. The absence of the essential means of -classifying the pupils, on account of the 
variety of heterogeneous School Books in most of the Schools, 'precludes the adoption of 
th<<=: best methods of teaching, even where the Teacher is competent to pursue it. The 
attention of the'local School Authorities has been especially called to this subject, and 
it is to be hoped that subsequent Reports will furnish gratifying proof of improvement. 


VIII. SCHOOL HOUSEs-THEIR FURNITURE AND ApPENDAGES. 


On this important subject, no specific information has been received beyond tht> 
general statement, that, with a few excepti-ons, the School Houses are deficient in almo
t 
every essential quality, as places adapted for elementary instruction. Very few of these 
I-Iouses are furnished with anything more than desks and forms of the most ordinary 
kind, and have no a'pparatus for instruction, nor appendages, or conveniences, either 
for exercise, or such as are required for the sake of modesty and decency. There are, 
however, some honourable exceptions; and, i-n a future Report, I hope to be able to 
specify them. 
I think it proper to observe, also, that the people are not alone to ,blame in this 
matter, and deserve indulgence, rather than eensure. What has been done in th
s 
respect,-and much certainly, has been done,-has been devised and accomplished by 
the people themselves, without plans, or instructions, or sugges,tions, from any high 
quarter. In other countries, complaints equally strong and general have been made on 
this subject, in the Reports of Superintendents, or Ministers of Public Instruction; and 
little improvement has ,been effected in the construction and furniture of School Houses 
in those cotJntries, until plans and documents were put forth 'by the Educational Authori- 
ties, evincing the nature and extent of the exi!3ttng evils, and the proper means of 
remedying them. I am convinced that nothing more than the same proceeding is rê- 
qtÌired in this Province to secure a great and extensive improvement In our C01!lm<?
n 
. SchbOl accommodations. When it is considered, that, perhaps, nine tenths of the people 
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have access to no other place of instruction than the Common School; and we know 
how powerful is the influence of the .place and its appendages upon the health, tone of 
studyp proficien<:y, habits, tastes and feeHngs of the young population, who will soon con- 
stitute the people of the land, and, as such, determine to a great extent the character of 
its Institutions, and even of its History, the importance of Scho'Ol Architecture itsel,f can 
scarcely be overrated, and, especially, when the most essential improvement can be 
made in it, with very:little additional expense. But, on this subject, I propose to prepare 
a separate and special Report. 


- I
 


IX. No COMMON SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


I have no information of the existence of a single Common School Library in Upper 
Canada; yet such an institution is a treasury of useful knowledge,-a centre and source 
of intellectual light and entertainment to any neighbouMood, and can be successively, 
and equally, enjoyed by aH, at the expense of a few shillings to each of the inhabitants. 
A family may thus procure the perusal of the whole of an appropriate and useful Library 
for five shUUngs! 


x. COMMON SCHOOL FuNDS.-ENCOURAGING FACTS. 


The only Funds at present available for Common School purposes in Upper Canada 
arise from the Annual grant of the Legislature and t'he District Council Assessments, and 
the local Trustee Rat&:Bills on Parents. The moiety of the Legislative grant of !5'O,OOO 
paid to Upper Canada is !21,OOO per annum, while !29,OOO per annum has been paid to 
Lower Canada; making the sum of !50,OOO per annum granted by the Legislature in aid 
of Common Schools throughout the United Province of Canada. It is pleasing to observe 
that the amount of local contriõbutions in support of Common Schools in Upper Canada 
has steadily increased from year to year. In the year 1842 there was paid by 'local con- 
tributions, (independent of the LegIslative grant), for the salaries of Common Sch03I 
Teachers in Upper Canada, !21,500; in 1844, (no Returns being made in 1843), there was 
paid by loca.l contributions alone !30,714; and, in 1845, the sum of !50,514,-being an 
increase of !19,800 on the local contributions of 1844,-an increase of more than one- 
thIrd, in one year, by the voluntary impositions of the people themselves. These suma 
do not include the salaries of District and Township Superintendents of Schools, nor the 
amounts expended in the erection and furnishing of School Houses. These facts are very 
encouraging, and warrant the hope that, with the proper assistance as to a general 
system of School Management and Instruction, all the youth of Canada will soon l)e 
blessed wltll the means of a good Common S<:hool Education. 
As to the accounts of the manner In which the School Funds have, in all cases, been 
expended, I regret to have It to say that It is not as satisfactory as could be wished, or 
as the new School Act provides for, after the expiration of the current year. Each Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Schools is obliged to furnish vouchers to the Inspector-General 
of the faithful expenditure of the money placed in his hands for one year, ,before he can 
draw the apportionment of School money for his Municipal District the year ensuin
. 
But It is otherwise with the School Superintendents in Townships. They are accustomed 
to certify to the District Superintendents of Schools what moneys they have received 
and expended; and I am informed that, in some instances at least, they account to the 
District Council. But every District SupeI'lintendent's Annual Report contains a column 
of co Amounts reported to be in the hands of Township Superintendents." These 
.. Amounts" average in each District from !30 to upwards of !900. The accompanying 
StaUstlca:l Reports will show that, at the end of the year 1845, there was, in the handB 
of the several Township Superintendents of Schools I.n Upper Canada, the large sum of 
t5,826.14B.61d. How these .. balancell" have been expended, from year to year, since the 
enactment of the law ()f 1843, is unknown at the Education Office for Upper Canada. The 
C' balance In the handa of Township SuperIntendents of Schools" is duly reported by the 
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District Superintendents themselves; but, of the subsequent disposition of those 
.. balances," 1 know nothing. They may be added to the School Fund for the ensuing 
year, under the head of .. Amount of Assessment,"-and the expenditure of them may be 
duly accounted for to the District Councils, of which I have no knowledge; but no men- 
tion is made of them in Reports which reach this Department, although I trust they are 
faithfully appropriated. Provision is, however, made in the new School Act by which 
all such unappropriated balances will not only be separately stated in the Annual Report 
of the Chief Superintendent of Schools, but the disposal of them will also be separately 
.accounted for. 


XI. DISTRICT SCHOOL SUPEBINTENDENTS' REPOBT. 


The annexed Statistical Returns of Common Schools in Upper Canada for the year 
1845--derived from the several Reports of District Superintendents-though deficient in 
a number of important particulars essential to a comprehensive and practical view of 
the Educational state of the country-contain all the items which have been furnished 
to the District Superintendents by the local Reports of Trustees and Township Superi'l- 
ten dents. The forms for local Reports under the new Act will provide for the collection 
of much additional information respecting the character and condition of the Schools in 
every respect. 
In addition to the Statistical Reports I append extracts from the Reports of District 
Superintendents, expressing their general views as to the state and prospects of the 
Common Schools within their respective jurisdictions.. It is to be regretted that the 
District School Superintendents have, in general, been so brief in their remarks, and 
that they have not all given a summary expression of their views as to the character 
and progress of Elementary Schools within their superintendence. It will be seen hy 
the extracts hereto appended that there is a manifest Improvement in the Common 
Schools generally, and a gr.owing interest in the public mind in behalf of the education 
of the youth of the Country. 
it affords me pleasure to add that, without a single exception, as far as I know, the 
District Superintendents of Schools have faithfully co-operated In the administration of 
the School Law, and employed their best exertions to give the fullest effect to the benevo- 
lent and liberal intentions of the Legislature, in imparting to the Province the blessings 
of a uniform and well-digested System of Publi-c Instruction, and in educating, upon 
Christian principles, the entire population. 


XII. GENERAL OBSEBV ATIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Besides preparing 'an Annual Report of the actual state of the Common Schoo). 
throughout Upper Canada, the School Act requires me to submit such plans for their 
improvement, together with such statements and suggestions relating to education 
generally as I may deem expedient. 
Having, on the 3rd of last March, reported to Your Excellency .on the then existing 
School Law of 1843 in Upper Canada, and the amendments of it, 'Which appeared to me 
to be necessary; and having, on the 27th of the same month, laid .before Your Excellency 
a II Report on a System of Public Elementary Instruction for Upper Canada," In which 
I discussed the whole subject at large, I think it Is superfluous for me, In the present 
Report, to repeat anything that I have !O recently stated, or to offer any additional 
observations. 
There are two subjects connected w.lth the interests of Common School Education 
in Upper Canada, which, being too important to be introduced at the conclusion of a 
(Continned on page 20.) 
-Instead of the usual appended Statistical Returns to thi!l Report, I have inserted an 
elaborate Table ()t School Statistics extending from 1842 to 1845, prepared In September, 
ISfl. 
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STATISTICS OF C01IMOX SCHUOL';: 


CO::\IPlLED BY J. GEORGE HODGINS, m' THE 


1. Population of Upper Canada in 18-12, as
 
per Census ...... - . . . . . ... . . . . . . . . . . . i 
2. Population in 18-15. estimated at.. .. .. .. 
iJ. Population between the ages of [) and 16, 
in 1842 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 
4. Population between the ages of 5 and 16,1 
in 1844 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . I 
5. Population between the ages of 5 and 16. 
in 18-15 ... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . I 
6. Pupils in the Common Schools in 1842. . .1 
7. Pupils in the Common Schools in 18.U... 
8. Pupils in the Common Schools in 18-1;). . . I 
9. Children not attending School in 1842. ..1 
10. Children not attending School in 18H... 
11. Children not attending School in 18-l5. . 
12. 
 umber of Common Schools in 1842 ... . . 
13. Nnmbe... of Common bchools in 18-14 ... .. 
14. 1\ umber of Common Schools in 1845 . . . . .1 
15. Ratio of children between the ages of 5 
and 16 years to the whole population 
in 1842...... . . . . .. . .1 child for eve ry 
16. Ratio of childl.en between the ages of 5 

nd 16 years to the whol
 population; 
III 18H..............1 chJld for every 
17. Ratio of pupils to the wholè population in 
18-12. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 1 pupil for every 
18. Ratio of pUPIls to the whole population in 
18-15. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 1 pupil for every 
19. Ratio of Schools to the whole population' 
. in 1842. . .. .. .. .. .. 1 School for evel.y l 
20. Ra
io of 
chools to the whole population 
III 18-1:)............ 1 School for every 
21. Â verage number of pupils in each Com- 
mon School in 18-14 .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 
22. Average number of pupils in each Com- 
mon School in 1845 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . 
23. Amount of salaries paid Common School 
Teachers in 1842 .. . . .. . . . . .. .. . . . . . . 1 
2-1. Amount of s
lar;es paid Common School 
Teachers III 184-1 '. . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
25. Amount of salaries paid Common School 
Teachers in 18-1-5 : . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
26. Average salaries of Common School 
Teachers in 18-12 ... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . I 
27. Average salaries of Common School 
Teachers in 18-15 ................... 


:J.IUXICIPAL DISTRICTS 
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.In compiUng these Statistics all the sourCes of information accessible to the Educa- 
tion Office have been exhausted. The first Law under which Common School Reports were 
made was passed in 1841. These Reports, therefore, commence with 1842. Another School 
Law having been passed In 1843, no Returns were made. for that year. Many of the Re- 
turns are very defecUv
. s? th
t the Statistics contained in this Table I?resent in many 
instances merely an approxImatlon to thE' truth. The Returns for 1845 at"e less defective 
than those of any preceding year. It is to be observed, that in that portion of the Popula- 
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EDUCATION OFFICE OF UPPER CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1846. 


IX UPPER CANADA. 
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tlon which is represented as not attending any (Common) School, are included all those who 
attend COlleges, District Grammar Schools and Private Schools. A complete view of the 
State of Education In Upper Canada cannot be given until the attendane at these establish. 
ments is ascertained. The Table presents only a Statistical.. view of the state of progress 
of Common Schools in Upper Canada, since 1842; as such, it Is believed, it will not be with- 
out interest, and may serve as the basis of some inter
ting inquiries and practical sug- 
gestions. 
V.-3 
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28. Ratio of the amount paid for the salaries 
of Common School Teachers to the l 
whole population in 1842. . n for every 
29. Ratio of the amount paid for the salaries 
of Common School Teachers to the I 
whole population in 1845..n for every 
30. Ratio of the amount assessed to the whole 
population in 1845. . . . . . . . n for every 
31. Average time that Common Schools were 
kept open in 1844.. .. .. .. .. .. (months) 
32. Average time that Common Schools were 
kept open in 1845.. .. .. . . .. .. (months) 
33. Increase of children since 18-12, i.e., 1845. 
34. Increase of Common Schools since 1842, 
i. e., 18-15.. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
35. Increase of pupils since 1842, i.e , 1845. 


STATISTICS OF COM1fON SCHOOLS 
MUKICIPAL DISTRICTS 
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RECAPITULATION OF THE 


Number Number Children Children Apportionment 
Average between between 
Upper Canada. of of months 5 and 16 5 and 16 from 
2,736 Schools. District Schools Legislative 
Schools. open. open. years years Gran t. 
taught. resident. 
I I 
 d. 
s. 
Eastun District. . . . . 198 174 91 6,362 12,459 1,369 5 81 
Ottawa District.. .. '. 45 39 11 1,199 2,425 336 13 Ii 
Dalhousie. . . . . . . . . . . . 83 83 I 12 4,6-12 4,951 563 17 4A 
Bathurst.. ., .. .. .. .. 153 117 9 4,157 7,800 882 12 9! 
Johnstown . . . . . . . . . . 227 217 9 8,019 1-1,2-18 1,411 15 4 
Midland .......... .. 176 167 9
 6,016 12,988 1,376 11 6 
Prince Edward " . . . . 109 102 10 3,755 5.343 608 5 n 
Victoria . . . . . . . . . . . . . 124 98 I 9 3,21-1 6,361 697 2 3i 
Newcastle. .. .. .. .. .. 195 177 81 6,994 14,122 1,421 13 6 
Colborne. .. .. .. .. .. .. 97 84 8 3.451 6,167 572 10 4j 
Home ............... 346 312 101 U,363 30,215 3,135 2 8 
Simcoe. . .. . . .. .. .. .. 111 78 111 2,94-1 6,415 560 11 21 
Gore .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 221 221 9
 9,610 UI,679 2,057 19 5! 
Kiagara ... . . . . . . . . . . 213 191 9 8.087 12,700 1,495 11 9i 
Wellington. .. . . . . . . . . 95 Y1 81 4.383 7,488 713 17 H 
Talbot. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . I 110 90 8
 3, -144 5,610 483 9 2 
Brock ... . . . . . . . . . . . . 148 122 8
 5.081 7,801 768 17 3A 
:London .. . . . . . . . . . . . . 222 190 8i 7.911 H,250 1,354 16 51 
Huron. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 49 4-1 þ 10 1.494 3,0-13 244 14 11
 
Western . . . . . . . . . . . . 174 139 8i 4.876 9,848 907 4 9A 
Totals. .. .. .. .. . . 3,094 2,736 I 9l 110.002 202,913 20,962 12 6 
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IN UPPER CANADA, 18-12-1845.-(Continued.) 


IN UPPER CANADA. 
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COMMON SCHOOL STATISTiCS OF 1846. 
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Report, will be made the subject of separate Reports; namely, the "Architecture of 
School Houses," and the necessity of a la\" for the "BEtter establishment .and mainten- 
anc
 .01. Common Schools in CitiES and incorporated Towns in Upper Canada." And, in 
order that Your Excellency may be acquainted with what has been done, or may be 
done, with a view to carry the new School Act (of 1846) into Effect, and so that I may 
be able to furnish the Legislature with all the information which shall -be desired ort 
that subject, I will, before the ensuing SEssion of the Legislature, report to Your Excel- 
lency the measures which may be adopted for the purpose of estaûlishillg a Normal 
School, and for otherwise promoting the o'bjects of the School Act of this year, (only 
ten Sections of \\ hich corne into operation before the 1st of January, 1847). 


TORONTO, August, 1846. 


ECERTON RYERSOX. 


KOTEI:K HEGARD TO THE SOHOOL STATISTICS OF THE FOREGOING REPORT. 


Instead of inserting the several sheets of Statistics, which accompanied the 
foregoing Report, I think it would be more satisfactory, and w-ould make the de- 
sired information m-ore complete, to insert the enlarged Sheet of Common 
chool 
statidiés (t'ee pages IG-19. which J prepared in 18-1G from the meagre Heturns then 
at hand, and also the summary Sheet of Common School Stati'stics for 1846. This 
e
tended Sheet of Statistics is more comprehensive in its detai1s, and more com- 
plete in its range. than those accompanying the Report of 18405--16, as these Statis- 
tics go back to the year following the passage of the first Common S{'hool Art of 
18-11, passed by the Legi.slat-ure -of the then recently united Proyinces of Upper aml 
Lower Canada. 


DISTRICT Gu UUI \.B :-:;ClIOUL Dl
THlBUTIO
 FUXD OJ.' "GPPER CANADA. 


X OTE. The District Grammar Schools did not come under the control of the 
Education Department of Upper Canada until January, 185-1. Up to that time 
these Schools were managed direct by the Executive GoverThment, chiefly through 
the ProÜneial Secretary and the Jllspector General, (Finance Minister,) under t
le 
authority of Acts pm'
ec1 by the Legi.31ature in 1807, 1810, 1819, 1823, 1837,...1839, 
18-11, 18-16, 1350. aM 1851. 
In the Crammar School Fund Act, passed in 18-11,* provision was made for 
the additional support -of Grammar Schools,-for the payment of a Second 1Iaster 
and for the e"Cpenses (in part) of School II ouses. The following Table givCiS par- 
ticulars of the "Receipts and Expenditure" of the proceeds of the sale of Gram- 
mar Sch-ool Lands, f-or 18-15, 46,-as provided for and authorized by the Act of 
1841: The record of Payments to the Grammar Schools of Upper CanaëLfi. for 18-12 
and 1843 will be found on pages 257-259, and, for 184-4, on pages 261 of the Fifth 
,or olume of this Documentary History. 


-This Act 1s prInted on pages 55, 56 of the Fourth Volume of the Documentary History 
of Education In Upper Canada. 
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THE CHIEF SUPERI:.\T"TENDEST'S AY
UAL REPORT OF CO)r:
10Y 
SCHOOLS IX rpPER CASADA FOR THE YEAR 18!7. 


XOTE. In reprinting these Reports from the Documentary History of Educa- 
tion in Upper Canada, I have condensed them in some instances by leaving out 
purely local items. 
The following .is a copy of the Report made to the Governor General by the 
Chief Superintendent of Educat!on, after the passage, (and also after one year's 
operation,) of the First Common School Act of 18 W, which he had draftec1. 
This initial Report of the Chief Superintendent-as it may be des';gnated,- 
being the first which dealt with matters coming under Doctor Ryer::;on'; per:::onal 
knowledge, and his direct supen ision, is interesting, from the fart, that, while it 
points out the serious defect;;; of the h\ 0 preceding- ('ommon School Acts-those of 
184:1 and 18-!3-it as clearly specifies the nuious 
tep;;: which he had taken to 
remedy theæ defects, and to pro' ide machinery for the successful operation of the 
School Act which he h(1d drafted in 18-:1:6, with that object in view. 
In his ., Spec-ial Bcport" of June the .2 tth, 18-:1:1, the Chief Superintendent 
pointedly refers to the e\.lrcmcly hostile proce<>c1ing::; of the :11unicipal Councils of 
the Gore, Home and Xc\\castle (now the Countie.;: of ,rentwortll, York and Yorth- 
umberland), which, morc than fillY other (:au
('.;:. preyentecl the practical working 
in these Districts of the School 
\ct of lS!G. Other smaller Districts followed 
suit: but they \\ ere all most ably and effedively an:m"ered by the )1 unicipal Council 
of the Colborne District (now the County of peterboro'), under the able leader- 
ship of )1r. TEoma::. Benson (Father of Judge Benson of 
ort Hope). 
The strongly expressed opinions of the various District l\1unicipal Councils, 
for and against the School Act of 1R-l6, as embodied in Chapters xiii and xiv of 
that Y olume, are most interesting, reflecting so YÌYic1ly (as they do), the current 
-opinion of the School System then in operntion, by the leading men of the time in 
the nlrious :ì\Iunicipalities of Upper Canada. 


LETTER OF THE CHIEF SUP:ER1XTE"};DEXT TO THE PROVINCL.\.L SECRETARY. 


I have the -honour to transmit herewith my Annual Report of Normal, :\'Iodel and 
Common Schools in Upper Canada for the year 1847, which the law requires one to make 
to His Excellency the Governor-GenEral. The Statistics of this Report are limited Lo 
the year 1847; the exposition of school operations is practically brought d-o", n to the 
time of preparing the Report. 
Although I ,have confined myself within narrower limits than are usually occupied 
by similar Reports in other Countries, yet the newness of the School System in this 
Country has induced me to extend my remarks on some points to a greater length than 
I should have thought necEssary under otheT circumstances. 
I submit this Report, not as a controversial discussion -of any questions of Common 
School Polity, but as a simple statement and practical exposition of the operations of 
the Common School Law of Upper Canada of 1846, during the last Civil and Scholastic 
year. 
In some instances I have, for the sake of illustration, instituted comparisons betweên 
the state of Common Schools and the doings of the people in the State of New York and 
in Upper Canada. These comparisons will be found, in some points, to be unexpectedly 
favourable to our own Country. 
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It will be seen that more than four-fifths of the Statistics contained in this Report 
are entirely new in this Province; and I think they furnish abundant proof that it only 
requires a judicious and energetic course of proceeding for a few years to place the 
Common Schools and facilities for the diffusion of useful knowledge in Upper Canada 
upon a level with those of any other country, whether European or American. 


TORONTO, September the 14th, 1848. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable James, Earl 01 Elgin and Kincardine, Governor- 
General of Canada, Etcetera. 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 
It now becomes my duty to submit, for the information of Your ExceUency, and of 
the Legislature, a Report of the first year's operations of the Common School Act of 
Upper Canada, (1846), 9th Victoria, Chapter 20. 


DIFFICULTIES INCIDENTAL TO THE INTRODCCTION OF A NEW SCHOOL LAW. 


The first year's operations of any law a,re conducted to disadvantage; and this Is 
peculiarly the case with a 'Common School Law, which is not administered, as are other 
laws, by learned Judges, but rby the people themselves, in their several Municipalities 
and School Sections. It is gratifying to remark that, under many dils,advantages, the 
local School Reports evince progress in School attendance and in Teachers' salaries, 
and a d-esire for educational improvement in every Municipal District in Upper Canada. 


1. CoMMON SCHOOL SECTIONS AND SCHOOLS. 


1. Number 01 School Sections.-School Sections 'B.re the smallest Municipal School 
divisions provided for by law, each consisting of such a section of the Country as is con- 
sidered a suitable area for a School division. In each School Section three Persons are 
elected Trustees by the householders, and they constitute a Corporation for the manage- 
ment of the Common School affairs of such Section. One of the Members of the Cor- 
poration retires from office each year, so that each Trustee is' elected for three years. 
From the general Statistical Abstract A it will 'be seen that there were, in 1847, 
3,054 School Sections in Upper Canada, being 40 less than the number reported in 1845. 
The number of 'Common Schools reported for this year is only 2,727, leaving 327 Sections 
without Schools, or from which no reports have been received for 1847. 


2. Evil of small School Sections.-The decrease in the number of School Se'ctions 
and Schools in connection with an increase in the number of pu'pils attending the Schools, 
augurs favourably for the progress of elementary instruction. The dividing of a :\Iunl- 
cipal District, or Townshi.p, into small School Sections is an insuperable obst.acle to the 
establishment and maintenance of efficient Schools. This evH has been deeply felt in 
the neighbouring State of New York, the School Superintendent of which, in his Report 
of 1844, re!llarks: 
.. Small and consequently inefficient Sc.hool districts have, heretofore, for a long 
period, been the source of many formidable evils. Miserable School-Houses, poor and 
cheap Teachers,. interrupted and temporary instruction, and heavy Rate-bills, are 
among the permanent calamities incident to small ,School distri.cts. The ordinary pre- 
text for the division and sub-division of such distri.cts is the greater p.roximity afforded 
to a portion of the inhabitants of the School-House. To t.his single fancied benefit con- 
siderations of much greater importance are often sacrificed. 
"The idea seems to be entertained by many that it is a great hard,ship for children 
to travel a mile, or even half a mile, to the School; and that those individuals are the 
most favoured who find the School-House nearest their houses. It is true there are :1 
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few stormy da
.s in a year, when the nearness of the School-House may be deemed" 
convenience. But all children of school age, in order to maintain health and secure 
the -due develollment of their physical functions, exercise daily, to a much greater extent 
than is produced by one, or even two, miles' travel. The most aged and experienced 
Teachers will testify that, as a general rule, those children that live farthest from the 
School-House are the most punctual in their daily attendance, and make the greatest 
progress in their studies." 


3. Means employed to remedy this evil.-1Impressed with the importance of this 
subject, I called the attention of the District Councils to it, in a Circular d.ated 1st 
October, 1846, pointing out the evils arising from the establishment of small School 

ections, and the advantages of enlarging them. I am happy to find that several Dia- 
trict Councils have acted upon my suggestion; although in some of the District Superin- 
tendents' Reports the evil of the small School Sections is represented as still existing, 
to the injury of the Schools in several Townships. But r brought the subject again 
under the notice of the District Councils, and I hope that an improvement in this respect 
wiII be witnessed from year to year. 


4. The evils of improper modes of forming and altering School Sections.-Formerly 
the Townships were divided into School Sections 'by the Township School 
uperin- 
tendent. This most important duty now devolves upon the District Councils; and the 
change has, I think, contributed much to the interests of the Schools and the lessening 
of disputes. 


[N OTE.-I have here left out the details of various School dispute
 which were 
locally reported.] 


Kow, in examining the printed Report of the Committee to whom all these Petitions 
are referred, I find that of the 29 petitions presented to the Council, one prayed for 
the establishment of a Female School in one of the Sections, (whioh was granted); one 
prayed for a local school tax in a Section,-which was referred 'by the Council to the 
petitioning Trustees; two related to the formation of new School Sections, and the 
remaining 25 petitions related to the disputes as to the boundaries of 
chool Sections, 
and the non-payment to Teachers of sohool moneys, which were in the hands of Town- 
ship Superintendents. 
When I visited and held a public School Meeting in this District, all these returns 
had not been received, and not a farthing of the Legislative school Grant for the year, 
(payable in August), had yet been paid to the Teachers! Of course I 'pointed out the 
1l1egality and injustice of a By-law whiüh contemplated the 81bolition of the provision of 
the Legislative Statute, requiring the Legislative School Grant to be distributed to the 
several School Sections, according to the School population of such Sections respectively, 
and it was not a.cted upon. 


5. Discretionary powers 01 Councils as to modes 01 proceeding.-In one or two 
Instances doubts rhave been expressed. by the District Councils as to the extent of their 
discretion in the manner of exercising their power in dividing and altering School 
Sections,-as to whether they could exercise this power only during their sitting by 
formal votes, or by the appointment of Committees 'by particular Townships, or Sec- 
tions, subject to the approval of the Council itself. I have expressed my own opinion 
and advice in favour of this latter construction of the Act; and I have suggested the 
propriety of each of t.he Councils laying down some general rules, as to the average 
area of School Sections, and then apPointing a Committee of the Council for ea-c.b Town- 
ship, composed, perhaps, of the Councillors and the District Superintendent of Schools, 
with a view of adjusting, as far as practicable, an the .school Sections of such Town- 
ship, according to the general rules adopted by the Council, and thus lay the foundatioa 
for future uniform and permanent operations. I do 'not think that any amendment of 
the School Act on this point is necessary; I believe that all that is required Is experience, 
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care and discretion on the part of the District 
Iunkipal Councils. In a comparativ!'JY 
new Department of l\1unicipal Government it is not ta be supposed that the most, intelli- 
gent and patriotic man will, at all times, act to the best advantage; 'but experience and 
increased interest on the part of District Councillors in the great work of educating 
the people will, I think, be a better corrector of any imperfections and evils in this 
department of the Sch-ool System than the frequent changes in the law. 


II. LEGISLATIVE GRANT Al"D DISTRICT SCHOOL MO
EYS. 


1. Amounts raised by local Assessments and Rate-Bills.-The amount of money 
voluntarily raisEd by the inhabitants of the several Municipal Districts, whether by 
Council assEssment, or by Trustees' Rate-Bill, and the number of pupils attending the 
Schools, are the true tests of the feelings of the country in rEgard to the School System, 
and of the progress of elementary education. In both respects I am happy to say that the 

 Ear 1847 is in advance of the preceding year, although that of 1847 was a year ')f 
great {'ommercial and financial d
pression throughout the Province. The accompanying 
Statistical Table A presents a view of what has been obtained from all sources for the 
salariES of Common Scho-ol Teachers, not only in the several Municipal Districts, but 
in the various Townships of Upper Canada, and the General Abstract A exhibits the 
results in each of these Districts. The total amount of District Municipal Council 
AssEssment, in 1847, was 
22,955 2s. 8d.; the total amount of District Municipal Council 
AssessmEnt, for 1846, was ;t21,871 1Gs. 6d. The total amount collected 'by School 
Trustees' Rate-Bills, in 1847, was ;t30,543 10s. 5
d.; total amount collected by School 
TrusteEs' Rate-Bills, for 1846, was 
29,385 12s. 4d. Total amount of local Council 
AssEssment and Trustees. Rate-Bills, for 1847, (exclusive of the Legislative grant of 

21,OOO), was 
53,498 13s. Hd.,-just two hundred and fifty per cent. more than was 
raised by Assessment and Rate--Bills in 1842. 


2. Oomparison 'I.dth the State 01 New York.-The whole population of the State of 
Xew York is upwards of three millions; the whole population of Upper Canada may be 
set down at one-fifth of that of the State of Kew York. Now the amount of money 
raised by County assessment in the s.tate of Kew York, in 1847, was $275,000; while 
the amount raisp.d in Upper Canada, in the saÌne way, was $91.820,-one-third of the 
amount raised in jjhe State of Xew York in the same way and for the same purpose. 
Again, the amount paid on Rate-Bills for Teachers' salaries, in the State -of New 
York, for 18H, was $462,840; the amûunt paid on Trustees' Rate Bills in Upper Canada 
for the same purpose was $122,174,-.more than ûne-f'ourth that of the State of 
ew 
York. 
Furthermore, the amount arising fTom the State School Fund, and Legislative 
appropriation in the Xew York S'tate, for 1847, was $275,.0-00; the amount of Legislative 

rant in Upper Canada for the same purpose was $84,000, ne-arly one-third of the amount 
granted in the neighboring ,State, \\ ith a population of mûre than five times that of 
Upper Canada. 
The Common School .s
 stem ûf Upper Canada has been in existence but seven years; 

hat of the ,State of New York has been in operation five ,times seven years. 
ThEse facts are an appropriate reply to the attacks which have been made upon our 
prpsent Common Sehool System; and they cannot fail to be grateful to the feelings of 
{'very friend of general education in u'pper Canada. 
There is, however, one point of comparison on the Common Schûol expenditures of 
the two sections of Countries, which must ('ause the -deepest pain to every patriotic 
Canadian. In the State of New York, in 1847, the State approp.riated $55,00.0, and the 
people raised by local assessment $38,0'Û0 for Common School Libra,ries; while not a 
farthing has yet been appropriated by OUT Legislature for the same object in Upper 
f'anada; I hope befo-re the beginning of another year, we shall have -reason to con- 

ratulate our Country in this respect also, in comparison with that 'Of our American 
l'cighbours. 
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III. QUALIFIED CO
DlOS SCHOOL TEACHERS A
D THEIR SALARIES. 


1. Whole Number of Teachers Employed.-The total number of qualified Common 
S'chool Teachers employed in the Sc:ho-ols, in 1847, was 2,812; the num.ber .of Teachers 
employe'd in the Schools without Certificates of Qualification, during some part of the 
year, was 216; that the total number of Teachers employed in 2,727 Schools reported, 
was 3,028,-sh-owing that there were 304 more Teachers employed than there were 
Schools, and, therefore, that there must have been changes of Teachers in many of the 

chools in the course of the year-one of the most serious impediments to the pro- 
gress of the Schools. In several of the Municipal Districts, this evil is strongly com- 
plained of. It appears, however, upon the wh.ole, that this evil exists to a much greater 
extent in the neighbouring State o-f Xew York, than in this Country. In the State 
Superintendent's Re.port for 1847, I find that the number of Teachers employed in the 
course of the year is 18,785; Schools reported, 10,589-that is about eighty per cent. 
more Teachers than Sch.ools. Sch.ools in which more than one Teacher is employed at 
the same time are not taken into acc.ount. 


2. Oomparative number of Male and Female Teachers employed.-It also appears 
from the Sehool Statistics that, .of 3,028 Common Sehool Teachers employed, in 1847, 
2,336 were Males, and 663 we're Females. The distinction between ':\lale and Female 
Ti'achers in our .schools was introduced for the first time in the local Re'ports for 
184.7. I am not, therefore, able to say whether the number of Female Te,achers is in- 
creasing or not; I am inclined t.o believe it is. In the State .of Xew York, it is singular 
to remark, that the number of Female Teachers empl.oyed in that State, in 1847, was 
15,821, while the number .of Male Teachers was only 2,965. It appears from our 
Statistics that, in the Huron, Bathurst, Simcoe, and Wellington Districts there is th
 
smallest, and, in the Niagara, 
idland, Newcastle, Brock and Johnstown Districts, there 
is the greatest number of Female Teachers employed. The Statistics will show the 
comparative number of Male and Female Teachers employed in every Township of each 
District in Upper Canada. 


3. Oertificates of Qualification.-The statistics also show that of the 2,812 legally 
Quàlified Teacheri employed, in 1847, 1,687 of them received Certificates .of Qualification 
during that year,-1,284 Certificates having been given by Distri.ct Superintendents, and 
4(13 by Echool Visitors. It wil1 be seen that, in several Districts, no Certificates are 
rf-ported to .have been given by School Visitors. Indeed, I have been informed, that the 
:\Iunicipal Councils have formally recommended the Visitors not to give Certificates in 
their Districts, and to leave it entirely to the District Sch.ool Superintendents; that an 
uniform and proper standard of qualification lD1i
ht be maintained in respect to Teachers 
throughout each District. 
In the Forms and Regulations, prepared for the "Better Organization and Govern- 
ment of C.ommon Schools in Upper Canad,a," I have spe.cified the lo'west gene,ral standard 
of qualifications for Teachers, and I have reason to believe that a much lower standard 
than that has been acte.d upon, by Sch.ool Visitors, in many instances. The authorizing 
of Cf'rtificat(s by School Visitors was fPcommended, not as a .permanent measure, but 
H!: a me-rely temp.orary Regulation, to effect a transition from the old Township Super- 
intendent system -of granting such Cer.tificates, to one more unif-orm and efficient. It 
was reasonably thought that a Certificate of Qualificati.on, given by two S-chool Visitors. 
consisting .of Clergy, :\Iagistrates, '3.nd District Councillors, for .only one School, and 
!or .only one year, would be, at least, as good, (if not ,better,) security against the 
employment of unsuitable Teac:hers, as the issuing of Certificates for a whole T-o'wnship, 
by a T.ownship Superintendent of .schools; and that o.pinion has been justified by the 
result;-f.or no one will doubt but that there are fewer unqualified Teaehers employed 
now, than there were before the passing .of the present .school Act .of 18-16; besides. 
when it is considered, that a District S'uperintendent is not merely an Examiner, but. 
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sustairu; to Teachers several other rel,ations, out of wbich personal differences have 
arisen, and may rise again, Teachers, and Candidates for teacbing, could bardly feel com- 
fortable, in all cases to bave their standing and privileges as Teachers depending upon 
the pleasure of one man. Yet, I am far from bein'g satisfied with the present system 
of giYing Certificates of Qualification; but I trust that we shall soon be prepared to 
supersede it by a better siYstem,-( that of local Boards of Examiners). If, therefore, 

ach District Council were to apopoint a Board of Examiners, the District Superintendent 
being ex-officio, Cbairman, to meet one Qr two days, twi'ce, o.r four, times a year, at 
publicly appointed times and places, for the examination of Candidates for Schoo! 
Teaching, then but eight days of a District Superintendent's time would be occupied 
during the year in such examinations;-then all the Teachers could be examined before 
n proper Board, accord!ing to a published Programme, (prepared by tbe Chief Superin- 

endent of Schools, under the sanction of the Governor-General-in-Council,) and, in 
the pr,a.cUre, as well as in the subjects, of teaching, and be classified according to the 
attainments and qualifications of each. 
The influence of such a public and periodical examination would be salutary upon 
the mind-s and pursuits of all Teachers,-would seen-re to the most able, that distinction 
which they merit,-would give uniformity and elevation to the standard of .Scbool 
Teaching, in each District, and throughout the ,Province. The very small number of 
Certificates given by School Visitors, shows that it might be easily superseded, with 
but little ,personal inconvenience, and to the great advantage of our Common School 
System. 
I believe, that, as a general rule, the District Superintendents have exercised the 
important .power of giving, and cancelling, Certificates Qf Qualification with great judg- 
ment and fidelity. In one District, where intemperance beretofo,re prevailed 00 a con- 
siderable extent, even among .Scbool Teachers, the Superintendent 'gave notice that he 
would nQt give Certificates of Q'l1alifìocation to an.y, but strictly s'Ober Candid'ates, and 
that, at the end Qf six months, he would cancel the Certificates of all Teachers who 
suffered themselves, at any time, to become intoxicated. The ,result was, that a majority 
of tbe hitherto intempera.te Teacbers became temperate men, the incorrigible were 
dismissed, and the District is now blessed with sober School-Teachers. I know of two 
other Districts, in wh.ich the Sc-hool Superintendents have aocted thoroughly upon the 
same principle, w.ith the same happy results; and, I believe that there is reason for 
congratulation gene-raHy, on the proceedings of District Su.perintendent's on this sub- 
ject. In a note in reference to it in the printed "Forms and Regulations," I. remarked 
that "no intemperate, or profane, person sbould be intrusted witb the instruction of 
youth." I beHeve this is the impo-rt and spirit of .the 13th Section of tbe School Act 
of 1846, dause 5, which requires District Superintendents "to examine aU Persons 
offering themselves as Candidates for te-aching in Public Sehools, with respect to their 
moral character, learning and ability," and I humbly trust that the Governor-General-in- 
Council will authorize instructions to secure all the School -Sections in Up-per Canada, 
without exception, the inestimable blessings of truly temperate and moral School 
Teachers. 


Common School Toeachers' Salaries.-There has been a small in-crease in the average 
salaries of Teachers in 1847, over any prece'ding year. The average salaries, actually 
rereived by Teachers including Male and Female, in and f.or the time, during which 
the .Schools were kept open in 1845, was 1:2,6, 28.; in 1846, 1:2-6, 4s.; in 1847, 1:28, 10s. 
Had the SchoOols been kept open du.ring the ,whole of eoach of thése years, the salaries 
of the Tea.chers would have been at tbe same rate, .for 1845, 1:3-3, 10s.; f-or 1846, 1:36, 50s.; 
and for 1847, 1:37. I .believe that these sums are for the most part exclusive of the 
Teacher's board,,; the amount of wbich is not stated in the Returns. In the local School 
Reports the actual salaries paid to Male and Female Teachers are not distinguished. 
The Superintendent of Oo.mmon Schools for the State of New York, in his Report 
for 1847, states that:- 
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"The average monthly compensation for the whole year, in 1845, for the Male 
Teachers was $13.81; in 1846, $15.42; and, in 1847, $15.95, and for Females, in 1845, 
$6.50; in 1846, $6.69; and, in 1847, $6.9-o,-exhibiting a small but annual increase of 
wages paid to Teachers. The number of Teachers under 18 years of age, found 
emplo)ed in both visitations. was 2,322, of whom 1,9-69 were Females, and there were 
1,943 over thirty years old, of whom 1,434 were l\lales. The residue of the number were 
between ei'ghteen and thirty years of age." 


It thus appears that the compensation of Teacher,s in the neighbouring State of 
New York is much better than it is in Upper Canada. But, it is also to be ,remarked, 
that -only one-fifth of the Toochers employed there are :Males, while four-fifths of the 
Teachers employed in Upper Canada are Males. As so small a number of Male 
Teachers are employed in the State of New York, it may be assumed that those who are 
employed, are, as a whole, First-C1ass Teachers; and I do not t'hink their average com- 
pensation is better than that of First-Class Teachers in Upper Canada. 
This small compensation of Teachers in Upper Canada is the great source of in- 
efficiency in the Common Schools. Persons of good abilities and attainments will not 
teach for little, or nothing, as long as they can obtain a more ample remuneration in 
ether pur-suits. People cannot obtain good Teachers, any more than good Lawyers, or 
Physicians, without paying for their survkes. The intelligence of any School Se.ction, 
or Corporation of Trustees, may be tested by the amount of salary they are dis'lX>se{) 
to give to a good Teacher. Where there is little intelligence, and, consequently, little 
apprëciation of education in any )Iunicipal District, Township, or Sehool :Section, there 
wiII be objections against SlChool Assessments, School Rate-Bills, and a corresponding 
demand for the cheapest Teachers, and for the unconditional and uniform allowance 
of the Legislative School Grant. It is from such portions of the iProvince that the 
two or three objections have been made to the provisions of the ISc'hool Law of 1846, 
requiring a District Assessment to an amount equal to t
at of the Legislative School 
Grant, as a condition of receiving it; a -condition required in every State of the American 
Republic, as well as in Canåda, and witnout the im.pulse of which Government would 
leave Education to retrograde, instead of promoting and witnessing its general diffusion. 
In order to remedy the evil of so small and inefficient salaries to Teachers, some per- 
sons have recommended that a minimum sum should be fixed by law, as the salary of a 
Teacher per Quarter, or per year.. But the sum which might be sfifficient for the 
salary of a Teacher in one part of a Distrie>t, would be too small foor a Teacher's remun- 
<,ration and support, in another .part; and sU'c:h an enactment would, I think, be an 
ÜnpropeT and injurious infringement upon heretofore acknowledgw local and individual 
rights, and would injure, rather than benefit, School Teaohers. A partial and unex- 
ceptionable remedy for this evil, at leaslt in reference to legisloative enactment, is that 
which I submitted to the Government in "March, 1846. It was to require each School 
Rection to raise a sum equal to that of the District School Fund ap.portioned to it, 
in order to be f'ntitled to a :portion of the .school Fund. This recommendation was based 
upon "\\ hat I found to be the aotual res'ults in all School Sedi()ns, where there were 
good Schools. The recommeooation proposed the exten-sion of the same condition to 
individual School Sections, in order to their participating in the District School Fund, 
which has from the beginning, been required of "Municipal Districts, in order to their 
paritdpating in the Provincial School Grant. Had this recommendation been enter- 
tained, instead of being rejected by a majority of the late House of Assembly, and, had 
also an accompanying. and corresponding, recommeñdation been adopte-d,-namely, to 
authorize .the local Trustees to raise the-ir moiety of the School Fund, by a Rate Bill 
upon their constituents, generaUy, ac.cord-ing to property, and not merely upon parents 
'who send their chiI-dren to S'chool, I have been assured, by experienced men in -different 


.In the State of New York a summer and winter visitation of the Schools and a Report 
of each Is required by law; also a three-fold distinction in the ages of Teachers, and the 
period during which they have been teaching. 
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Districts, that the salarieoS of Teachers would have been larger than they are; the 
attendance of pupiIs muc:h larger, .and the Schools correspondingly more efficient. But 
in connection with the enlargement of the PO'\\ ers of Common Sichool Trustees alone, 
(not proposing any new condition,) I anticipate much improvement in the salaries of 
1 eachers, as well as in the usefulness of the Common Schools, froom the more elevated 
standard of School Teaching, which is being created by the Provincial Xormal School, 
and educational publications. 


Good Teac7zinq versus "Cheap'. and Interior Teaching. 


When the people have illustrations and examples of what good tea,ching is, they will 
soon desire it, and be satisfied that it is the cheapest teaching, even at double the price 
()f poor teachh1g. It cannot be supposed, that good salaries will be paid to poor 
Teachers, "\\ hatever such Teachers may wish or claim; nor is it d2Eirabie that \Such 
7 eachers should be employed .at all. It is, h01wever, encouraging to o,bserve that the 
number of efficient Teac:he.rs is greatly increasing in the 'several Districts, and that the 
demand for such Teachers is increasing bey,ond all precedent. The character of the 
profession and its remuner,ation, will advance in corresponding rate; and good Teachers 
?.!1d good Ealarie-s will become inse'parable in the estimation and practice -of the Country, 
as it advances in knowledge, and in the true Jlrinciples of social elcon-omy. 


IV. NU:\IBER OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE, A!\D PUPILS ATTEXDIXG THE SCHOOLS. 


The Statistics in one of the Tables presents a view of the number of children of 
Sehool age, the number attending the Scho-ols, whether Boy's, or GirloS, their comparative 
?nd average attendance in both Winter and ,Summer, and the several studies which 
they are pursuing. These statistics extend to each Township in Up.per Canada, while 
the General Abstract of this Ta:ble furnis.hes a ta'bular and cOmparative view of the 
s
me statistics in the various Districts of the Province. This being the first attempt to 
pro,cure school -staUstics so va.ried in their details, and comprehensive in their character, 
they cannot be consid'ered complete. The local Sc.hOool S'uperintendents 0{ Districts 
l"<,preseDt them as being im;Jerfect; but, imperfect as they are, they furnish facts of a 
gratifying nature, and evince the vast importance of the Co:nmon Scho,ols, and the duty 
of every Statesman and 'Patriot to d'Û all in his power to promote their efficiency. 
It appears that the whole number olf pupils attending the Common Sch.o-ols of Upper 
Canada in 1847, was 124,829,-being an increase of 14,827 over the num:ber reported for 
184;:), and of 22,917 -over the number reported for 1846. Of the 124,829 pu,pils in the 

chools, C5,575 were Boys and 5,5,2;)4 we.re Girls. It also appears that the attendance 
of Boys, as compared with that of Girls during the 'Winter, was as 20 to 13, and during 
the Summer, as 17 to 14. It is obvious that there is a much larger attendance of Boys 
than Girls at the Common S'chools -oof the Province. It will, furthe-rmore, be seen, that 
t1)e average number of pupils per Schcol in the Summe-r was 31, and in the 'Winter 33; 
!1-}at the total average attendance of pupils, during the Winter, was 89,991, and during 
tIle Summer 84,53ï. The Table and Ahstract of Statistics on this Subject exhibit very 
considerable variatiors in a11 thEse particulars, and, therefore, shO'w different -degrees 
or advancement in the Common Schools in the different Township,s and Districts of 
l!p.per Canada. 
It is a singular fact, that, while the average attendance of pupils in the State of 
New York, as compared with the whole number on the rolls, was as four to ten, thE: 
average attendance of pupils in Upper Canad.a, as comJared with the whole number 
of pupils on the rolls, was seven to ten. But, on the other hand, the ag'gregate attend- 
ance of pupils at the Common Schools in the State of 
e.v York was larger than the 
whole number of children be-tween the ages of five and sixteen years; while in Upper 
8anada the whole number of children ,between those ages returned was 23-0,975, of whom. 
only 124,829 were reported a.s in attendance at t'he Common S'chools,-thus showing 
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in the stronge-st light how mueh remains to be done, in order to secure to every Cana- 
dian youth the priceless endowment of a good education. 
The question natu-rally arises, why is it that the attend'ance of chilâren at the 
Gommon Sch-ools i,s so much less in Upper Canad,a than in the State of Xew York, in 
proportion to the number of children of school age, when as has been shown, in the 
former part of this Report, that the inhabitants of Upper Canada pay more in proportion 
to their number, for the support .of Common Schools, than do the inhabitants
 of the 
State of Xew York? I think the chief reasons are:- 
1. The conviction of the absolute necessity of education, though strong, is not so 
unÏ\ ersal in this Country, as it is in the State of New York. There, no man thinks Ü'Í 
bringing up his children with-out education, any more than he thinks of bringing them 
up for the slave market of the Southern States; here, th.ousand's of Parents look upon 
the sending of thEir children to school as a loss, and the payment of the School assess- 
ment as an unnecessary oppression. They thus evidently desire untutored ignorance 
and free barbarism. 
2. In the State of New York Female Teachers are employed to a much greater 
extent than in Upper Canada, and, therefore, School-rate inducements to 'Parents to keep 
their children from Sch-ool are much less there than here.. 
3. Ftee Schools exist, to a much grEateT extEnt, there than here, that is, Schools 
supportEd by a rate upon :property, and to which all children of School age have free 
!trcess. It has been demonstrated, in the course of the current year; in both our Towns 
and Country places, that, whenever the F-ree School has been esta,bIished, A:hough in its 
infancy, the attendance of the .pupils has been increased from fiHy to one hundred and 
twenty per cent. 


V. TUIE OF KEEP!XG OPEX TIlE SCHOOL:S Bl QUALIFIED TE.\.CHERS. 


The prEsent School Law of 1846 requirEs a Sehool to be kept open -six months of the 
year, by a qualifiEd Teacher, as a condition to being entitled to recEive aid from the 
General School Fund. No inconvenience has a-risen from this provision of the School 
Art; on the contrary, I have been assured by local S.chool Superintendents of its 
salutary influence. The fEW case.::; of pove.rty and inability which have occurrEd in each 
:\'funici-pal District have been peneficially met by the application of anothEr provision 
of the law. In every Distrid there are examples of School Sections having no S.chools, 
and, consequently, the money ap.portioned to thEm remain
 in the hands of the District 
Superintendent of Schools. At the commencement of each year there have, therefore, 
:-!Jways been found balancEs of school monEY of the prEceding y'ear, in the hands of tht" 
District Superintendent2. 
By the 9th clause of the 13th section of the School Act Oof 1846, it is p'wvided that 
the District Superintendent shall retain on his hands, subject to the order of the 
Chief .superintendent of Schools, all moneys which have been apportioned to his District 
f(l'r the year, and whi'ch have not been called for, or expended, according to the provis- 
ions of the said Act; accordingly, during .my Official Tour last autumn, and, in officia! 
correspondence, I have recommended the &ho-ol Superintendent in each District, in the 
disposal of thosE' balancEs, to consider, in the flrst place, the cases of poor and weak 
School S'ecti-ons; such as deserved special aid, both from their meritorious exertions 
and poverty. I have found this mode of proceeding most beneficial and satisfactory. It 
flnables us to meet cases, which are exceptions to the general rule, assists the District 
Superintendent in encouraging special efforts in ICircumstances .of necessity, -or mis- 
fortune, and, at the same time, strengthens his hands in enforcing the conditions of 
the law on negligent Soehool .Sections, which are able to comply with them. 
The average time o.f keeping open the Common Schools in Up'per Canada, during 
the year 1847, was eight months and one-third of a month. In the School Report of 
the State of New York, for 18-47, the Superintendent, referring to the average period 
durïilg which the Schools were kept open there, says, "The average number of months 
for the whol-e State appears to be eight." 
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VI. CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS, AND SUBJECTS TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOLS. 


This is an entirely new department of information in respect to our Common 
Schools. The local school return
 have heretofore been Iconfined to the number of pupils. 
the time of keeping open the Schools, and the amount ,of money raised for the salaries 
of Teachers. In the blank Reports furnished to Trustees I divided the Reading Classes 
int'O five,--corresponding to the five Reaàing Books of the Irish National Series, inti- 
mating at the same time, that in .schools, where these National Readers were not 
used, the least advanced Reading Class should be returned in column No.1, and the 
1J.ext best advanced Reading class in column No, 2, etcetera. The Statistical Table B. 
p.xhibitls the number of .pupils in the several subjects taught in the Common S'chools, in 
an the Townships of Upper Canada; and Abstract B. of that Table presents a view of 
their totals in ea,ch Municipal District. It will be seen from these Tables, that there 
",:pre in Upper Canada, in 1847, in the first, or lowest, Reading Class of the Common 
Schools, 19,52,5 pupils; in the second, 20,179; in the third, 21,428; in the fourth, 16,846; 
in the fifth, or highest Reading Class, 8,12 1 6; that, in the first four rules of Arithmetic. 
tpere were 18,741 pupils; in the compound rules of Reduction, 12,.527; in Proportion and 
more advanced rule's, 10,418; that, in English Grammar, there were 13,743 pupils; in 
Geography, 10,563; in History, 3,841; in W.riting, 45,467; in Book-Keeping, 2, 116; in 
Mellsur'ation, 6.15; in Algebra, 336; in other studies, not enumerated above, 1,773. The 
1,773 reported as pursuing "other studies" seem to have been pursuing "higher studies," 
for under this head in S'tati
tical Abstract C. will be found 41 Common Schools, in 
which Latin and Greek we-re taught; 60 in which French was taught, and 77 in which 
fhE' elements of Katural Philosophy were taught. 
It thus appears that ,of the 124,829 pupils reported to be attending the Common 
Schools of Upper Canada, only 41,6'86, or ,one third of them, are studying Arithmetic at 
alJ; only 45,467, or a little more than one third of them, are taught Writing; less one 
in ten in English Grammar, not one in twelve in Geography, but one in thirty-two in 
History, and only ,one in forty-nine in Book-Keeping. 
Now, when it is considered that so small a pro'portion of the pupils attending the 
Schools are pursuing those studies, soOme knowledge of which is essential to, even the 
elementary, education of every y'Û'uth in the land,-we a.re painfully impressed with the 
present inefficiency of the Common Schools, and with the duty of the Government and 
the Legislature to do still more for their advancement, especially as they are, emphati- 
cally, the "Schools of the People," and the only means within the reach of nineteen- 
twentieths of them to educate the future cOThStituents and occupiers of the Country. 


Comparison of these Pupil Statistics with those 01 the State 01 New York. 
On turning to the Report of the School Superinte.ndent of the .state of New York 
for 1847, I find that, at the winter visitation of 7,085 Common Sch-ools, there 'Were on 
the Books, or Registers of the Schools, the names of 3306,41 ' 6 pupils, of ,whom there were 
leàrning the Alphabet 15,459, to .spell 33,789, to Read 287,169, Arithmetic 172,60fi, or 
more than one half 'Of the whole number of pupiis on the Books; Geography 112,682, 
or little less than one-third of the w.hole number of pupils; History 16,197, or one in 
twenty; Engli
h Grammar, 62,5.08, a little more than one in five; in Book-Keeping 5,3-01. 
or one in sixty-three; Algebra 7,242; use ()f the Globes 33,749'; Geometry, surveying, 
etcetE'ra, 1,511, (less in pro,portion than in the Schools of Uppe,r Canada,); Nationa! 
Philosophy, 14,445; :Mental and Moral Ph ilosop1ily, 1,322; Physiology, 8,182; Composition. 
43,753; Vocal Music, 97.5&1, (an important and delightful fact); Writing, 184,521, or 
more tha.n one half; Chemistry and Astronomy, 11,2-4'8; Analy.sis and Definition, 
7,9H. 
It is needlpss to obse,rve, that with two, or three, exceptions, how immeasurably thE 
comparison preponderates in favour of the Common Schools in the State of New York. 
In I'espect, both to the course of studies, and to the numbers pursuing the essential and 
higher branches of them. After oComp-aring the progress of the Schools f'Or 1845, 1846, and 
1847. the .state .superintendent remarks,- 
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"The most gratifying as
ct presented, in comparing the results of the years 
designated, is the very large increase of pu'pils engaged in the more advanced, or higher, 
branches of English Instruction; .such as the Use 'Of the Glob-es, Alge.bra, Geometry, 
Surveying, etcetera, Nati.onal Philosophy, Book-Keeping, Chemistry and Astronomy. The 
introduction of these studies into .our Common Schools has been sanctioned by the 
Legislative Department of our Government, and is approved by the most distinguished 
and experienced men of our times.. engaged in pr'Üffiooting the cause, and advancing the 

nterests of public instruction. The .pupil who may now be seen solving a problem in 
Gp.ometry, in one of our Common Schools, will, ere long, be f-ound demonstrating the 
more difficult problems of Political E-conomy, or, with a keen and animated intellect 
examining and diSlcussing the Science of Human Government in our Halls of Legis- 
lation:' 


From what has already been done, I am satisfied the ,Sc'hools in Upper Canada may 
in four or five years be made as efficient and potent in all respects as those of the. 
State of :\ew York. 


VII. BOOKS USED IN THE SCHOOLS.-hIPORTA
CE A
D DIFFICULTIES OF THIS DEP_\RT:
IENT" 
OF THE S'cHOOL SYSTDI. 


This is also another new department of school information. As the Text Books are 
the Tools which the Teachers employ, in instructing their pupils, a knowledge of their 
(-haracter gives an insight in several respects into the state of the IS,chools,-aids in 
'5:JggE8ting means for their improvement, and indicatEoS the success of the means already 
employed. I have not seen a School Report, or a School pnblication from anyone of the- 
!leighb-ouring States, in which the evils of the great variety of Text-Books in the 
Common Schools has not been acknowled.ged and lamented. But, it is only in the new 
Strltes that effedive means have been employed to prevent it. There the passing of 
gpneral Common School Laws and the selection of Text-Books for the Schools by 
the latter ha\ing been witnessed in the older States. In the 
ew York and New England 
governmental authority have taken place simultaneoGsly, the gn:
at evil of omitting 
States, the School Laws were passed, and the Schools "ere establis.hed alid ,carried on 
fùr many veal'S, without Government apparently being aware -of the importance of 
making some provision or reference to Text-Books. In the meantime, compilers and 
publishers of all descriptions of School Books overspread the land with them. Every 
part of the country was visited by rival School Book Vendors, and every School was. 
fi'led with Heterogeneous Text-Books. In the midst of this multitudinous and con- 
stantly increasing variety of Text-Books, there could be no class division, and no class. 
instruction in the Schools, and, therefore, no efficiency, .or success, in instruction. The. 
Y!I.1ue -of the Teacher's time, and the usefulness õ.f the School were reduced more than 
five hund.red .per cent. in value. For the last fifteen years, attempts have been made. 
by the State Governments and Ed'ucationi9ts to cure an evil, which s.hould in the first 
place, have been prevented; but the task has proved most difficult, and has as yet been. 
very p.artially accomplished. 


TEXT-BoOK DIFFICULTY IN THJ-; STATES OF 
EW YORK A
U CO

ECTICUT. 


The Boards of Trustees for Cities and Incorporated Towns in the State of 
ew- 
York allow but one set of prescribed Text-Books to be used in the Schools under thetr 
care; and, with the view of correcting the evil, as far as possible, in the country Schools,. 
the State S'uperintendent has vrescribed that each Trustee Corporation shall select a 
s
riES of Text..Books for their own School, and then shall n'Ot change them f-or a period 
of three years; and any disregard of any instructions of the State Sperintendent 
subjects the party offending to a fine of ten dollars. In the New England States, the- 
power -of the State Executive has always been confined to seeing that every Township, 
or Town, of a given population should ,have a School, or Schools, of a given character... 
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but the c::election of the Text-Books, as welI as of the Teachers in the Schools, has been 
made bv To\'. ns,hip, or Town, Committees, and alI attEmpts to induce the surrender of 
thpse long exercised local powers to the ExecutivE' Government have hitherto failed. 
Those Governments have, therefore. been compelled to Employ mEans to aCCOlll- 
íJlish, bv influence, what they could not do by authoritv, in nmedTing, what is ad- 
mitted to he a fundamental defect in their ::::chool .S}
stem. 
The magnitude of the evil of a multiplicity of Text-Books, and the difficulty of 
correctlng it may be inferred from the .following Extract from the report for the State of 
Connecticut, for 1847. The obvious evils -of a multiplicity of Books are spoken of almost 
tillanimously, as one of the main obstacles to the imPTovement of the Schools. To 
remove or diminish these evils a number of remedies are suggEsted by the Visitors, a3 
fflJlows :- 


1. The appointment, on the part of the Legislature, of a Committee, or Board, whos8 
recommendations, or prEscriptions, shall extend over the whole State of Connecticut. 


2. A recommendation, or prescription, on the part ûf the State .superintendent,- 
a compliance with rwhi.ch .be made the condition of drawing the ::::chool )Ioney. 
3. The simi1ar action of a County Board, or Committee, which should be binding 
through all the Fchools of a County. 


t. The 8'c-hool EoriEties, might be authorized to purchase all the Books which an' 
needed, and aSSESS the expense upon the sC'holars who use the Books. 


5. The withholding of the School Money from every Society and School District 
whi.ch will not take the steps necESSary to secure uniformity of Text Books in the ('om- 
Olon Schools ,,-ithin their respective limits. 


The great point to be reached is uniformity in all the Sc'hools of the same Society 
and Town, and in adjacent To\" DoS, "here the popu!,ation is changing f.rom one to tr!1' 
other, as in man.ufa'cturing districts. There is reason to believe, that there is, at this 
time, a g-reater variety of Text-Books used in the Common Schools of the State, than 
there was three yeal s ago. The attempt on the ,part ()f School Visitors to introduce 
nEW Books, without securing the removal of those already in use, has only added to the 
variety; and the diverse actions of the same þody only "make confusion worse con- 
founded." 


:';:nrcess introducing an unifonn saies of Text-Books into the Schools of Cpper ('ono(!o 


The Connecticut 
tate Euperinten-dEnt of Public Schools then recommends the plan 
\YDich had been unsurce
,:sfully rEcommended by the State Board of Education to the 
Legislature of 
lassachusetts in 1838, and which 'has been adopted by our Provincial 
T....pgislature in our S
-stem in Up:per Canada, in order to introduce uniformity of Text- 
Books into the Schoo
s. Had this provision been -made at the time of passing our first 
general Common School Law in 1841, or the ,se.cond Act for Upper C.anada in 1843, the 
difficulties of carrying it into effect would have been much less than in 1846, and the 
School System would .have been greatly in advance of its prE-sent state; for, between the 
YEar 1841 and 1846. some new School Books were compiled and published, and many 
others were imr:orted, all of the"m together not f.orming a ,complete, much less an 
appropriate, series of Text-Books. It was not, therefore, surprising that some opposition 
should have ,been manifested at the introduction of so novel and important a provision 
!n our School S'ystem. I had sh-own its necessity in my "Report on a- Sy'stem of Public 
Elementary Instruction for Upper Canada"; and I am happy to be able to say that 
results bave justified its adoption, silenced every \\ hisper of op:p()sition, and have al- 
_ff-ady se-cured the actual support of the public to an extent that could not have been 
anticipated at so earlY a period, and 'Which is without a parallel in any State i'1 
America. 
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PI:OCCUH
l>S OF THr PROnXClAL BOARD UF EDCC.ATlOX OX THE TEXT-BoOK Ql.
ESTIOX. 


It is just two YEarS since the Provincial Board of Education was established, and 
:.Ecommend
d an unif-orm seriEs of Text-Books for the Sichools. The Board provided and 
snggpsted mea,sures w.hÌC'h led not only to the introduction of .School Books of an im- 
proved quality, but to a red,uctiOll of nearly twenty 'per cent. in their prices,-thm 
preparing the way .for securing to the whole Country the double boon of good and 
ch('ap Text-Bo-oks. The proceedings of the Provin-cial Board, which have borne these 
early fruits, I have detailed in my Special Report, prepared in June, 1847. I stated in 
that Report that I had procured from the Irish National Board of Education in Dublin 
tÞf' H'rv liberal donation of sets of their Books, Forms and Reports, to enable me to 
present å set to each Di'strict and City 
Iunidpal Council in Upper Canada. I have 
s
nce visited the seve.ral :\Iunicipal Districts, and personally presented the Books in 
question, at the same time explaining their char,acter and soliciting a careful examina- 
tion of thpm, as to both their contents and prices, on the part of the local Re.presenta- 
tiy
s, and of every friend of Cominon School Education. S.ubmitting these Books to 
slv11 a tf!':t. and providing such f.acilities for an a'cquaintance with them in every 
Dfstrict of Cpper Canada, has entirely removed the suspicion "that the Chief Super- 
intendent was 
ndeavouring to saddle foreign and e:>"pensive IHchool Books upon the 
Country." These excellent Sc,hool Books have ,been formally enjoined, or reCOIll- 
mended, by -several District Councils; the use of them in the S'chools is rapidly increas- 
ing; whenever they are used, they are highly a.pproved; and the question of their 
gr-neral use in the Common Schools may now be considered as fully and harmoniousiy 
c:,ettled bv tlJe unanimous voice of the Country. 


THE IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOL RE-(m:RS.-SPELLIXG BOOKS,-ARITH:\IETICS, ETCETERA. 


The Board of Education for üpper Canada has atta,ched the greatest importance lo 
Ihe use of the Irish National ,School Readers, as essential to th
 classification of the 
pupils of different ages, a.nd different degrees of ad'vancement. The "English Rea.der," 
which has long be
n used in the Schools, has alreadv fallen below the Irish I'\ational 
Readers, 'being used in 1,067 Common Sc'hools out of 2,772 reported as in operation: 
various other Readers, ,being used in 358 of these Schools. 


(a). Various Kinds 01 Spelling-Books used in our Common Schools. 
The principal Books of this class used are :\lavor's, Carpenter's, Cobb's, and 
David-son's. 
'Iavor's is used in 291 Schools, and various kinds in 42ï Schoo
s. A more 
ingEnious device for relieving the Teacher from labour, by imposing it needlessly and 
pf'!'niciously u;pon the pupil, can scarcely be conceÏ\ eà. Wh,at is more obvious than 
that tI:i.e meaning of words can be most easily and appropriately learned by children, 
R-S they requirE> to use them, or as they find them in the course of r
ading, where their 
practical appUcation is witnessed at the same time that their meaning is acquired? 
What more natural than that children should learn to spell words in the way that they 
wiII necessarily employ this knowledge when required? 


(b) The S('nseless Drudgery 01 uSing the Ordinary Spelling Book in Schools. 
In no other language, than th
 Englis.h, are the pupil-s doomed to the drudgery of 
poring over the columns of a Spelling-Book, to learn how to -spell the words of theiï 
native tongue; nor are English pupes themselves condemne.d to this repulsive labour, 
antI injurious waste of time, in the acquisition of any foreign language, and yet they 
are, perbaps, more accurate in the orthography of such foreign language than they are in 
that of their own, with all the applian1ces of the Spelling Book; with the aid of somt;) 
fifty rules, -can most of the sentences in t'he Engilsh language be accurately constructed; 
ana with the assistance of one-fourt.h of that number of rules, can nine-tenths of the 
"ords in our language be spelt? Why should not rules be employed in the latter, as well 
V.-4 
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as in the former case? Why should not mere repetition be employed to secure accuracy 
in 
yntax, as well as in orthography? If the same common..sense ,principles and 
rational theory, which are employed in teaching Etymology, .syntax, and Prosody, were 
employed in tea1ching Orthography, ,child'ren would be rescued f.rom the aversion to all 
learning, the loss of time and labour. In the series of the Irish National Readers, 
provision is made for teaching "how to spell" as well as "how to read," without the 
aid, (or rather the 'hindrance), of the common S.pelling-Book, and especially in connec- 
tion wit'h "The Spelling-Book SupHseded," by Professor Sullivan, of the Dublin Normal 
School, in w.hich the rules of orthography are given, as well as a Ust of the most 
diffi.cult words in the English language, together with their pronunciation and 
etymology. 


(0) The Various Kinds of ÂTithmetic Used in our Common Schools. 


In regard to Arithmetics, it is not of so much importance, what Arithmetic is used, 
so that but one is used in a School, at le8.<st an elementary one, for small s-cholars, and 
a 1arge one for those who are more advanced-as in the Irish Kational Board of Educa- 
tion in Dublin. The Teacher is the true, and the best, "arithmetic" f.or the Schools; 
and, if be cannot teaeh and illustrate its principles and rules without reference to a 
particular Text-Book, very little of the sdence ()f numbers will be learned in his School. 
Several Arithmetics are yet used in the Schools instead of one. But I think it very 
desirable that the examples of an Arithmetic should be chiefly selected from the sta- 
tistics and commerce of the Country in which it may be used; its operations will thus 
be invested with additional interest, and divested of that a,bstract charader which is 
the most s.erious obstacle to the progress of a beginner. Bishop Stra.chan -has prepared 
an Arithmetic -of this kind.... 


(d) English Gmmmars in use in the Common Schools. 


There being no peculiar excellence in the Irish 
ational Grammar over others, the 
Board -of Education for Upper Canada have thought proper to recommend the use 
of three Grammars in the Schools, namely the Irish 
ational, Lennie's, and Kirkham's, 
fl.!': might be desired by School T-rustees,--only one of the three to be used in the same 
School. The Irish National Grammar is used in 220 Sc.hools reported as in operation in 
1847; Lennie's in 717; Kirkham's in 649; Murray's in 321; and various Grammars in 
116 Schools. 


(e) The Various Kinds of Arithmetic Used in our Common Schools. 


Each Country should have a Geography, as well as an Arithmetic, of its own. 
Every youth should' be made intimately acquainted, not only with the Climate and Out- 
lines and general productions of his own country, but with the geographical positions, 
the extent, the soil, the waters, the population, the peculiarities, the Towns, and the 
commerce of its various Districts. A pupil in any School in Germany will go to the 
Blackboard and will draw an accurate outine of Germany, with its Political Divisions, 
its Mountains, its Rivers, its Cities and Towns, and will then give you the commerce, 


*Many of the examples given by the Reverend Doctor Strachan, in his "Concise Introduc- 
tion to Practical Arithmetic," for the use of Schools, In 1809, is of this character. Thus, a 
question in addition reads: 
From Quebec to Montreal is 180 miles-from thence to Kingston 200-from thence to 
York 149-from thenc"e to Niagara 78 miles-from thence to Detroit 210. Required the 
distance from Quebec to Detroit. Answer-817 miles. 
Again a question in MultipIlcation reads: 
The distance from Quebec to Montreal is 180 miles; suppo<;!ng the road 17 yards broad, 
how many square yards does it contain? Answer-5.385,600 yards. 
Several of Doctor Strachan's examples begin with local references, such as: "A Mer- 
chant In Montreal," "A Gentleman in Quebec." Names of other places in Canada are also 
freely mentioned, such as York, Kingston, Cornwall, etcetera. 
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the emplo)'ments, the productions, and manufactures of each. His acquaintance with 
foreign Countries is in proportion, chiefiy, to their connection with the History and 
Commerce of his own. In some large German S'chools, that I have visited, not one of 
the pupi1-s could tell the situation of Canada!-but the panorama of Europe was familiar- 
to them, as was every :Mountain, Stream and Hamlet in their own Country. It is thus- 
with the youth -of the neighbouring United States. Look into their Geographies, or gG 
into their Scho
ls, and you will find space and importance bestowed upon the peculiar- 
population, towns, prod'uction, internal communications, trades, pursuits, and institu- 
tions of every State in the Union, and that with great care and minuteness. This is as it 
should be. 
(f) Reason why A.merican Geographies are Objectionable in our Schools. 
But that w,hich so well adapts nearly all their elementary Geographies for the youth 
of their own Country, unfits them for any other Country, especially as they are generally 
not only alm-ost cxclusively American. but even partial and anti-foreign. Of course. 
European Geographies are designed for European, and not for American, or Canadian. 
youfh. The most impartial, the best constructed, the cheapest and best adapted Geography 
for Canada with which I have as yet. (in 1847). met. is :ðIorse's New Geography. published 
by the Harpers of New York. It is impartial in its statements. .and is less objectionable 
in one or two references to England, in respect to Ireland, and the war between England 
and the United States, than is Stewart's English Geography on the same subjects. It 
contains the :Vlunicipal District divisions of Canada, and devotes as much space to ollr 
Country as to anyone of the neighbouring States of equal population and extent. The 
enterprising New York Publishers have intimated, that, if I would prepare an additional 
quarto page. or two, on the Statistics, Commerce, etcetera. of Canada. they would insert 
it, and publish an edition of their Geography expressly for Canada. In connection with 
the Irish 
atLonal Geography, the Canadian Board of Education 'have recommended the 
use of Morse's Geography as an addition in our Schools. It will be seen by Statistical 
Abstract C, that in 1847 the Iris,h National Geography wa.s used in 230. Schools; 'Morse's, 
in 651; Olney's, in 344; Stewart's, in 91; and various in 331.* 
(g) Book-keeping is taught in 523 S.chools. The Irish National elementary work 
on this subject is used in 296 Sc.hools. and various works in 227 other Schools. 
(h) Mensuration is taught in 294 Schools. The excellent work of the Irish 
ational 
Board is used in 156 Schools; various other in 148 Schools. 
(i) Algebra is taught in 144 Schools. Bonnycastle's Algebra is used in 48 Schools; 
and various others in 96 Schools. 
(j) Elements 01 Natural Philo'sophy are reported as having been taught in 77 
Schools, but the namtS of the books used are not stated. 


USE OF THE BIBLE A
D TESTA
IE
T r:S" THE CO
DIO
 SCHOOLS. 


(1c) The Bible and Testament are reported to have been used in l,í82 S'chools,--or 
in nearly two-thirds of the Common Schools of Upper Canada. This fact is the best 
answer to the objection of those who have represented our Common Schools as .. Gd- 
less,'. and as excluding Christianity from these Schools, instead of providing for the 
inculcation in them of its principles and precepts. The question of the Holy Scriptures 


.The following Geographies have, since this was written, been publfshed In Canada: A 
System of Geography, with Atlas, by Messieurs George and N. Gouinlock. (? 1846.) In 1855, 
Mr. Hew Ramsay, of Montreal, published a "Geography of Canada," by Mr. T. A. Gibson. 
In 1857, the Editor of these Volumes of Documentary History publlshed in Toronto "The 
Geography and History of British America, and of the Other Colonies of the Empire;" and. 
in 1861, he prepared for Mr. John Lovell, of Montreal, "Lovell's General Geography," and, 
afterwards the "Easy lessons in Geography." SUbsequently, Mr. Lovell had these works 
l'e-edlted a
d changed theIr titles to "Lovell's Advanced Geography," (1880,) and "Lovell's 
Intermediate Geography" (1879). In 1881 The Canada PUblishing Company Issued the 
"Modern School Geography and Atlas"; In 1883, the "County Map Geography" was pUblished 
by Messieurs W. .T. Gage and Company; in 1885, Mr. W. C. Campbell publlshed the "Cana- 
dian School Atlas" Parts I and II; In 1886, "The Elementary Geography" was published 
by The Canada. P';blIshlng Company; in 1887. the "Public" and "HIgh School Geographies" 
were Issued by The Canada Publlshing Company. 
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r..nd Religious Instruction in Schools is the rock on I\vhich every attEmpt hitherto 1113.ci:e 
in England to Establish a Public S'y.stem of Elementary Education has been broken to 
pieces.; and the means of solving this question occupied my most earnest inquiries for 
-more than a YEoar in various Countries in Europe, and some StatEs in America. fhe 
-results of those enquirie,s, not as embodied in the theoreUcal di-scus'sions, but as prac- 
'tir:all
T rlf'veloped in both Roman Catholic and Protestant countries, are stated in my 
"- J?qJOrt on a System of Public Elementary Instruction .for Upper Canada. pages 22-52. 


1. Regulations for Religious Instrurtion in o'ur Common S'chools. 


In harmony with what is there stated, I have endeavoured to develop this most im 
portant and, at the same time, most difficult department, of our Common S'chool System. 
With this view the Sixth Section of the .sixth Chapter o-f the Fonns and Regulations 
was prepared, headed Constít'ution and Government of Schools, in Tespert to Rrligíous 
Instructiont;-a section which was submitted to both the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic Bishops of Toronto, as well as to other Clergymen, before its final adoption. 
?-nd to whirh no candid Roman Catholic can obje'2t, and more_ than whi'ch no enlightened 
Protestant can reasonably desire.t In the same spirit, I addressed a Circular to the 
Common S'chool Trustees, containing the following counsels and expositions of the Law 
(m this subject:- 
On the all-important subject of the Constitution and Government Schools, in respect 
to Religious Instruction, I desire to refer you to the Forms, Regulations, etcetera, 
Chapter II., .section 6. The School Law ,care.fully guards against any interference with 
the rights of conscience, by expressly providing that .. no child shall be compelled to 
read any religious book, or to join in any exercise of devotion to which his or her 
parents or guardians shall o-bject." But. by this restriction. the Law assumes that which 
h:ls been consid.ered by many as a,bove civil authority to enact,-whi'ch has been en- 
]oineò. by Divine Authority,-the provision for Religious Exercis.es and Instruction in 
the Schools. The -Government does not assume the function of religious instructor; it 
confines itself to the more appropriate ,sphere of securing the facilities of Religious 
Instruction by those, whose proper office it is to provide for and communicate it. The 
f'xtent and manner, in which this shall be introduced and maintained in each S'-chool, 
is left to the Trustees of each School,-the ,chosen guardians of the Christian educa- 
tional interests of the youth in each School .section. If Trustees employ a drunken, a 
profane, or an immoral, Tear-her, they act as anti-Christian enemies, rather than as 
Christian guardians of the youth of a Christian Country; and, if the atmosphere of 
Christianity does not pervade the S'chool, on the Trustees 'chiefly must rest the respon- 
sIbility. 'On the fidelity with which this trust is fulfilled b
 School Trustees are sus- 
pended, to a great extent, the destinies of Upper Canadla. 


2. Natu1"e of the Religious Instruction g1ven in OU1" Cornrnon Schools. 


Thus maintaining inviolately the prindples of Christianity, as the basis of our 
Educational SYstEm. each S'c'hool Ylunidpality, or Section, is authorized to provid.? 
according to its own judgment, the nature .and extent of the Religious Exercises aed 
I
struction that shall be c.bserved and given in the E
chool. I am not aware of a single 
com;plaint on this g'ubject; and the extent to w'hich the Holy Scriptures are used in 
t 1 l(' .Schools indi'cates the character both of the people and of the system. It is true, 
that those who 'Wish the Common Schools to be the handmaid of one, or more, of the 


*It was not until 1870 that an Act was passed. estahlishing an Elementary School 
System in England. 
tThe Regulations. in regard to Religious Instruction in the Common Schools, will be 
found on pages 299, 300 of the Sixth Volume of the Documentary History of EduC'ation in 
OntarIo. 


:f;The particulars of this consultation, in regard to Religious Instruction in the Schools. 
nre given on page 79 of the Ryerson Memorial Volume, 1889. 
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Rellgious Persuasions, or to place the common education of the youth under the 
f'xclusive ,control 
 the Clergy, may not be satisfied with this system; but, to those 
who are contented with the inculcation of the doctrines and spirit of the Ten Com- 
mandments, the APOStlES' Creed, Lord's Prayer, and the discretionary use of the Holy 
Scriptures,. will, I am satisfied, regard our Common School System as established upon 
the proper foundation of the Common Christian faith of our Country, in connection 
with the common religious rights of all 'Classes of its inhabitants. It is also to be 
recollected that our Common Schools are not boarding, but day, .schools; and, therefore, 
they can have nothing to do with those parts of Religious Instruction which belong to 
the parental fireside and the Christian Sabbath. The churches' and parents' dUtiES are 
not merged .in those of Common, as in that of Boarding, S'chools. In Common .school 
E(lucation, therefore, the instructioJls of the parent and of the Church are to be taken 
into account, in connection with those of the Common School. 


VIII.-THE THREE 1IETIIODS OF TEACIIIXG IN THE COM:\IO:'< SCHOOLS. 


There are three distinct methods of teaching arising out of the arrangement of 
pupils in the Common .schools; the 1Iutual or Individual method, teaching pupils one 
by one; the Simultaneous method, teaching by classes; the :Monitorial method, in which 
some of the more advanced pupils are employed to teach the less advanced. It is im- 
portant to know which of these .method's is adopted, or how far they are combined, in 
order to understand the character and efficiency of the Schools.t With this view, I 
introduced these heads into printEd blank forms of local School Reports; but I have 
rf'ason to believe that the distinctions, in respect to the methods of teaching have not, 
in all cases, been understood and, therefore, that the entire accuracy of the Reports 
cannot be relied on. 


IX.-GExr;RAL CHARACTER OF THE CO:\DIOX .sCHOOLS AND TEACHERS Iro. 1847. 


It will be seen by referring to the statistical part of this Report, (Tables and 
Abstract D), that the S'chools are ,classified as follows:- 
1. Good, or first-class, schools; 
2. :\1iddle, or second class, schools; 
3. Inferior, or third class. schools; 
4. Separate, or denominational, schools. 
There having been no standard fixed for uniformity of judgment on the different 
branches taught in the Schools, and the modes of teaching them, and for the uniform 
classification of Teachers, no very definite idea can be atta-ched to this three-fold 
dassification of the Schools. 


1. Tlze Law provides tlzat Teachers slzall be divided into three Classes. 
The 41st section of the School Act of 1846 provides: 
That the Teachers who shall receive Certificates of Qualification under this Act 
shall be arranged in three classes, according to their attainments and abilities, in such 
a manner as shall be prescribed by the Chief .superintendent of Schools, with the con- 
<'.urrence of the Provincial Board of Education, and the sanction of the Governor-General- 
in-'Counci}. 


*The Board of Education for the State of :;\'[assachusetts have the following remarks on 
this subject in their Report for 1847:-"It is not known that there is, or ever ha.<; been, a 
Member of the State Board of Education who would not be disposed to recommend the 
daily reading of the Bible, devotional exercises, and the constant inculcation of the prin- 
ciples of Christian morality in all Public Schools, and it is due to the Honourable Horace 
Mann, Secretary of the Board, to remember that, in his Reports and Addresses, and in 
whatever form he expresses hIs opinions, he proves hImself the unshrinking advocate of 
moral instruction upon Christian prInciples. 
tThese various System's of Instruction are explained in the First Volume of the Docu- 
mentary Hi<;tory of' Education in Upper Canada. See pages 89. 174, 244 and 252 of that 
Volume. 
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In the absence of a common standard of attainments on the part of District School 
"Superintendents. and of examinations and decisions Iby them. in respect to the qualifica- 
tions -of Teachers. this provision of the Act can be but very imperfectly carried into 
,-
ffect. 


2. Classification of the Schools in the Districts, and in Cities and Towns. 
At present the classification of the Schools must be considered as the opinion of 
each District School .superintendent of their standing in regard to other Schools on his 
District. or in respect to his own judgment of what a Common School ought to be. 
From the statements of several District Superinten.dents, I think the classification of 
the .schools is wholly relative, and 'has not been determined by an absolute standard. 


3. Separate Schools in Cities and Towns Diminishing. 


It a.ppears also that, including all the Cities and Towns, (except the Cities of Toronto 
aDd Kingston. from which no reports have been received -on the subject). there are only 
forty-one Separate Schools in Upper Canada. The number of them has .been diminish- 
ing from year to year. I believe that it is better to leave the Law as it is, in respect 
to Separate .Schools, than to have an agitation arising from the repeal of it. 


x. KIND A1S"D CHARACTER OF SCHOOL HOUSES IN UPPER CANADA, 1847. 


Xo information has heretofore bEen obtained on the subjed of School Houses,- 
thpir Kind and Character. This first attempt to as>certain the nature and extent of 
School-House accommodation in Upper Canada has been more successful than I had 
antìcipated from the beginning; although it will be seen from Statistical Abstracts 
D and E. that no reports whatever have been received from the Cities of Toronto and 
Kingston, and that from the Bathurst, Home and London Districts, no returns have been 
m!ld'e of the state of .school Houses, in respect to repairs, furniture, appendages, etcetera. 
Information as to the present state and character of the School-Houses is the first step 
towards their improvement. 
1. Kinds of School-Houses:-It appears that the total number of Common School- 
Houses in Upper Canada in 1847 was 2,572; of which 49 were brick, 84 stone, 1,0.28 
frame. and 1,399 log. 
2. Sizes of School-Houses:-In the .statistical Table and Abstract D, School-Houses 
are arranged in no less than fourteen classes in respect to size. Allowing an area of 
at least nine to twelve feet for each pupil, (according to the height of the room),. the 
extent of School-House aocommodation in each Township, as well as in each 'Municipal 
Distri'ct in Upper Canada, can ,be ascertained; and that, compared with the number o! 
children of school age, as given in .statistical Table and Abstract A, will show the 

Imount and deficiency of such accommodation in every District and Township re-spec- 
ti vely. 
3. Condition oj School-Houses:-699 are reported as in good repair; 817 in ordinary 
repair; 347 in bad repair; 1,7-05 ,having only one room; 98 having more than one room; 
1.12,5 suitably furnished with desks, seats, etcetera; 683 not so furnished; only 432 
furnished with facilities for ventilation; 1,119 not provided with :pro-per facilities for 
ventilation; only 357 provided with a suitable playground; 1,3ï8 destitute of a play- 
ground; only 163 furnished with privies; 1,571 reported as not so furnished. 


1. Very Unsatisfactory State 01 the School Houses in Upper Canada. 


Having no data on this subject, in reference to former years, I am not able to 
compare the present with the former condition of School-Houses. I shall not here dwell 


.The least Quantity of pure air required for each pupil Is esthnated, by the be"t writers 
on the subject, at from 135 to 150 cubic feet. 
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upon the intellectual, physical, social and moral evils arising from such a condition of 
School-Houses. I will ony remark, that of so deep importance is the subject considered 
in the neighbouring .states, that the Superintendent of Common Schoos for the State 
of New York concludes his last annual Report on this point with the following recom- 
mendation: 


"T he Su.perintendent respectfully submits that it is equally rig,ht and proper 
o 
require the inhabitants of a S,ehool district to provide a comfortable School-House, as a 
condition precedent to the annual apportionment of School Moneys, and it is to require 
that Schools shall be taught by a qualified Teacher." 
4. Titles of School Sites, School-Houses and Premises:-The present Sohool Ad of 
lS46 places the legal title of the Common School ,Property of each District in the Muni- 
ripal Council of such District,-the local School Trustees having the Property in trust 
for the time being. Several Councils evinced a praiseworthy vigilance on this important 
subject; but the reports show that there is no sufficient title for one-third of the 
Common .school Property reported. The Statisti-cal Tables will show the character, 
condition, titles, etcetera, of .School-Houses, so far as they have been reported; in every 
Township, as well as in every 
lunicipal Distrid, in Upper Canada. 


5. School-Houses built during the year 1847:-There are no returns on this subject 
from several DiSitrids, in some of which I know that School-Houses have been built 
during the year. From the returns it is pleasing to observe that the proportion of log 
School-Houses is less, 
nd that of stone and brick greater, than that of the School-Houses 
erected in former years.. 


XI. COMMON SCHOOL VISITORS AND THEIR DUTIES. 


The visiting of Common Schools is a test of the public interest in popular educa- 
tion, and is a most important means of encouraging and animating both Teachers and 
pupils in the performance of their respective duties. No impediment to Common School 
Education has been more formidable and fatal than inditIerence to it, on the part of 
thE' more intelligent and influential classes, or individuals, of the community. To a 
great extent in this Country, the Common School .has been considered as atIecting only 
those who could not otherwise educate their ohildren. Thus the very class of the 
population who most need prompting, counsel, and assistance in the education of their 
children, have been mostly left to themselves. The diffusion of universal education, 
u
der such circumstances, is out of the question. There is no example of an university 
E'ducated people, where the more wealthy classes are not identified, in obligation and 
influence, with the Common Schools. Because a pers-on may not avail himself indi- 
vidually of the Courts of Law, or of the law at all, he is not, on that a'ccount, exempted 
from the obligation of supporting legislation, and the administration of Justice; no 
more ought he to be exempt from the obligation of supporting Common Sehool Education, 
recause he may prefer a ,private, or classical, .sehool for his own children. This prin- 
ciple is fully recognized in the Legislative Grant and the District l\1unicipal assessment 
in support of Common Schools; it is' oo.ly defective in its application to the principle 
of imposing School Rate-Bills. And it was with a view of enlisting the active co- 
operation and infiuence of the most intelligent persons in each ,community, on behalf 


. Although plans of School-Houses had been published in the "Journal of Education for 
Upper Canada" during the years 1849-1875, yet it was nevertheless thought desIrable to 
encourage local enterprise and interest In the matter. So in 1872, therefore, the Chief 
Sùperintendent of Education decided to offer, through the "Journal of Education," prizes 
for the best Designs' for various kinds of School-Houses and Block Plans for School Sites. 
rrhirty-one designs and plan'! were recPived in competition. To seventeen of these plans 
prizes were awarded. varying from five to forty dollars each. Thirteen designs and plans 
were rejected, as not of sufficient merit. In the "Special Report of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion at Wa
hington, Part II, pUblished in 1886, will be found on pages 408-411, a raper 
on 'Sch{)ol Architecture in Ontario,' 'by Mr. John Dearness, Public School Inspect{)r. County 
of Middlesex, East. Ontario, Canada.''' 
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of the Common Schools, that the provision of the ,Act o.f 1846 was introduced, con- 
stituting Clergymen, Magistrates, and District 
Iunidpal Councillors, as School Visitor:;, 
and authorizing each of t-hem, as such, to act within their respective Townships or 
charges, and- 
To visit Schools-especially to attend the Quart
rly Examinations of S.chools, and 
at the time of such visits to examine the progress of the pupil and the state and 
management of the School, and give such advi'ce to the Teacher and pupils as they 
may deem expedient, according to th
 regulations and directions for Visitors, which 
shall be prepared by the Chief Superintendent of ,S-chools. 
By the 15th and 16th Sections of the Act of 1846, Visitors are likewise aut'horized 
to adopt other voluntary measures for promoting the interests of the Common Schools, 
and ditIusing useful knowledge in their respective localities. 
The two-fold obje,ction .made by some against this provision of the Law, namely, 
that School Visitors would not act without being paid, or, that they would officiously 
and injudiciously interfere in Sochool operations, has been entirely obviated by facts. I 
am not aware of a single complaiJ.lt of any misuse of any privilege, or po'wer, on the 
part of any single Visitor in Upper Canada, and the visits -of the Visitors to the Schools 
are more numerous than I had anticipated. It is surely of no small importance to the 
cause of popular educatio-n to bring to its assistance the moral and social influence of 
the Religious Instructors of t-he ,people, as well as that of the local Representatives 
and the Guardians of 'pubac order; and the securing of no less than 3,908 voluntary 
visits from Clergymen, Magistrates and Municipal Councillors to the Schools, during 
the year 1847, is an important fad in the history of Elementary Education in Upper 
Canada, as well as an ample justification of this provision of the School Act of 1846. 


1. Kurnbe,. and Kind of Visits Paid to the Schools. 
The largest nu.mber of school visits by bot'h District and Township S.chool Super- 
intendents reported for anyone year, u.nder the late Act (of 1843), was 6,751; the 
number of school visits of District .superintendents and Visitors reported for the year 
1847, was 7,457,----,besides 5,218 visits of other p
rsons, making a total of 11,67<5 made to 
the Common Schools in 1847. It ap,pears, from Statistical Table and Abstra'
t E. that, 
of these visits, District School Superintendents paid 2,549; Clergymen, 1,823; District 
CoundUors, 882; :Vlagistrate-s, 1,203; other persons, 5,218. StatisUcal Table E exhibits 
the number of visits by each of these classes in every Township of Upper Canada; 
and the Statistical Abstract E presents a view of the same -classification of visits in 
ol-ell nf th8 8r'vlè-ral :\1unicipal Districts. It will be seen that, in one District, the visits 
of the Superintendents are eq'Ual to only two-thirds of the numbeT of Schools; so ,that 
more than two hundred Schools, in two Districts, have not been visited ,by the District 
School .superint
ndent at all, d.uring the year. It is, however, gratifying to observe 
that the Lo.cal Superintendents' visits in some Districts far exceed the number of 
Selu:ols. The Superintendents of the Midland and Johnstown Districts have made the 
greatest numbp.'f of se-hool visits during the year,-the former having made 292, and the 
latter 21.5. I find the visits of the Cle-rgy in one Distrkt, (London,) amounting to 201, 
:.md t
o<;p of the 'Magistrates in another District, (Johmtown,) to 136. In the State of 
XI'W York, the Law. requirEs a Summer and 'Winter visitation on the part of Local 
Supf!rintenòents, and of its importance there can be no doubt. In connection with 
s
('h visitP.-tions, conscientiO\lsly and thoroughly performed, the cordial co-operation 
0" the resident Clergy, Magistrates, and others, is of vital importance; and, I have been 
iuformed, that the voluntary visits and the Quarterly Examinations have given a new 
and unprecede'nted impuJse to the School,s in several Districts. I trust that, in the 
conrse of a year, or two, this feeling will bec-ome g
neral, and that the Common School 
examina
:on and celebrations will be am<>ng the .most common and interesting social 
festivities of the people. 
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XII.-QLARTERLY E:XAj\IINATIOXS OF TIlE SCHOOLS REQrIRED BY L.\w. 


The present Behool Act requires every Common S1chool Teacher to have, at the end 
of each Quarter nf the year, a Public Examination of his School, of which he shall give 
JwtlCe, through the children, to their parents and guardians, and shall also give due 
notice to the Trustees and any S.chool Visitors, who may reside in, or adjacent to 
an;\", such School Section. Although I am not aware of such a provision existing in any 
('ther Common School Law in America, yet I consider it one of the most useful pro- 
\"isions of our own Statute. It is an indirect, but powerful, remedy against the Eml)loy- 
ment of inefficient Te-achers; it is well adapted to animate both Teachers and pupils 
to exertion, to attract public attention to the .school, and to excite publi,c interest in its 
support. In Colleges, and in all well-conducted Public Schools, great importance is 
attached to periodical examinations; even Conductors of private Seminaries and Schools 
resort to them, both as means of prompting the efforts of their pupils, and of drawing 
public support to their establishments. The practice of periodical public examinations 
cannot fail, therefore, to be eminently conducive to the interests of our Common 
Sehools. The Reports of the District School Superintendents -are not specific on that 
point. I believe, however, that this requirement of the Act of 1846 has been .pretty 
gpnerally complied with. I have heard of the attendance at such examinations ,being, 
;n some instances, small; but more frequently large and high1y gratifying. On such 
õccasions, the-se examinations have been converted into local School Celebrati-ons, num- 
f:!'(IlJsly attended by the Clergy and other leading per-sons of various Religious Persua- 
sions, as well as by the parents and friends of the pupils, accompanied by Addresses, 
:\Iusic, Refreshments, etcetera. Thus, all parties ha.ve been gratified, the pupils have 
h8en delighted, the Te1achers have been encouraged, and a whole neigh'bourhood has 
h
en wrought np and united in a feeling of social oneness, and of lively interest for 
tbe success of the School, and the education of the-ir )"outh. I anticipate very bene- 
fic!al results, both social and educational, from this provision of the Act of 1846.* 


XIII.-GRA)'L\IAR A
D PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


...\ 
It appears from the returns made to the Department, that there are 38 Grammar 
Schools and Acade,mies,-more or less aided by public funds; that there are 96 Private 
S(.hools; that, in 40 of these Schools, the elementary Classics are taught, and, in 53 of 
them. French, Drawing, and Music are taught; that the total number of pupils reported 
in these Scha-ols is 3,531. 
.some of these .schools are spoken of by the Distrid Superintendents in terms of 
8trong commendation. The Conductors -of t.hese Schools, have received the visits of the 
District Superintende,nt with great courte.sy, and have evinced much readiness and 
!'oatis faction in giving every information respecting their Schools. It appears from 
these Reports, and making due allowance for their de'fectiveness, that, at most, only 
fin' per cent. of the school-going youth of Up.per Canada receive instru'ction in Public 
Grammar and Private Schools; and, therefore, that ninety-five out of every hundred of 
them are altogether depending upon the Common Schools for their education. No 
Etronger illustration can .be required to evince the unspeakable importance of the 
Common Schools, and the paramount obligation of every friend of the Country to elevate 
their character and promote their efficiency. 


XIV.-DISTRICT MODEL SCHOOLS. AXD THEIR OBJECT. 


These Model Schools are designed to be examples of what the Common Schools, in 
t.hpir rpspective Districts, ought to he, in instruction, discipline, arra,ngements, etcetera, 


*A Paper on "lTniform Promotion Examination on the Public Schools of Ontario," by 
Mr. "D. J. McKinnon, Public School Inspector, County of Peel, Ontario, Canada," is printed 
on page 150-153, and one on "The Influence and the Effects of a System of Uniform and 
Simultaneous Examinations on Schools and Teachers," by ::\>lr. "William Carlyle. School 
Inspector of the County of Oxford, Ontario, Canada," on page 154-157 of a "Special Heport 
of the Bureau of Education at Washington, Part II, 18!ì6." 
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and to be open, without charge, to all School Teachers. It will be seen by statistical 
Table F., that only three District M-odel Schools were in operation during the year 
1847. Two of these Model .school-Houses are built of stone, the other of wood; one of 
them has only one Room; another has three; and a third has four Rooms. A library 
is attoohed to but one of them,-containing only forty-nine volumes; and there were 
only 110 ,pupils in the three .slChools during the year. 
There was advanced out of the Legislative grant, for their support, 1:90, raised by 
Municipal Council assessment, 1:180; and, received from other sources, 1:1()6. The 
salary of one of the Teachers is 1:7.0.; those of the other two are reported at 1:150 each. 
The School Superintendent of the Dalhousie District says- 
"In this establishment, the number of pupils has varied from 37 to 64. I have there 
"held Pu.blic Examinations of Common 8'chool Teachers; and, on some occasions, when 
reluctant to give them Certificates of Qualincation, I have sent them to the 'Model S'chool 
::\
aster for information and examination. No oharge was ever made to spch persons, 
neither did they make any permanent stay, except one, merely learning the mode of 
instruction, the nature of the studies, and discipline of the S.ehools." 


The Superintendent of Schools in the Johnstown District says- 


... 


liThe number -of pupils who have a.ttended the Mo.del .school in the present year is 
28; of that numb& 13 still remain. The studies' purs-ued are: Reading, Writing, Gram- 
mar, Geography, .Arithmetic, Bòok-keeping, Mathematics and Alge,bra. The School is 
now held in the stone S'chool House in the village of FrankiVille, in the Township of 
Kitley. It is supplied with Globes, School Maps, and' a Map of the World on rollers, 
and a Library -of 49 volumes, which have been purchased with the surplus funds since 
I made my last Report. Much good has been done by the establis.hment of the Model 
School in this District. Several Teachers, whose education was, by no means, good, 
have acquired a sound knowledge of the subjects which are required to be taught in 
the Common Schools." 


The Superintendent of Schools in the Midland District says- 
"Almost every Teacher who has attended the 'Model School for any length of time, 
is now Te.aching with good succes's.... 


XV.-SCHOOL REQUISITES AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
With a view of ascertaining the extent of fa,ciIities for instruction in the Schools, and 
fûr the diffusion of ge,neral knowledge by Book Assodations, I .provided columns in 
the blank forms of Reports for the returns of School requisites and Libraries. In 
respect to School Requisites, it will be seen from Statistical Table and .Abstract E, that, 
486, or a.bout one-fifth of the Common Schools reported, large Maps are hung up; and 
tnat in 255, or about onE
-twelfth of the .schools reported, Black-Board.s, etcetera, are pro- 
yIòed. As to Libraries in the returns made, three kinds of Libraries are reported,- 
Gommon School, Sundaÿ School, and Public Libraries; Common School Libraries 32, 
containing 2,72.9 volumes.; Sunday Sûhool Libraries 33, containing 3,915 volumes; Public 
Libraries 2-0, containing 3,96'{} volu.mes. I think the reports of .Sunday S.chool, if not 
PubUc, Libraries, are very defective. 


XVI.-OPERATIONS OF THE PROYINCIAL NORMAL .sCHOOL, TORONTO, 1847. 


The establishment of a Provincia] Normal School, for the express purpose of giving 
instruction in the Art of S'chool Teaching, forms a new epoch in the history of popular 
education in this Country, and is destined, to produce, directly and indirectly, an 


*In the "Special Report of the Bureau of Education," Washington, 1886. Part II.. pages 
169-173,-there Is a Paper on the "County Model School System of the Province of Ontario." 
by Mr. "John .T. Tilley, Inspector of County Model Schools," Ontario, Canada. 
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amazing and most beneficial change in the whole ,character of our Common S'Chools. 
It is now a sf'ttled point among all enlight
ned Nations and States, that School Teaching 
is an art that requires to be both theoretically and practically studied and acquired, in 
order to be successfullY and beneficially pursued,-as much so as the art of printing,. 
or building, or the profession of law. or medicine. 
As the few examples of self-educated men are no argument agaiillst the necessity 
and importance of Schools, and Colleges; so the instances of able and successful 
Teachers, without the preparation of a .professional training, has been justly considered 
as no argument against the establishment of Normal or Teachers' Training Schools. 


1. Normal Schools are EssentiaZ in aZZ Educating Oountries. 


Thus, in the various States of Germany. in France, Great Britain and Ireland. and 
tJ.lp neighbouring United States, provision is made for the establishment of Normal as 
well as Common Schools, and. in all of these Countries, Korm-al Schools are, in the 
largest sense, free schools, giving instruction without charge, and generally furnishing 
some additional aid to the Pupil-Teachers attending them. 
In every Country where Normal .schools have been established, the introduction 
of them, as a 'constituent element of the Popular .school Systems. has been preceded by 
much inquiry, and attended with much discussion and delay. 


2. How mu-ch the Upper Oanada Normal School is appreciated. 


I know of no Country in which the establishment of this all-important department 
of the Common School System has been attended with so little delay and opposition as 
in Upper Canada, and in which its operations. in proportion to the population o'f the 
C{luntry and the means expended in its establishment. has been so successful in so 8'hol't 

 time. It is only a little more than two years since the first definite and decisive 
measure was submitted to the Government and Legislature for the establishment of 
the Provin
ial Xormal School; and it has been already in operation nearly a twelve- 
month, and is resorted to by upwards of one hundred Candidates for School Teaching, 
more than nine-tenths of whom have already been Teachers; and not a failure. or 
difficulty, or even friction. has attended any of the plans adopted for the establishment,. 
the selection of 
:lasters, and the :management of the Institution down to the present 
moment. The whole has been effected within the low estimate of expense originally 
submitted to the Government; and the attendance of Teachers-in-Training, before the- 
end of the first year's operation, exceeds the maximum of the success anticipated. Thus- 
has this most difficult, as well as most important, branch of Public Instruction been. 
brought within complete and successful operation, unde-r drcumstances affording un- 
mingled satisfaction, in respect to the past, and the most sanguine expectations ia 
resped to the .future. 


3. Mode of Putting the Provincial Normal School into operation in 1847. 
The plan adopted for the establishment and management of our Normal School is- 
analogous to that which has been adopted in the S'tate of New Yor..k, for the esta.blish
 
ment of a State Xormal School at Albany; but, with this difference, that a much larger 
",urn was appropriated out of the School Fund of that State, than in Upper Canada, for 
t:3e establishment and support of the Normal School; the State S'uperintendent of 

chools has greater individual power the.re than here, in relation to the School;-anlt 
we have a Provincial :\fodel School, as part of the 
ormal School establishment, In 
which 120 Pupi]s are taught, and in which each Normal School Stud-ent 'practises teaching 
an hour a day, during three days of each week, under the direction of t'he Model .school 
Head-:\laster.-an essential accompaniment of Xormal School instruction, which. I 
lluderstand, is now being introduced into the Albany Institution, as complétely as It 
has been in ours. 
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4. Steps taken to procure Premises for the Nonnal and Model Schools. 


In my "S'pedal Report" of June, IS!., I detailed the steps whi-ch bad been taken to 
procure and fit up the Building,s and Premises formerly occupied as t-he Residence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Upper Canada, the appointment of a Head
:Vlaster, and the 
selection of suitable Apparatus for the illustration of Lectures in' Chemistry and 
:SRtural Philosophy. In the Statistical part of this Report, Table G., will be found an 
account of receipts and expenditure.s of moneys granted for the Establishment and 
E'Jpport of the Normal School. The legislature made a special" grant of n,500 for "pro- 
curing and furnishing suitable Buildings." 'Dhere yet remains to be provided, under this 
head, the fitting up of the Playground and Gymnastic apparatus in connection with the 
Model .school. It will be seen that there was expended, under this heaci for the year 
1 '.;47, the sum of H,002 12,s. lOýid. There were ,considerable ßontingent expenses in 
procuring proper Apparatus, Books, etcetera, at the establishment of the Institution, 
which will not soon occur again. The Premises and Apparatus are admirably adapted 
to t
c objects of thè Normal School, as your Excellency was pleased to state, on your 
personal examination of them during your welcome and gratifying visit to rpper Can- 
ada, in the autumn of 1847. 
The E'stablishment consists of the Provincia] Normal S'cho-ol proper, and the 
aopended :.\lodp] Schools. The former, the S'chool of Instruction, by Lecture; the latter, 
the School of Instruction, by Practice. The pupils of the former are Teachers-in-train- 
ing; the pupils of t'he latter are 120 children from the City of Toronto, who pay two. 
pence a week each. In the former two Professors, Or Masters, are employed; in the 
latter tilere are two regularly Trained Teachers, under tlhe superintendence of the 
Hcad-11aster of the Normal .school. In the Model Schools each of the Students of the 
Xorinal 8.('hool, under pr-oper oversight and direction, teaches an hour a day, during 
three daYl:J in the week; 'So that from six to twelve 'Pupil-Teachers are employed in thp 
B0YS' Model School during the greater part of the time. The l\1odel School is designed 
to be a practical exemplification of the -system of s,chool teaching and discipline prac- 
ticed in the Normal School. 
The 'Model School was opened in February last, (1848,) and the applications for 
arrmi8SifJn into it have, .from the beginning, been far more numerous than could be 
entertained. 


5. The Opening of the N01'maZ SchooZ in NovembeT, 184:7. 


The Xormal ,Sichool was opened on the first of Kovember 1847, in the presence of 
a large number of influential Gentlemen from different 11unicipal Districts of Upper 
Canada. After a brief explanatory statement by the Chief Sperintendent of Schools, the 
Head Master, 011'. T. J. Robertson,) delivered an admira,ble introductory Addre,ss, on 
the "Importance of Kor.mal School Instruction," .and the system intended to be .pursued 
ir. the Upper Canada S.chool; and :\11'. H. Y. Hind, (late Sc1holar of Queen's College, 
Cambridge), :vI.athE.matical :vIaste,r .and Lecturer in Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, 
gave an able and luci.d explanation of the subjects of instruction appertaining to his 
own department, and of their adaptation to the pursuits and employments of the peo- 
pl
 of this Country. Twenty students presented themselvEs, with the resquisite certi- 
ficates of character, etcetera, at the opening of the Normal School; but their number 
increased in a few weeks to fifty-four. 
The first Session of the Institution was closed in the middle of April, (1818,) by a 
public examination, 'Which, notwithstanding the disadvantages incident to the first ses- 
",inn of a new Institution, gave the highest satisfaction to the many distinguished and 
intelligent Gentlemen who witnessed it, and received the unanimous and warm eulogiums 
of the public press. 
The second, or present, Session commenced in the middle of )Iay, 18!8; -and there 
are now 118 students in attendance, of whom 20 are Females;-a Female Department 
having bef'n established at the commencement of this 8'econd SEssion. lTpwards of 
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ninety oi the present students have been Teachers of Common S.chools, and came to the 
Xormal School to qualify themselves better for the duties of their profession. 


6. The Subjects of Instruction in the Normal S'chool. 


The Head '}Iaster gives instructions in the Elements, and Philos-ophy, of Grammar, 
Orthography, Compositi-on, Art of Reading, Rudiments of Logic, Geography, ':Mathematical, 
Physical, and Political, with rudiments of the Use of the Globes, Elements of General 
H;story, Linear Drawing, Mulhauser's System of Writing,. Rudiments of Trigonometry, 
'.\ Hh a view to Land S'urveying \\ ith the Theodolite, Art of Teaching, with daily teach- 
- ing in the 
Iodel School, mode of teaching the Xational School Books. The Mathematical 

[:tstE'l' gives instruction in the Science and Practice of Arithmetic, including the use of 
the Logarithm Tables, Algebra, as far as Quadratic Equations, the Progressions and the 
Binomial Theorem, inclusive, Geometry, six books of Euclid, Heat, Electricity, Galvanism, 
and 
lagnetism, 
'Iechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, .Animal and Vegetable Physiology, 
E!",ments of Astronomy and of Agri'cultural Chemistry. Animal ,Physiology is treated of 
in special reference to the laws of health, and the proper means of preserving it, with 
various practical observations on the Ventilation and Temperature of .school-Houses. 
l.
nder the head of :\lechanics, besides a general exposition of the five 1'Iechanical Powers, 
if301ated and confined, the Steam-Engine, the -Locomotive, the different varieties of Pumps 
and Hydraulic Engine'S have been practically illustrated and explained. Agricultural 
Chrmistry, that important science, (as far as time will permit,) is treated in special 
rp
eren('e to the S-oils, Climate, and Pr-oductions of this Country, illustrating particularly 
thp mode in w1hi<,h experiments of an -agricultural character should be conducted. During 
T!J.e present Summer Session, upwards of fifty Agricultural Experiments are being made 
ùn the grounds attached to the Normal School, under the direction of the :\1athematical 
)13ster, whose taste for Horticulture and .Agriculture is not less ardent than his talents 
as a 11athematician and Lecturer are pre-eminent. The Grounds are placed under his 
immediate care, and the students derive no small advantage from his refined taste and 
Tural sympathies; and I must not omit to add, that regular instruction is given by a 
rompetent person specially employed in Vocal 
'Iusic, according to the German system. 
of Wilhelm, as anglicized by Hullah, under the sanction of Her Majesty's Privy Council 
Committee on Education. This system is specially adapted for popular use, and it has 
tf'en formally recommended by the Governments of France and England.t 


7. Remarks on the Prope1' Mode of teaching these Subjects. 
It is scarcely necessary for one to remark, that the mode of teaching these subjects 
is of the most thorough and practical character, exercising the powers of perception, 
uJlderstanding, and judgment, rather than burthening the memory; elucidating the 
re3.son of rules, rather than merely teaching rules themselves, inculcating the habit of 
thinking, of investigation, of reasoning, a.nd not of a lavish reliance upon the recollec- 
ti0n of rules, or upon their authority; and enfor-cing and illustrating the whole, in 
connection with the future duties and profession of the students. Mr. Robertson, the 
Head :\Iaster, from his high talents and qualifications as a Teacher, his -long experiencè, 
a!1d standing as a ,School Inspector, under the National Board of Education in Ireland, 
is most admirably adapte-d for the varied and importallit instructions and duties which 
appertain to his department, as a Teacher, and to his position as Head Master; and 


.On the importance and advantages of this system of writing which has been Officially 
sanctioned and recommended by the French and English Governments, see Report o
 a 
System of Public Elementary Instruction for Upper Canada, ,on pages 172-176 of the SIXth 
Volume of the Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada. 
tRespecting some characteristics of this system, the manner in which it has been 
adopted in France and England, together with the great advantages conne
ted with the 
teaching of Vocal Music in Common Schools, see Report on a System of PublIc Elementary 
Instruction for L'pper Canada, on pages 186-189 of the Sixth Volume of the History of 
Education in Upper Canada. 
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1r. Hind, to the qualifications already mentioned, unites the rare advantage of a practical 
acquaintance with the tharough and profound German system .of teaching the exact 
seiences, and the different branches of 
atural ,Philosophy, having attended lectures 
two years in the .celebrated Royal Commercial School at Leipzic, in Germany. The 
Provincial Normal Schaol is also provided with exceHent Models, and Apparatus foOl' 
;
Hustrations and experÏments in the course of lectures, .or rather teaching by lecture; 
. -
hat is, blending continuous examinations with oral lectures. The .i.n:w:nense advantages 
- to the students themselves of such a preliminary course of training, and the benefits 
to thE\ Province at large of sending out annually fr-om 150 to 20.0, Teachers, thus pre- 
þared, into its variaus Munidpal Districts, can be more easily conceived than described. 
- A process of this kind, for a few years, will render our Common S,chools worthy of being 
-....the "S'chools of the People." 


8. Provision for Religious Teaching in the Normal School. 


n is alSQ worthy of spedal remark, that every Friday afternoon, from two to four 
.o'clock, is dl(Jvoted toO Religious Instruction, when the Clergy of the several Religious 
Persuasions attend, and give such courses .of Religious Instruction to the members of 
their respective Churches .as they judge expedient. This arrangement is found to be both 
(,Onvenient and satisfactory, and, I have na daubt, very beneficial. The students are also 
rquired to attend their several Places of Worship .on the Sabbath. 


9. Terms 01 Admission to the Normal S.chool. and Weekly aid to St1.ldents. 


The Terms .of .Ad.mission, which, after mature deliberation, were adopted by the Board 
of Education, will be .found in the Appendix to this Report; as also the General Rules 
and Regulations. 
In a .printed Circular, dated the 4th of August, 1846, the ,Board announced, as a 
Regulation applicable to all students "a trial of t1hree months as to capacity and dis- 
position both to learn and to teach.'" The Board has extended this condition to the whole 
period of the student's attendance, so that if at any time any student rel,apses in his 
application, and manifests inatten.tion to his studies and duties, the weekly assistance 
is no longer allowed him, the Board being determined to expend whatever means the 
Lf'gislature 
as placed, or may place, at its disposal, with the most careful e.conomy, 
and to advance most effectually the objects of Normal School Instruction in Upper 

anada. The aiding .of students to the amount of five shillings a 'Week each, in addition 
to providing them with Books and giving them instruction, has been adopted after the 
example of the Executive Committee of the New York State Normal School at IAlbany, 
.and from the circumstances that too little encouragement is given to Common 8chool 
Teachers. The continuance of it must depend upon the liberality of the Legislature, as 
this expenditure was not taken into consideration, when the original estimate of the 
probable current expenses of the Institution was l,aid before the Government. But I 
know of no way, as the experience of ot!her Countries has shown, in which so much 
may be dQne to promote directly, and indirectly, the great interests of sound popular 
education; in some Countries .of Europe all the expenses of Normal School students are 
Gefrayed by the Gov
rnment. 


1-0. The Oondition, requiring ßtudents to continue Teaching for a fixed period, is 
reasonable. 


The only point on which, as far as .I know, any doubt Or apprehension has ,been 
expressed, relates toO the declaration required by the Board from candidates for admis- 
sjon to the Normal School respecting their intention to teach School, and that their 
object in coming to the NQrmal School is to qualify themselves better for that profes- 


*The part of the Circular here referred to will be found on page 238 of the Sixth Volume 
of the Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada. 
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sion. It has been suppos
d by some, that this voluntary obligation of morality and 
honour is not sufficient to secure the Students to the profession of School Teaching. The 
reply is, that t!his 'Condition is the same as is required by the authorities of Normal 

cl.lOol.g in the neigh'bouring States, where the temptations and ha1bits of varied enter- 
prise and adventure are more common and .powerful than in this Country; that it i5 
brtter for a man to pursue any profes.sion as a freeman than as a slav'e; that, if a man 
èot's not pursue School Teaching voluntarily, he will not do so suocessfully and usefully; 
that it has been found, by actual experiment, that those who have regularly q !lalified them- 

f'lves for .school Teaching do, as a general rule, follow it, and that in the few instances 
of their being compelled, or induced, to leave the profession, they are not altogether 
lost to the interes.ts of Common Schools. On this point it will be sufficient for me to 
quote the following statements and remarks of the Executive Committee for the Manag8- 
mellt of the New York State Normal Sc'hool, in their Report of January, 1847;- 


11. Experieoce of the New York State Normal School in this Matter. 


"It is found, upon examination of the School Register, that since December 18th, 
l
H, 508 students have attended the State Normal School for a longer, or shorter, period. 
Of this number 178 are now in the School; 6 have died; 14 were found to be incom- 
pf'tent for teaching, and were, at an early day, advised to engage in other .pursuits; 11 
lE'ft on account of ill health, unfitting them alike for study and teaching; and 29 left at 
an early period of their connection with the School, relinquishing for various reasons 
the purpose of teaching. If these numbers be added together their sum will be found 
to be 338; and, if this last number be subtracted from the whole number on the School 
Register, the remainder to be -a'ccounted for is 27(). Of these 27,0, 144 are Graduates of the 
S('hool; and the Committee know, that 129 ()f them have been engaged in teaching since 
t
eir graduation; and of the remaining 15 'Graduates, one has died, and the -rest, with 
the exception of 4, are beieved to be teaching, though no definite knowledge of their 
pursuits has been obtained. It may also be proper to state, that those persons, who have 
not been heard from, were Graduates of last term, and sufficient time has scarcely 
elapsed to afford an opportunity of learning their pursuits. Of the remainder of the 
.270, numbering 126, who left the School prior to graduation, nearly all, on leaving, 
declared that it was their intention to teach; 81 are known to 'have taught since they 
left, and but few of the others have ,been heard .from. Thus, it appear.s, that the state 
Normal School has sent out 2.13 perso-ns, who, when heard from, were 8iCtually engaged in 
teaching. In many instances, also, accounts have been received of the' manne-r in which 
these Students were a,cquitting themselves as Teachers, and the Committee are happy 
to say that, aß far as 'heard from,- they are giving great satisfaction. 
"From these statements it will appear that the assertion is without facts to warrant 
It, that th
 Students of the School do not design to teach. The most of those 'Who have 
gone forth, and were competent to teach, are actually and successfully engaged in teach- 
ing. Furthermore, the Committee have the facts to prove that four-fifths of the pupils 
who have entered the Normal School had taught before they .came to it, and, this, inde- 
pendent of the facts above named, would justify the presumption that, in coming to the 
Kormal S
hool, they wished to fit theml:Jelves the better for the work 'Of teaching, and 
f'xpeded to devote themselves to it; for why would they .come to a S'chool, the exercises 
of which are designed for the benefit of Teachers, unless they wished to fit themselves 
to become such. . 
"It appears, therefore, to the Committee, that the Normal ,School must do great 
good, because it has already done much. It has sent out 213 persons, (the most of whom 
bad taught school before,) with higher aims, increased ()rder, more extensive acquire- 
n1f'nts, and with greater aptness to teach than it found them; facts prove this to be 
true, and what has been already done can be done again, and it is confidently believed 
it will be. 
"But thus far, the indirect good influence of the Normal School has been greater than 
the direct influence. The pupils returning to their homes, have awakened a deeper 
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iTltprest in the subject of education in their own Counties. The Teachers have, in gen- 
eral, received them kindly; no jealousies have been awakened, and whatever improvement 
t
e 'Normals' could suggest, or information they could give, was kindly received, and 
t
.Jrned to good a'ccount. 
"A pleasant spirit of emulation has also been excited in some Counties. The Teachers 
have sought to surpass the Kormal pupils, by having better Schools than they, and thus 
an honest rivalry has been excited, all striving to do their best. _ 
"Henco it would seem that, independent of actual teaching in the district S.chools, 
the Normal Students are making a deep and salutary impression upon every portion of 
the State. Furthermore, the community at large is becoming convinced that Xormal 
S'chools are valuable; nay, necessary. Hence, independent Schools of this kind are 
already instituted, and it is hoped and believed, that mOre will be instituted. This is 
well, Ýery well. It is just what was hoped for; and if the State Normal School did no 
more than to ex-cite attention, and cause ten, or twenty, independent Xormal Institu- 
tions to be started through the State, the money and time and labour expended, in its 
formation and guardianship, would be a most profitable outlay.". 


XVII.-GENER-\.L REscLT
 tARRIYED AT IN UPPER CA
AD.-\. I
 1847. 


It would be too much to expect any very marked results in advanoee for the firat 
year's operations of the School Law of 1846, against the misconceptions, prejudices and 
oppositions, which, as the School history of all Countries shows, has invariably attended 
the introduction of any general law on the subje,ct, and under the disadvantages common 
to the working of every new law, the entire efficiency of which, with the bare exception 
of the apportionment of the Legislative School Grant, depends upon the voluntary action 
of the people themselves, in their local Distri'ct, or Hehool Section, Municipalities, or 
isolated domestic and individual relations. The Common Hchool proceedings of the year 
1847 may, therefore, be considered as the voluntary educational development of the 
public mind of Upper Canada, during the first year's operations of the present School 
Act of 1846, and the Common School System founded under it; and the preceding por- 
tions, and a-C'companying Statistics, of this Report s'how that development has resulted in 
an increase of local Assessment, of local Rate-Bills, of attendance of pupils at the Schools, 
and of the collection of a mass of information, which, however, defe,ctive in some of its 
details, is of a varied and most important character, and will serve as the basis of useful 
inquiries, calculations and improvements in the Common Schools of every :\lunicipal 
District in Upper Canada. 


1. Evidence of satisfactory progress in the j.uture. 
In addition to this, and apart from the- successful establishment of the Provindal 
XOl'mal S;
hoo]. I think every intelligent man of any party will bear witness, that a 
greatly iI1crea!'cd interest has been created among the people at large, on the importance 
and charar:-t.er of Common School Instruction; and that this, after all, is the object of 
the greatest importance, and the most difficult of accomplishment in laying the founda- 
tion of a system of universal education. The difficulty in this respect is still wide- 
spread and lamentable; but it is a cause of congratulation that it is very much lese;; 
t:Hm heretof-orp, and that an organization and interest have been commenced, which, 
if fostered ,and enC'ouraged, promise auslpicious developments an.d beneficial results in 
elf' future. 


2. Personal reports of Local District S'chool Superintendents. 
I regret. that only some of the Distri'ct Superintendents of Schools have accompanied 
their StatisUcaI Reports with general remarks. I will here insert extracts from thos
 


· "The Normal Schools and Their Work in Ontario" is the title of a paper in the "Special 
Report of the Bureau of EducaUon-," Part II., pages 2
3-229, by Mr. Jo<::eph H. Smith, rublic 
School Inspector, County of Wentworth, Ontario, Canada. puhlished at Washington, in 1886. 
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\\ hirh have been forwarded to me of a general character; and, as such, they may, pèr- 
haps, be regarded as indicating what is common to the Country at large, on the subjects 
to whic-h they refer. 
If those for next year are more complete I v..ill ins
rt extracts from them, so as t'J 
show at the outset what was the general character of the education in the rural :\Iuni- 
c-ipal Districts of the Province. They n
ed not be repeated ex-cept at intervals. 
The Comn:on 
chool Superintendent of the Dalhousie District, (the Honourable 
Hanmett PinlHòY,) says: 
"1 have to add, that, although, the Scho-ol Hous.es in the rural parts of this District 
are still below mediocrity, as to their construction, furniture and convenience, and the 
Teachers, in many instances, are far from being efficient, but of good moral character and 
application to their duties; the Hehool Trustees, instead of being the most intelligent 
a'l1Ong the S'Ettlers, are, most generally, the most untutored; yet, upon the whole, a 
\ aluable improvement has been effected, and is progressing, as is also .th
 desire for 
general Education; and I believe it '\\ould be greatly encouraged by the circulation of all 
Educational Journal." 


The School Superintendent of the Bathurst District, (the Reverend James Padfield,) 
remarks: 


"So far as I have had an opportunity of judging, I believe Common School Educa- 
tion to be gradual!) ptogrEssing toward a better state than formerly in this District." 


The S('hool Superintendent of the :.\1idland District, (:\11'. John Strachan,) noted for 
his industry in School visiting, etcetera, says: 


"I am happy to state, that the Schools in general are improving, and that parents 
now take a far m-ore lively interest in t'hem than formerly. Public Examinations of the 
Schools are generally very well attended, especially where there is a good Teacher. I 
consider that wher
 the Visitors have done their duty, it has b
en attended with very 
blC'neficial results in stimulating Teachers, parents and pupils. It is impossible, as yet, 
4:.0 get a properly qualified Teacher for every School; but 1 trust that the time is not 
.Jistant w'hen all, who are \\ illing to pay for a good Teacher, may have one. Almost 
"'Yo:>ry Teacher, who has attended the District :\lodel School for any length of time, 
is now teaching with good success." 


The School Superintendent of Prince Edward District, (ìVIr. Thomas Donnelly,) 
writes: 


"Our Schools, 1 am happy to be able to say, are, on the whole, improving: some of 
them are in a highly satisfactory condition, and would, I think, suffer nothing in com- 
parison with the Schools of any District in the Province; and, though the number of 
sl1('h Schools is, at present, small, 1 confidently anticipate an increase, as their good 
effects, in the neighbourhoods in which they are established, cannot fail to be seen by 
the most unobserving. 
"1 have much pleasure in stating that the admirable series of Reading Books pub- 
lished by the Irish National Board, are coming into extensive use in this District. 
Wherever they 'have been introduced they have, 1 believe, given satisfaction;-they ar9 
calculated to improve the head as well as the mind-to render knowledge attractive to 
the scholar, and to facilitate the labour of the Teacher; many of the books, indeed, might 
be read with advantage by childre.n of a larger growth." 
The Sch-ool Superintendent of the Victoria District, (Mr. William Hutton,) states: 
"The improvement from last year has indeed been very great. The number of 
children attending the Schools has increased ten per cent., and the knowledge acquired, 
whilst there, has increased fifty per cent. The surveillance of a School Superintendent 
adds a wonderful stimulus to the Teacher; and the change from the old "hum-drum" 
V.-5 
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system to an intellectual one has done a world of good. The Irish Kational S-chool 
Books, too, have been very generally adopted; and they cannot be used by any Teacher, 
however dull, or stupid, without leading the child to think for itself,-to become inter- 
f'sted in its wQrk,-to read intellectually; and this is the grand point to be attained, 
to teach the -child to think for itself. I have done as .much as I possibly could to consign 
to disuse the unmeaning, the unintelligible and enslaving columns of the Spelling- 
Book,* and to show the proper use of those invaluable National Text Books; and I am 
happy to know that I have been very successful in this matter. In my tour this Winter, 
I found fifty of these National School Books in use, where there was not Qne in use 
before, (in 1846); and the sale of them in 'Belleville has been very large; very much, 
however, remains to be done, and I have no doubt that under this very Act (if people 
only have a little .patience to allQw it to be hetter understood,) t'hose who have inter- 
ested themselves in the good work of educating the people, will have the satisfactioil 
of knowing that not a single sane .adult now under twelve years of age will in a few years 
bence be ignorant of reading and writing,-the .machinery by "which to acquire educa- 
tion.'. 


The Scho-ol Superintendent of the Newcastle Dis.trict, 0-1r. Benjamin Hayter, R.K), 
observes: 


"The Common Schools in this District are being greatly increased, and many of 
the Trustees are actuated by a laudable spirit, and are anxious to introduce the National 
SeriEs of School Books. \Vherever these Bo-oks are- used, great imprQvement is visible, 
even in the disdpline of the schools." 


The School S'uperintendent of the Colborne District, (Mr. Elias Burnham,) re- 
marks: 


"\Yith respect to the state of the Common Schools in this District, I regret that I 
cannot speak of -any material improvement therein during the past year. But I must, 

lOwever, bear witness to the desire manifested by all classes of people to avail them- 
selves of the b(mefits of education, and of their uniform conviction Qf the advantages of 
giving their ,children the means of obtaining knowledge at any cost. The public mind, 
in this respect, has undergone a most salutary change during the last four years. The 
apathy and carelessness which formerly prevailed have given way to activity and 
energy; and the prevailing desire now is to extend and advance knowledge, and to instruct 
3.1111 enlighten the rising generation in the principles and practice of a sound education. 
I augur well for the future. I can discover unmistakable indications of the right diree- 
tron of the public mind in regard to our S.chools, and of the necessity of their more gen- 
eral and liberal -support; and I feel satisfied that, within a very short period, the most 
gratifying evidences of progress in this respect will mark every .part of this fine ani! 
r::tpidly increasing District. During the year 1847, general harmony appears to have pre- 
yai1ed among all the SlChools of this District,-at least, no complaints were made to me. 
I look upon this as auguring well for the intelligence and interests of the people. It 
5hows that private differences have been made to give way to the general advantage, and, 
tl:at individual, or local prejudices, or feelings, have not been allowed to mar the pros- 
perity of the Sc:hoo1s. ':May it eveT Ibe soo!" 


The School Superintendent of the S'imcoe District, (Mr. Henry Adolphus Clifford), 
observes: 


" It is somewhat cheering, and prophetic of a better state Qf things, to compare the 
prE'sent state of things, and the present state of the Schools in this Distrid with that 
which characterized them six years ago. Then there were scarcely any Schools in con- 
tinuous operation but those of West Gwillimbury and Tecumseth, the two óldest and 


.See ChIef Superintendents' remarks on this subject on page 170 of the SIxth Volume of 
the Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada. 
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most 'Wealthy Townships in tbe District, and, even in these places, much improvement 
has lately been made; and new, and, in many cases, commodious, School-Houses are 
springing up in all parts of the County. 
either is tbere now any inhabited Township 
without on
 ()if more Schools, .accordJng to its ,population. T.boe ebaradelI" ()If tJhe Schools is, 
in many cases, changing for the better; and I am most happy to say that, among the 
Teachers gelD:erelly, a great desire for improvement has 
n evinced. :\lany of them I 
believe intend spending some time at the Normal 8c'hool during the summer; and the 

Hlvantages to be there 'derived must eve.ntut3.11y be pr'oduetive of the greatest benefits in 
all parts of the Province." 


The School Superintendent of the Talbot District, (the Reverend William Clark), 
states: 


.. The r\ational Series of School Books, are very generally introduced. 'Ve have 
not more than ten thoroughly good Teachers, who hold general Certificates. Hence, I 
regard the opening of the Xormal School as a great desideratum; and trust that, through 
the providence of Go,d, it will be sustaine.d, and prove a great blessing to the Country. 
Th Mr. Robertson, (Hea,d :\laster od: the Xormal Ee-hool), we feel under great obligations 
fo!" his cheering visit at the close of the year for the purpose of enlightening us on the 
subject of teaching; many of the Teachers gratefully mentioned his name." 


The School Superintendent of the Niagara District, ('Mr. Dexter D'Everardo), eon- 
c1udes his Report with the following remark: 


.. I will avail my
elf of this opportunity to úbserve that our Schools, as a whole, 
were never in a more flourishing condition than they are at present." 


The School Superintendent of the Wellington District, (:\11'. Alexander Allan, A.M.), 
states: 


.. Although there is a faIling off in some of the Townships, yet it is gratifying to 
find that in the whole District, there is a considerable addition to the number of 
sc
alars beyond that of former years, and ahout one-third part more than the increase 
of the population in 1847. I have likewise to report that the School Trustees, in 
general, are more desirous to have qualified Teachers, and are more disposed to pay 
them better salaries than hitherto. This I consider a m.atter of great importance to the 
progress of education in this part of the Province." 
The School .superintendent of the Huron District, (Mr. John Bignall), says:- 
"I have great happiness in stating that the Common Schools throughout this Dis- 
trkt are fast and greatly improving, and are assuming a totally different chara-cter from 
what they bore some yeal'S back. A Hberal spirit is generally manif.esting itself in 
school matters, w.hich I trust will not fail to introduce a superior dass of Teachers. 
The ",--ant of s'uita-ble Text Books has hitherto be-elll a CtonsidElfable drawback, but there is 
e\rery probability of the difficulty being so.on obviated by th-e liberality of the }Iunicipal 
Council, which has ordered a Hundred pound
' (
100), worth of the Xational School 
Books." 


XVIII. 11ISCELLAXEO{;"S REMARKS ox THE FOREGOING LocAL SCHOOL REPORTS. 


In regard to the various returns contained in this Report, it is worthy of remark, 
thp_t, bein,g defective they nevertheless exhibit the state of public elementary instruction 
in Upper Canad,a somewhat below the reality. 


1. Encouraging character 01 the local efforts now being made. 
The facts of this Report also show with what readiness and cordiality the great 
body of the inhabitants of Upper Canada have availed themselves of the first facilities 
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and 
ll'couragement, afforded them ,by the Government and Legislature, for the education 
of their children, and the great advancts which have been made in a few years toward 
the establiRhmEnt of a general System of Common Schools. It is likewise very clear, 
fr-oID these facts, that Vhe altt.acks made 'Uipon the pore.s.eut School System and Law are 
but the exprpssion of the feelings of individual writers, and no indication of the 
sentiments and spirit of the Country. 


2. Condition of the Schools in Cities and Towns. 


In this Report I have not specially referred to Common Schools in Cities and Incor- 
porated Towns, as the IAct of 1847, under which they are to be organized, did not come 
into operation until the commencement of the current year, 1848. 


3. Provision tor Denominational. or Mixed, Schools. 


I addressed a Circular to the Heads of City and Town Corporations on the pro- 
visions of this Act, and the best means of efficiently and economkally organizing Com- 
mon Schools in Cities and To\\ liS. Thf>re is one provision of this Act, of 1847, on which 
J desire to offer a few words of expìanation. I refer to the power which it gives to the 
School Authorities of each City and Town to estalblish Denomination.al, or 'mix'ed, Schoo-Is, 
as they may judge expedient. It has not perhaps occurred to those 'Who have com- 
mented on this feature of the law, that a similar provision, under a much more objection- 
able form, has been incorporated into each of the three Cammon S-chool Acts for Upper 
Canada, which have been passed since 1840: (in 1841, 1843 and 1846). It has been 
provicted in each of these .Acts that any ten householders of any School Soection can 
demand a .He-pa.r-ate SlChoo'l, and a portion of the School Fund to -support it. I have 
never sef>n the necessity for such a provision, in connection with any section of the 
Common School Law, which provides that no child shall be compelled to. read any 
rf>!igious book, or attend any religious exercise ,contrary to the wishes of his parents 
or guardians; and, besides the apparent inexpediency of this provision of the law, it 
bls be-en seri,O'usly objected to as inequitable, pe:rll11'itlting the Roman Catholic PeriSouasion 
to have a Denomination.al School, but n'Û't g:r3Jntin,g a simi,'oar right, or privilege, to any 
one Protestant Persuasion. It has been maintained that all Religious Persuasions should 
be placed upon an equal footing before the law; that, although several Protestant Per- 
suasions may be agreed as to the translation of the S.criptures which should be used, 
they are not agreed as to the kind and extent of the Religious Instruction which shouB 
be given in a School,-the very obje-ct contemplated in the establishment of a Separate 
8-chool; and, therefore, Each Protestant Persuasion should be placed upon the same 
footing with the Roman Catholic Persuasion. This is the 'case, under the provisions of 
'the City and Town School Act, and, therefore, the Authorities of no Religious Per- 
suasion have opposed, or petitioned against, it, as some of them did against the previous 
School Act. But the CitlY and Town Common School Act of 1847 does not give the 
power of anyone Religious P-ersuasion, much less to any ten householders of it, to 
demand a Separate S.chool: that power is taken from all Religious Persuasions, and 
given to the Public S,chool Authorities, appointed by the elected representatives of each 
Town, or City. 
Under this Act, the efficiency of an existing Common School -cannot be destroyed, 
and the interests of SU-c'h Se-ction divided, at the pleasure of any ten sectarian house- 
holders. The Authorities, who are responsible for all the Schools in each City, or 
Town, and for the means ne'cessary to support them, are to judge whether any Denom- 
inational School at all is expedient-where it may .be established, if permitted, and what 
amount of support it shal1 receive; nor does this Act of 1847 permit the election of any 
sectarian S.chool Trustees, nor the appointment of a 'fIeacher of any Religious Per- 
suasion, or su-ch, even for a Denominational School. Every Teacher of such School 
must be apPiI"oved of by t1he Town, or City, Schoo'l ArurthiOriUes. There are, therefore, 
guards and restrktions -connected with the establiS'hment of a Denominational Sehool 
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in Cities and Towns, under the new Act, which did not previously exist; it, in fact, 
lwves the applicatiQns, or pretensions, of each Religious .Persuasion to the judgment of 
tllose who provide the greater part of the local School Fund, and relieves the Govern- 
mf'ut and Legislature fr'Om the influence of any such sectarian pressure. T.he effect of 
this Act bas already been to lessen rather than increase Denominational Schools, while 
it. plac-Es all Religious Persuasi'Ons UP'OIll th.e same legal footing, and leaVEs none 'Of 
them any plausible ground to attack the School La-.v, or oppose the S'çhool .system. My 
lfepo1"t on a System 01 Public Elementary lnstrudiun for Upper Canada, as well ilS 
various decisions and opinions, which I have given, amply s'how, that I am far from 
advocating the establishment 'Of Denominational E-cho.ols; but I was not pn:parE:d to 
condemIl what had been unanimously sanctionEd by two succe.ssive Parliaments, (videlicet 
in ] ð-U, 1843 and 184'6) and in adapting that provision to the present s.ystem of Schools 
in Cities and Towns, I know not ho\\ it can be placed upon a more equitable and less 
exceptionable footing. 


May it Please Your Excellency: 
I beg, in conclusion, to refer to the copies of printed Circulars, given in the 
Appendix to this Report,. as to the spirit and manner in whiC'h I have endeavored to 
carry thf' Common School Law of 1846 into effect, in regard t'O Districts, Cities aud 
Towns. In addition to actual experiment, the law has been subjected to an unpre- 
cerlented test of popular inquiry and criticism. At Public .school 1Ieetings, held during 
the last autumn in the various Distrids of Cpper Canada, I invited all parties con- 
(:
rned to make any objecti'Ons, inquiries, or suggestions, they might think proper, 
respecting the provisions of the Common S'chool Act of 1846. Tille result of these con- 
versationR is stated in an AppendIx to this Report.t At those Meetings several valuable 
suggestions were made, as to amendments in certain provisi'Ons of the present Sch.ool 
Law; my own experience and observation have suggested several others. I am required 
by the Act to submit to Your Excellency such plans, statements, and suggestions for the 
Improvement of Common Schools, and relating to e.ducati'On in LPper Canada, as I may 
deem useful and expedient; but I think it "\\ ill be more ,convenient and advisable for 
me to submit such p
ans and suggestions in anotber document, wbiC'b I hope to lay 
before You.r Excellency very shortly. 


TOROXTO, August, lS-tS. 


EGERTO
 RYERSON. 



T-\.TISTICS OF THE CHIEF SLPERI
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The School Stati
ti(':, appenc1ec1 to the Annual TIeport of the Chief Superin- 
tendent of Education fm rpper Canada. for tlw 
'ear 18
 ì. extend, in a printed 
form. from page 2-1: to page 'ì 5. inc1u
i ,e. EèIch of these Rtati:::tical Tables was care- 
funy compiled by the Editor of the Documentary IIi;;tory of Eduration in Fpper 
Canada. 
I app
nd to the foregoing Report of the (""jhipf Sr:.perintenc1ent onl
' the more 
important of these Tables. The final Tahlf' (the" General Stati::-tical Abstract") 
gi,e
 a comprehensi,e ,íf'W of the comparati\-e growth of onr Common Schools in 
the years 18-1:2, 18-1:3, 1R-t-t. ] 8--1-3, 18-4:6 and 18-1-7. Tlw 
tatisti('s in this Table 
pre
ent a 
ome\d13t hopeful outlook a5 to the future, ron
ic1eriI1g the great difficul- 
ties then encountered. in makin2" the ac1nmce which charal'terize
 these years. 1 
only in
ert the first two in this. my first Report, as a sample. 


.These Papers are referred to in a note on page 22, Yolume XIII., of the Documentary 
Hh:tory of Education in Upper Canada. 
tSee aJ!'o Chapter XV., pages 133-139 of the !'ame Yolume 
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 202 0 0 202 0 0 80 2 -l t\0 2 4 
--- 8 1 35 ,913 
Total for 18-17.. 3,055 2,727 20 ,516 10 n,22,955 2 8 20,63-l 0 7 7ïl30 ,5-13 10 5! 
I I -3' 
Total for 18-16.. 2,925 2,58920,85119 9 21,871 16 ;)'1 1 ..... . 2 0 o '29,385 12 3
 
I 01 I 
Total for 18-l5.. 3,09-l 2,73620,962 0 0 22,135 0 ..... . ..... . 32 , (j22 6 71 
I I I 
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STATISTICAL TABLE A FOR 1847. 
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f: s. d. 
 s. d.1 $ s. d. f: s. d. f: s. d. f: s. d. f: s. d. 
275 -I 8 4,-I.U 17 91 3,893 3 -1 551 14 5} 262 12 7
 5,661 17 0 32 0 0 
53 -1 10i 1,016 0 71 1 971 13 7! H 7 0 17 15 7 1,080 10 0 32 0 0 
112 5 5
 5,152 7 4\ !.933 13 1 218 H 3 220 12 6
 6,752 10 0 34 2 6 
129 2 3 2,721 1 9 2,154 2 2
 566 19 6
 54 10 2!l 3,684 10 0 30 14 0 
817 1Y 5 2,187 8 5 1,573 5 5 614 3 0 ..... . 2,348 0 0 39 0 0 
'r 0 0 4,049 6 911 3,997 8 9 51 18 01 6,121 13 0 37 2 0 
-;) . . . . . . 
233 3 10
 1,994 15 3i 1,852 12 7
 H2 2 8} 81 17 -l 3.01-1 6 0 31 0 0 
317 5 7
 2,324 19 4 I 2,00Y 11 6 315 7 10 I 101 3 61 3,828 0 0 37 5 4 
215 3 11
 6,005 1 4 5,560 5 8
 i.J.l 15 7! 253 5 f>i 7,207 5 0 42 () 5 
228 1 7! 9,315 19 7! 8,707 19 4! 608 0 3 603 0 41 9,465 15 0 31 11 1 
129 1 10! 1,306 H 5 991 15 7! 314 18 91 111 18 0 2,448 1 0 33 10 0 
407 10 5 2,216 1-l 11
 1,8
6 9 0 330 5 11
 325 12 11i 2,723 0 0 32 13 8 
-106 -1 9i 7,-101 18 -l! 5,003 19 1 2,397 19 3
 1,675 16 10! 9,071 0 0 47 7 1 
1,205 0 71 6,037 U 0 5,033 8 8
 1,004 5 31 1,004 5 31 7,363 0 0 40 18 1 
165 1 H 2,H8 10 3
 2,161 11 6 286 18 9
 203 19 6 3,722 0 0 34 3 6 
235 11 l:Ï 3,298 11 11
 2,987 4 2! 3,117 7 9 . . . . . . 5,233. 0 0 35 7 0 
UO 5 4i 2,983 11 5 2,822 10 31 261 o 11
 95 0 0 4,548 0 0 43 14 7 
163 16 5! -1,955 12 2* 4,917 18 6
 37 13 8 164 19 U 6,940 0 0 U 2 6 
55 o 11
 1,29R 10 61 1,208 2 3ï 90 8 2
 90 8 2
 1,725 0 0 42 9 0 
231 10 8
 3,711 3 1
 3,433 8 5i 277 H 8 238 3 5 4,867 0 0 36 11 9 
-! 
370 0 0 2.263 9 9 2,263 9 9 . . . . . . . . . . . . 2,263 13 0 HI 9 4 
..... . 465 2 O
 369 1 6i 96 0 6 . . . . . . 550 0 0 55 0 0 
5,915 14 6 77,599 11 4! 68,632 U 9;1 8,966 16 6! 5,6H 19 0 100,618 0 0 37 0 0 
..... . 72 , 109 8 6
 67,906 19 Ii . . . . . . .... .. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
..... . 75,720 17 61 71,514 0 0 ..... . ..... . . . . . . . ..... . 
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GEXEIL-\.L AnSTn_\CT OF 


School Houses-Continued. 


School Visits )lade. 


........ "'::i u- I I
 

 
 I 
 
 o.
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c: 
 0'-> 
 5. 1 :5 0 - i-:. 
Xames of Districts if." '"'::;:; 
 c.J I 
 t:.J 
and Cities. 
 
:.-..:= ':f). 
::.,) 
 .if. '.iJ. 

 I 

 .2 
 I 
 . I 
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 I 

 I 

 I
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 :
 5 I '
 .
 .
 .:: 
o '.FJ 0 if.) 0 
 
 0 ;:: I;::: . t:!:rJ Q.::E 
 
 
ö g ö '"' ö 
 
 .J: 2 
 
 "6 g >. ;:: >. t;., 
 E 
 . 0 
z:::: ,"'.8:'" 
 
 '" ,co ;","" E-< '" I 
; '" 1'" -'? '" .-' E-< 
l38\ 37 1 6 2:.. j 113 181 1% 

 51] 61 1 309 804 
38 1 6 2 ] '.. 1.. -16 24 18 171 25 1 53 137 
186 20 -1 ] I 3 .... 210 245 165 65 136 473 1. 084 
104 (1 1 , . . . ., . . , . . ' I " .. 120 101 67 43 67 2114R9 
61 .... 61 79 80 lOß 92 124 491 
165 251 5 3 1 1 1 HJ5 292 93 4
1 9U 129 652 
9:3 5 .... . . ... . 98. 151 49 5 27 237 469 
99 -1 6 1 2 3 109, 90 -16 1-1 52 272 475 
]5fi . .. . 156 119 116 28' 66 3ß3 69 
30U I .... ...... 300 198 13ß 7-1 7:-\ 5ßl 1,0-17 
75 1...... . . . . 1 . .. . 76' 78 -11 27 33 173 352 
79 6 . . . . . . 8:)1 771 97 -10 46 138 398 
]90 6 9 1.. 4 4 205, 210, 188' -l7 li8 3971 892 
17(ji 15 5 2 .. 2 1 1 19(j , 188, 124' 86 118 484 1,10U 
1091..../ 2 .... 2.. 11] ýl 31' 20 43 141 326 
17 2 1 ...... 1 U8 1 113 59 1 -10 36 172 U8 
106 2 2 ..1 2 .. 110 82 82 28 39 170 -102 
193, 11 1 12 . . . ... . 5 . . 7 ./ 216 94 2011 31 47 250 623 
36 4 ...... 40 / 59 34 1 61 32 56 242 
HI 11 1 . . ..] 153 23 108 51 4yl 433 664 
Xo Irepo rt rec'd fr 0 m l Super ent of COllllmon Schools 
Xo
(epo l rted
 I ____1_____ 1 --:__ 

 tals 


........, 2.472 171 ;);) 7 9/18 1 21, 2,82bl 2.5-19 1,823 8S211.203 5.21811.675 


Eastern..... .. .... 
Otta\va . ... .... . ... 
Johnstown........ . 
Ba thur:, t .. . . . . . . . . 
Da] hOUSIe .. . . . . . . . . 
)1idland . . . . . . . . . . . 
Prince Edward.... 
Victoria ." .. .. . . .. 
Kewcastle . . . . . . . . . 
Horne.. . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Colborne. . . . . . . . . . . 
SÜllcoe . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Gore............. . 
Xla
!ara . . . . . . . . . . . 
Talbot ............ . 
Brock . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
WelJington ........ 
London . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Huron ..... . . . . . . . . 
Western ... . . . . . . . . 
Toronto. .... .... " 
Kingston ...... . . . . 
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SL-\ TI5TIC_\L T _\BLE E FOR 184 '(. 


School I 
Requisites. Private and Grammar Schools. 
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 :-ij , 
 
::..> Z I J I Z Z I 
 
 ,Z
(/1, ,-....... j Z 
5 43U I . . . .1. . . . . . ' . . . . i . . . . , . 1 5 430' 5 2 3 5 259 1 5 1 8 I 
1 lUo .... ...... .... ...... 1 100 ß 8, 3 2 2!:J 1 1 
.. . . ..I.. .' ......1 1 I 200 1 2UO S.. . . .. 3 4 270 5 7 
3 I 3ß3..... . . ... .... ...... 3 363 20 4 2 4 
o 2 6 
2 205 .... ...... .... ...... 3 245 H 4 2 2 49 2 4 
I Xo lie re port ed. I 24 2 Kot re port ed. 
. . .. ...... .... ...... 3 ,...... 3.... .. 9 30 I 3 3 Dit,to. 
î I î

.

.I.
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 li 3'
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3 Hili .... ..... .......... 3 190 98 30 Xone report ed. 
1, 6u .. ; .'. . . 6 .' 1 ';' .. "I" . . .. 1 60 2 2 1 5 Xot
 rep orte d. 
. . .. ...... "io I :) . . .. ...... -l 615 .' . . " ...... 1 2 86 1 I 3 I 1 
4 I 294. . .. ...... 1 63u 5 926 74 42 I 3 9 499 1 3 6 5 
.. 1 " 1 '.' 1 ' 6 " 0 ' . 1 . ' 
' I . l .' ,(I . ( " ( ' ) ;) 1 - 800 5 800 51 57 2 17 455 7 1!:J 1 12 
'-' 
 100 17 2,16U...... ...... 2 6 57, 4 4 3 
.... '. ... ., .... ......1 1 ...... 1.... "1 13.... .. 1 2 Xot rep orte d. 
2 I 250 . . . . ' . . . . .. .... 2 250 12 14 1 2 lOY' 1 3 2 

 41 100.... ......1 1 300 2 400 43 1
 2 6 215 1 2 7 1 
- 118 ..., ....., I 1 132 3 250 37 5 2 3 Hl 1 3 5 3 
1271' ' 'l- -- , 'I 2 330 6 157 1 14 16 1 2 3 1!9. 2 5 3 
32 2_729 , 33 1 3.915 , 20 1 3.960 85; 1O.60f 4s6 255 ,-;!!i6 3.531 !401981 53 
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LETTER TO THE PnOnXCL-\.L SECRETARY, ACCO)IP_-\.NYI
G THE FOREGOING REPORT. 


1 have this day forwarded to your address .my School Report for 1847. 
In ljpper Canada 2,727 Schools have been reported, besides a consid
rable number 
not reported; and l'pper Canada has als.o received a disproportionately small share of 
tr.e Leg
Elati ve Echool Grant, (1:24,0000 out of 1:50,000). I think there sh()uld be 3,000 
copips, at least, of the Annual .s.C'hool Report for Upper Canada printed, besides the 
complement intEnded for :\IE'mbeTS of the L'egislature. In the s.t.ate ()If New York, the 
Lf?gis'ature provides each set of School Trustees throughout the State with a copy of 
tlle Annual Echool Rèport of the State Superintendent, and a e-opy of the State Common 
S('hool Journal, as some compensation for their labours, as well as a means of diffusing 
educational information-although Trustees are there allowed a dollar a day for the 
time they are employed in School affairs. In this Country, Trust
es are allon ed n::> 
ppcuniary compensation for their trouble; and, I think, they are at least entitled to a 
copy of the Annual School Report, apart from the advantage of circulating, as widely 
as possible, the information which it contains. 
I hope, in the lCourSre of a few day,s, DO <;ubmit to hh Exce,
lency-in-Co'uncil rè- 

narks on the School Law, and amendments or some of its pr-ovisions, and some additional 
PDactments.,-as E'ugges/ted during my S-chrcol visits to the vario,us Districts l.ast Autumn, 
and by my own observations and experien{'e. 
And as it do-es nüt appe'Rif 03:dvis.able to me to visit the seve-ra.l Districts this autumn, 
a!;' I did last year, and ,as I had intended to do annually; I hope to be ab!e, b
fore the 
cloEe -oJ !the ye.al!" , to submit to "bhoe Governl()'r-Ge'npraHn
Council a Report, with ,arious 
plans of School Houses, as required by the S'rhool Act of 1846, and for whkh numerous 
applicativns have heen mad1e., hut whiC'h I havre not yet ,been abl
 to prelp.are. * 


TORoXTo. 16th of Eepte.mber, lS18. 


EGERTO
 RYEI:SO:" 


CHIEF SrPERIXTEXDEXT'S AXXrAL REPORT OF THE NOR
IAL, 
)f( )DEL 
\XD CO)DIOX 
rHU()LS ] '\ rpPEH ('.-\
_\rL\ FOn 
THE YEAH UHK 'rITII AX 
\.PPEXnTX. 


Sir,-I have the honour to transmit herewith to be lai'd before the Governor. 
General-i!l-Council, my School Report for Upper Canada for the YEar 1848. 
The gen
ral statis.tics of this Report have been pr
pared with much labour and 
:'or':-esponden'ce, rand a.re more comlprehe-nISÏ\"e and ll1Iinlute tha'n th()is
 wlhieh ,were give,n 
in my last Annual Report, or than those contained in any OthH document whi,ch ha3 
hft'll compiled in this C-ountry,-exhibiting, as it !dOES, the pr-ogreEs ()of ComlIllon S'cbao,ols, 
ap.d of the higher Se-mimuies -of Learrning, as far as I have bE'en alble to obtain informa- 
tion in rega
d to them fflom 1841 lÌoO 1849. The vanie,d and im!}ortant statistics fa-r thp 
years 1847 and 1848 are the result of form
 prepared for that purpose and of the 
ûhservan-ce of Regul.atioOns whic'h 'have been prepared und,er the 'p'wvisi.ons clf the present 

C'hool Law, and which illustrate its opBrations. 


'fIIF HO:.'\Ol."RAnLE JA
IES 'LESLIE, 
Secretary of the Province, Montreal. 


EGERTOX Rn:Rso:". 


EDTTATIOX OFFICE, TORo:"To, 19th :\fay, 1849. 


*Kumerou'<; plan;; prepared and publi 'hed by the Honourable Henry Barnard, (the first 
United States Commissioner of Education,) and by other parties, and in England. were pro- 
cured and published in the .Journal -of Education for Upper CanRna, during the years 1841\- 
1875. I also preparpd for the Department and published in HfiS. "The Rchool House: it;:; 
Architecture, Arrangements and (internal) Discipline. etcetera. Again. in 1R76, I published. 
(at a loss,) "The School Hou!'e. its Architecture, External and Internal Arrangement"': 
with Elevations and Plans for Public and High School Buildings, together with Illustrated 
Papers on the Importance of School Hygiene and Ventilation. etcetera, with upward of 
Four Hundred Illustrations." Further. in 1886, I prepared. for the Department, a Book. 
entitled:-"Hint<; and Suggestions on School Architecture and Hygiene, with Plans an,l 
(Seventy-five) Illustrations." 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE :NOR
IAL, :ßI0DEL AND COMMON SCHOOLS 
IN UPPER CANADA FOR THE YEAR 1848. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable James, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor- 
General of Canada, etc., etc., etc. 
M.-\Y IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 
Pursuant to the ,provi:siOThS of the Ooommon School Ad, I have the honour to transmIt 
to Ylou.r ExcelleiIlcy, toO be la:id be.fore the Legis,lature, my School ReptOlrt .f,Q,r the yetar 1848. 
1 have thought it advisable to -limit the statistical pa'rt of the Report to Distriots,- 
omitting the mention and separate statistics o'f individual Towns!hips: For ,the same 
reason I think it proper to confine my remarks to a few statements and references, hav- 
ing discussed at considerable length in my last year's Report the several subjects in- 
volved in the system and progress of Common S.ehools. 


I. THE CO:XDITION OF THE ScHOOLS. 


It is gr'atifY'ing to observe, that in every resped the Schools -are in advance of that 
of the preceding year. This improvement is not -confined to one department, or to a 
few Distri'cts, but extending to every District, City, and Incorporated Town in Upper 
Canada, with the single exception of the City of Toronto. There is, as might be 
supposed, a great difference in the state of the Schools in different Distri'cts, and a great 
difference in tlieir comparative improvement; but it is an encouraging fact, that there 
is some improvement in t'hem all; and that that improvement is under the heads 
which evince most strongly the increasing co-operation and interest of the people at: 
large in the support of the Common Schools. 


II. SCHOOL :\fONEYS. 


In the year 1847 the principal part of the Special Grant of n,500 for the establisÍl- 
mf'nt of the Provincial Normal School was expended, and was -consequently deducted from 
the Legislative School Grant for 1Jhe folIov. ing year; so that there were 5::1,2159 less 
a pportioned for the support of Common Schools in the various Districts in 1848 than 
there had been in 1847. Yet, notwithstanding this deduction, the amount available for 
the Salaries of Teachers for 1848 is 1:8,470 in advance of that for 1847:-the total 
amount available for the Salaries of Teachers in 1847 being 5::77,599 11s. 4*d., w'hile 
tr.at for 1848 is 5::86,0'69 2s. 3*d. As there was a reduction of 5::1,2'59 in the Legislative 
Grant apportioned to the several Districts in 1848, as compared with that for 1847, (a 
reduction which will no-t occur again), it follows that the amount raised by voluntary 
loeal taxation for the salaries of School Teachers was 5::9,728 more in 1848 than in 
1847,-while the amount raised by local voluntary taxation by Hchool Trustees in 1847 
for the same purpose was 5::5,490 in advance of that foOl' 1846. Of this increase of 
5::9,728 in the total amount available for the Salaries of Teachers in 1848 ever that of 
1847, we have an increase .of 5::2,404 under the head of District Council Assessments, and 
E.7,324 under the head of Trustees' Rate-bills,-or that which t'he people in the several 
::;chool Sections vóluntarily tax themselves for the Salaries .of Tea,chers to instruct their 
children, over and above the amount of the School Fund,-which 'consists of the Legis- 
lative Grant and the County Municipal Council Assessments for the year. The total 
amount of S'chool Rate-bills was, for 1846, 5::2.9,385 12s. 3%d.; for 1847, 
30,543 10s. 51hd.; 
for 1848. 1:37,968 10s. 71hd. Thus, these returns exhibit not only a large increase in 
the amount of moneys raised for the- Salaries of Teachers in 1848 over that of any 
vff'lce-dil1g Y-Balr, ,b'Ut an incr'e.ase under each 'Of the head'S, wh.ich evince the growing 
general interest of parents in the education of their children. 
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III. ATTENDANCE OF PUPILS AT THE SCHOOLS. 


According to the Reports of Local Superintendents, the whòle School population of 
Upper Canada in 1848, (that is, of the population between the ages of five and sixteen 
Yl2ars), was 241,102,-being an increase of 10,127 over that of the preceding year. The 
whole number of pupils reported in attendance at the Schools in 1847 was 124,829; the 
whole number in attendance in 1848, was 130,738,-increase of pupils in favour of 1848, 
:.,910. But there is a much greater difference in the a verage than in the aggregate 
attendance of the Pupils at the S.chools during these two years. The gross averag
 
attendance of Pupils in the S'ummer of 1847 was 84,537; in the Summer of 1848 it was 
112,00.0. In the Winter of 1847 the gross average attendance of pupils was 89,99J.; in 
the Winter of 1848 it was 114,800. These results furnish a gratifying illustration of the 
gradual and rapidly advandng progress of S.chool instruction amongst the youthful 
population of Upper Canada; although it is lamentable to observe that nearly one-half 
of our S.ehool population are not in attendance at School at all. 


IV. NUMBER OF SCHOOL S'ECTIONS, ScHOOLS, ETCETERA. 


In my last \Annual Report I mentioned the means which had been employed to 
prevent the formation of small and inefficient School Sections, and to reduce the number 
of those already formed
 It affords me pleasure to be able to remark that while the 
number of S.chool Sections reported for 1847 was 3,055, the number of S.chool Sections 
reported for 1848 was 2,95.3,-a reduction in number of those alread.y formed of 102. 
On the other hand, the number of Schools in operation reported in 1847 'Was 2,727, while 
t1J.e numbeT of Schools in operation in 1848 was 2,800-increase of S.chools in operation 
in favour {)if 1848, 73. It is also .satisfactory rto rem.ark that, while the average attend- 
ance of Pupils at each School was, in the Summer of 1847, 31, and in the Winter 33; it 
was in the Summer of 1848, 40, and in the Winter 41. I have, furthermore, pleasure in 
stating, that while the average time of keeping open the Schools, by qualified Teachers 
throughout Upper Canada in 1847 was 871 months, it was in 1848 not less than 9 months. 
1 herewith subjoin extracts from the Reports of those local Superintendents of Common 
Schools who have accompanied their Statistical Returns with general observations on 
the working of the School Law, and the state and progress of the Schools in their 
respective Districts. 


v. EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF DISTRICT LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF COl\DWN SCHOOLS 
IN UPPER CANADA, FOR THE YEAR 1848 (CONDENSED). 


E:rtract from the Report of Thomas Higginson, Esq1tire, District Superintendent of the 
Ottawa Distri'ct: 


.. Of the state of education in this District I would say it is very low, especially in 
New Settlements; still there are many Teachers, male and female, of respectable attain- 
ments, of correct morals, and persevering industry; and many Pupils possessing a 
much larger amount of elementary knowledge than is generally supposed. A feeling is 
evidently springing up on the part of parents and guardians, and the community gener- 
ally, that the ('ducation of the rising generation is indispensable; and I beÍieve if the 
present system would be permitted to continue, that great, important, and happy results 
would be achieved. That ever vacillating system of Legislation with which this Province 
has been pestered, tends much to paralyze the effects of even the best School Law. 
Public opinion has no time to ,In.aJture on any system untn 81noth.eiI" is adopted. The great 
corrector of abuses. experience, ,becomes bewildered amidst continual fluctuations; and 
thE' public mind having no time to flx on what is beneficial, or reject what Is erroneous, 

e('Omes either bewildered or indifferent." 
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Ext1'act from the Report of the Rev. James Padfield, Local School Superintendent 01 th(' 
B(ltJlUrst District. 


.. Of the 122 Teachers employed in the course of the year in this District, only 10 
1 eceived Certificates from the District Superintendent. It is supposed the rest held 
Yisitors' Certificates. The power given to Visitors to grant Certificates is liable to 
great abuse; ,and in this District many persons have been alLthorized to teach by such 
C<,rtificates, who ought rather to be pupils themselves thlan instructors of others. With 
respect to the character of the S,chools here, they are, for the most part, of the second 
dass; thf're art=' many, however, of the third. Very few only are taught by such 
Teachers as I should deem entitled to general Certificates. On this subject, 'howeve.r, it 
appears to me ,that no definite idea can well be formed until a more accurate statement 
is furnished of the qualifications necessary for the several classes of Teaehers. Ten new 

chool-houses have been erected or ,completed in the District during the year. In most 
(I'
 these erections a much greater regar,d has bee'll paid to the fitness of the buEdings for 
Ulf' purpose they are intended to serve, than has 'heretofore ,been usual in many parts ùf 
this District There is indeed, yet room for improvement; but still every friend of 
education will rejoice at the increasing interest felt on this subjecj, which these build- 
mgs exhibit. The parties who projected and carried 'Üll the works d-eBerve great credit 
for their exertions, and it is to be hoped they will "itness the good effects of their 
labours in the additional advantages thus afforded to both Teachers and Scholars." 


F.xtraet from the RCP01 t of the Honourable Hamnptt Pinhey. Local School Superintendent 
of the Dal1lùusit: Distric-t. 


"You will find on analysation of my Annual Report, that the pecuniary remunera- 
tion actually paid by the Trustees and Parents to the several Teachers, has quadrupled 
t1->f> amount of the Pal'1iamentary Gm,nlt; and I am a.ssulr,ed that the sums appearing due 
to the Teachers on the 31st of December last, have in most of the Sections been paid. 
A very great improvement is visible as regards the efficiency of the TEachers, the acquire- 
lT1 ents of the Pupils, and Scholastic discipline; the Schools are better furnished and the 
children improved in appearance,_ dress and address."' 


Extract from the Report of John Strachan. Esquire. Local School Superinte11dent of the 
JIidland District. 


"It gives me pleasure to state that the Schools in general in the :\Iidland District are 
\"ery much improved from what they formerly were, and some of them are in a most 
flourishing C'ondition, alt'h'Ough too many are inføri-or. I fondly hope that the :\Iod91 
and Xormal SC'hools will have a mo.st salutary effect, and be productive of the best con- 
seqnf'li're'3 by mean.s of raising the standard of IEducation in Common .schools, and 
quali.fy-ing y,o'ling .men to becomle Teachers of Youth." 


D.rtract from the Report 01 lnlliam Hlttton, Esquire. Local School Su.perintendent o! 
the lïctoria District:- 


.. We have as yet ,only O'IJ..e of the Normal Sühool Eotudents in our District, (:.\'Ir. 
Edward Thresher,) and, although in a vety remDte part of the County, I am happy to say 
hp has a ,ery large and good: School, and gives grea1t satisfaction. A few more like 

1i!l1 would infuBe a spirit amongst UiS which we much require.'. 


F. r-tract from the Report of Benjamin Hayter, Esquire, Loral School Superintendent of 
th(> Xewcastle District:- 


"It will be seen that very nearly all the Schools in the District haye heen open 
a. least six months, .a.nd vE,ry many of tJhem -have bøe'll op'en twelve 'll1'o'llths, ind.ep,end'ent of 
those which are always yearly Schoolls. A lively interEst is growing daily in favour 
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of Common School instruction, though there is doubtless still too much apathy, and 
sc>me slight oppo-sition in certain quartETs to .the fair trial of the Act; bUlt tt will be 

een that there is an increase in the averages considerably under all the principal 
headings of the Report, which wHI Ite'St satisf.actorily the rel.ative bearings. I()'f the opera- 
tions of the Act with reference to past years." 


Extract from the Repol t of H. A. Clifford, Esquire, Local Superintendent of the Simco 1 } 
District: - 


"The School-Houses in 'this District, \\-""ith Qnly t\\-""o exceptions, are Log Buildings, 
and only a few of them are provi-d1ed with suitable Seats and Desks; some of the older 
houses are fast going to decay, and w'helfever they have been replaced by new ones 
greater attention has been paid to furnishing them with proper 'conveniences. Ko 
ventilating apparatus has been introduced in any of them, neÍither do any of them 
contain more th.an one room. 
"1 am happy to say that the National School Books have very generaHy introduced 
into this District during the past year, as y.oU will perceive by the RepoI'lt. It i-s true 
that this remark refers only to the First, .second and Thi.rd Reading Books, and, in a 
few instoance'8, to the Fourth; but 1 consider that by .their introduction we have made 
one grand step towards general improvement, for I find that amongst the Teachers who 
nse them but one opini'on of their merit prevails, videlicet, Ithart the progress and im- 
provem
nt now made are much more rapid and substantial than before their introduc- 
Uon. Until the last two years the English Reader and !the ScripturEls, (ve'ry frequoeniUy 
only the latter,) were the only reading Books to be found in :many of the Schools; 
and although I am glad to say that the ScripturES 'have in no iIlJSltance been ddscarded, 
stiH the indis'criminate use of them has, in a great measure, ce3JS l ed, and books designed 
fl)r progressive School Rea,ders now assist them in Sltorling the 'chHdren.s minds with 
useful informati.on. 
"With regard to the lSerutiments .of the pe-ople on the subject of Education, ,I have 
to remark that of couse they are very various, although I believe that upon the whole 
a better feeling exislts and more 'cordiality .a.nd unanimity begin to be exhibited to- 
wards the Schools. At first, almost all classes strongly objected to any d'Írect tax upon 
thc>m for promoting the objoects of general education; but the novelty of such a tax 
has now worn off, and the improbability .of its being abolished having become apparent 
La all, less dissati-sfaction and less opposition are now offered to i,ts coUection." 


E,rtract from the Report of Patrick Thornton, Esquire, Local 
upe7"intendent of the j 
Gore Di.''ltrict: - ; 


"In forwarding thjs Annual Report for 1848, I am ha.ppy to have Íit in my power 
to state that the Schools in this District generally have made considerable advances 
during the year. Perhaps the imp.roveme.nt in 1848 has equalled that of any former year 
flince the appointment .of Distri0t Sup-erintend'ents. There is one thing des-en-es to be 
particularly noticed,-there is a much betteT Spirit generally prevailing th'an in 1847." 


Extract from the Report of Dexter D.Everard, Esquire, Lo'cal Superintendent of the 
j\,-iagam District:- 


"In conne,ûtion with the accompanying Report, 1 have the 'honour to state that, 
during my visits among the Schools of this District the past year, I found a very 
m3rked improvement in the qual,ifications of the Teachers, a mate-rial increase in the 
numbers in attendance, and in appa.ratus and S1ehoo-l Requisites, 3ind a higher and more 
healthy tone of feeling among tohe people genernlly w
th reference to Education than 
I have found in any previo1l1S year. 
"It is true that there aTe many localities where a surprising indifference with 
rf>gard to their School still prevails, aÜendoed by a penny-wise policy and the usual 
V.-6 
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accompaniments, a po.'Or Teache,r, very few and unsuitable Scho.ol Books, an absence 
of almOßt every c'Ûnvenience and facility for communicwting instructions with advan- 
tage, and a six months' SchooOl. But on the o.ther 'hand, a great number of sections have 
s,hake.n off the lethargy of fo.rmer periods; ,have come to understand their real educa- 
tional interests; have determined to employ Teachers 'Of the highest ord-er of attain- 
ments; 00 ,pay them suitable salaries; to 'SIUlpply the 'Pupil'S wIth appr'Oipriate and 'Uni- 
form Text Books; to furni-sh the School'
ho'Use with all nece:ssary Scho.ol Requisites; to 
keep thei:r Schools poe:rrrnanentIy open; and to place their Teachers ,in tha.t respectable 
positio.n in So.ciety which their merits and the impOT.tance o.f their vo.catio.n demand. 
It .gives me pleasure t'O add that this latteT dass of neighoou.rh'Oo.ds is decidedly on the 
increase. In such neig1b.'bourrihoOids the Schools are ,fu-equently visited by '1ìrustees, Par- 
ents and SchoOo.l Visitors; the quartørly examinations are lo.oked forward to with much 
inte.rest and with high expecta1tio.ns ,by all the paTties concerned; are numero.usly at- 
tended, and are pr'Oductive 'Of a great amourut of g'Oo.d. 
"It is scarcely necessary to remark that in such pla.ces School difficulties and com- 
plaints against the S'chool Laws aTe rarely .heard of. 
".Amo.ng the Tleachers exhibi.ting the greatest impro.vement, not o.nly in literary 
acquirementJS, brut in their system 0 teaching, and who.se labours are distinguished fo.r 
the greatest amo.unt 'Of 'us,efulness, are those who have ,enj{)ye.d a co.ursle of training 
in the Provincial No.rmal Sch'Ool,-an Institution which, if duly appreciated and pro- 
perly 
mstained, is destined to rend,er an incalculable service to our Country. 
"Two y'ears have now elapsed since the exLsting Scho.ol Laws came into full opera- 
tion; the party prejudi'ces with which they were at first .re-ceived, 'have gradually w.o'rn 
away, and the poople have thereby been enabled to judge dispassionately of their vari- 
ous enactments. 
"Their general .pr.ovisiO'ns are at this time t'Ûlerably well 'UJ1'derstood; their prac- 
tical adaptati'On to. the wamts of the CounltTY very generally adrrnitted; and the feeling 
of dissatis.factio.n which prevailed with reference to. them in the early part o.f 1847, 
tas given plaCoe to a general dasÎlr.e ,that they may, in their leading and organic features, 
remain unalliered. 
"That these laws are not only practical, but populaT, wlith a la.rge majo.rity of the 
in.ñaõitants o.f the Niagara District, the statistics in the acco.mp.anying Report, com- 
piled froOm the Offidal returns .of the School Trustees, amply pro.ve. By referring to 
that document, it will be seen that upwards of W-13 o.f all ou'r children .of Sch.ool age 
have been enjoying instructio.n in the Public Schools the past year; that the increase 
in attendance at those Schoo.ls over the previ{)us year was mo.re .than 15 per cent., and 
ove.r 1846 more Ithan 33 per cent.; and that the increase in the aggregate number o.f 
months the Schools were kept open, o.ver 1847 was 9 per cent., an.d o.ver 1846 upwards 
of 19 per cent., wihile the increase in the averages and in the ApparaJtus and School 
Requisitps was even in a greaber ratio, as co.mpared with the pøriods before named- 
these impro.vements taking place, too, wdthout any perceptible aug.mentalti'On .of the 
total number o.f ,childrEm in the District. 
"Altho.ugh public sentiment here seems adVe.Tse to much farther legislation upon 
the subject at present, still, I am inclined to think that So.me m'Ûdificatio.ns of the 
Statutes referred to., not interfeTing with the.ir essential principl'es, are expected; and 
that such mo.diflcati-o'Ils might be intr'Oduced, and Blome additio.nal enactments be made, 
which wo.uld tend lio increase the efficiency of the w.hole -Sch'O.o1 system. The number o.f 
properly qualified Teachers is not, no'r is likely to. be for so.me time to come, pro.por- 
tioned to the want 'Of the co.mmunity in that TeiS,pect. 
"It is beUeved by many that the repeal of that cla'Us'e .of the School Act, 9th Victo.ria, 
Chapter 20, prohibiting the granting o.f Licenses to alien Teachers, would, under existing 
cfrcumstances, affo.rd consideüable reldef, and prove highly advantageous to. us, witho.ut 
prejudicing the interests -of an:fio.ne, in which opinion I fully conCUT. 
"The co.nferring upon .school TruS'tees the power to raise by tax from the Taxable 
property of their Sectio.n, (p.resuming that an equitable system of a&'3essment wdll be 
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established,) a sum sufficienrt, exclusive 'Of the ordinary 'appoTtionment, to pay the 
Teachers' Salary, 'WQuld be a practiøalJy us,eful and popular a;m-endment. It is not 
suggested that the po''W,ers at pre.sent possessed :by the different Municipal Bodies be 
transfened to Trustees, Qr .in any respect altered, but thwt TrulStee's may have the option 
of levying the tax thems,elves, or Qf applying to the Council for it to be d'one, acc'Ord- 
ing as the peculiar circumsltanCe6 of the respective looalities may render ,expedient. 
"In jus'tÏce to all parties, I feel bound :to state that the Free School Sy's-tem, whether 
to be applied by Schoo.l Trustees or District Counci,ls, is not .approved of by every per- 
son in the Niagara District; yet the avowed opponents ,of the principle constitute de- 
cidedly the 6malle>st portion of the rate-paying community, and ar'e c.omposed of indi- 
viduals who, with a f.ew exception
, hav,e n'O children to educate, or who d'o not choose 
to have their children attend the Public Sohools, or wh.o have nQt bestowed much 
thought upon the subjec1., and of th:e persons under their respective influences. 
"On the other hand, the que.stion being a new one in this Country, the advoC-aites 
of the system are not altog-ether agreed as to tile extent to which the principle s,hould 
be applied. One portion is in favour or compelling aU those who ,have children, (and 
no others,) to p'ay towards the salary of the Teache.r a lSum proportioned to the number 
of their chHdren, whether they s,end them to ScllOOI or not; another portion is willing 
to fix a moderate rate, say from 2s. 6d. to 55. per quarter, to be paid by each pupil, 
the balance of the salary to be raised ,by tax upon the rateable prQperlty of the Section; 
and another seotion, which is by far the largest portion of the wh'Ole, and comp.rises 
Do considerable maj.ority .of the Freeh'Olders and HoulS'eholders of the Di.strict, believe.s 
that the principle is jus1t, and that if it be applied at all, it should be applied to its 
f'l1llest extem that :f:ihe rproperty of the SedLon sh'Ould ed:ucate the oMldTen ()If the Sec- 
tion, without respect to Country, colour, 1(}r conditi'On in ldfe. 
"I think that I give the views .of at least flv,e-<sixths of those best informed upon 
the subject, and most competent to jud,ge, when I Sltate that they believe the Rate-bill 
system, both 'uns.ound in theo.ry, and unprofitable in practice,'- that th.e natural effect 
of it is to ke-ep children out, while the effect 'Of the Free School Sysrtem is to bring th-em 
into the Schools. 
"Th
 corrÆ>ctn-ess .of these views is amply proved by refeT,ence to the T'rustees' Re- 
þorts for 1847 and 1848, for the five .school Sections in th.is District, in which the 
Rate-Dill system prevailed dUlring the first named and the Free...Sclh'Ool system during 
the last named year. 
"The aggr.f'gate population of SoOOol 'age in the five Sections in 1847 was 953; the 
aggregate attendance .d'uring the same peri'Od was 527; in 1848 the population was 994, 
a.nd the attendance 969; showing a gaiÏn ,in favour .of the labt-er system of 412, or nearly 
90 per cent. 
"There are many parts of the District where the Schools have atbained to a high 
degree 'Of efficiency, and Wrhe
e a thirst for reading has ;been 'created in the minds of 
the youth of both sexes that the osmall Libraries of private families in the Country 
are DOt able to satisfy. 
"To meet the wants 'Of the Oommunity in this paiI'ticular, some provisions for the 
estabfishme>llIt and support of Sohool Se,ction Libraries would be f.avourably regarded 
and at once carried into effect. 
"The fruitfulness of the press of our enterprising neig.h.bours -in prodrucing th'Ose 
corrupting w.orks of fiction. and the extremely low price at whiøh they are sold, make 
them -e
IY avaHable to all; while the tendency to read them on if:he part of young 
persons is fully proportioned to the facilitieiS for obtaining them. 
"T.hes'e circumsta.nces, if there were no other reasons, g,hould, I humbly conceive, 
stimulate us to early action on the subject, and to place within the reach .of the y'Outh 
of OUT la.nd, as soon as practica.ble, an ample supply of us.eful and instructive books. 
I am of opinion that Teachers' Institutes, formed under sanction 'Of legislwtive authority 
and encouraged ,by le'gislative .aid, would prove valuable l3iuxiUaries to ()1lr Sohool sys- 
tem.. In those C'Ountries where ,they exist, much importance is attached to them. 
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"They afford ex,ceIlent opportunities to T'eache,r.s for -obtaining informatJion as to 
improved methods of teaching; f.or becoming p.ersonall'Y 'acquainted; and for conferring 
wit'h 
ach other upon the variDus matters relating to .their vDoation; for assimila'uing 
their views and practice, and for appearing before the pubHc under favourable circum- 
a:;tances a'S a distinot profess'ion. It may perhaps b
 thought out of place for me to 
make any rema.rks touching the Di's.trict G.rammar S.cho-ols, as they ar
 not yet under 
my jurisdiction. 
"I would, nevertheless, state that I have long since been led to believe that those 
InsUtutions, abs-orbing a's they do annual,ly a consid
rrable sum of public money, and as 
a general rule benefiting t!hose o,ThI'Y w:ho residle in the.ir immeod,i.ate neighbOiurhoods, 
might, \vith advantJage, be placed under more popular control by assodating them with 
the District Model -Schools, or otherwis-e. 
"Both, it appears toO me, would ,be strengthened by a 'Union of me,ans and inteTests. 
The management being then brought more immediately int'o the hands of the people, 
and the Scho-ols being .open to Teachers, they wouMI become more extensively knov.-n, 
their advantages wDuld be more gene:rally participated in, and .their iIlifluence and use- 
fulnes,s would be more widely felt." 


Extmrt from the Report of the Reverend .William Clarke, Local School Superintendent 
of the Talbot DistrÏict:- 


"During the past year there have been mine-ty Schools in opera,tJion, which with 
c:;om8 few exceptions I have pe.rsonaIly visited and examined; and I -am pleased to re- 
port that there has been an advanee Dn the previous year both in the time during which 
they have beren kept open, and also in the amount anJd diversity 'Ûf instruction com- 
municated; several bra,nches of study having been introduced into many Schools, which 
w-ere unt.aught before. Still, in some Soecti-ons the cause 'ha-s rathed ,r.etrograded than 
otherwise, which may be attributed to the follDwing reasons:- 
1. Local d'ifferences and prejudices. 
2. The deficiency and variety of S.chool Booka. 
3. The parsimony of the people; and 
4. The Scoarcity of well qualified and accredited Teachers. 
"The laU
r will at Dnce be apparent, w,hen I in.fo,rm y{)IU tJhat in tJhis District there 
are not more than sixteen Teac'hers of the Firs.t Class, and twenty-forur of th.e Second; 
wbilp there are between fifty and sixty of the Third, or the løast qualified c,lass. 
"In such a state of things, it will at once be perc-eived that there must of ne'Cessity 
be some Sections suffering all the CO.lliseQuences arising from insufficient teaching. It 
i!;', however, iID/portant to observe that there is an >3!ddition of six First Class Teacihe,rs, 
as compared with the p.revious year; and in t'hose Be-ctions where there is cordial co- 
operation and a remunerating salary. Teachers of the First Class are readily obt'ainoo; 
but whe.re there is kn.own antagDnism and poor pay, such Teachers are of 'COUTse un- 
willing to e.ug1age. 
"This may show that unreasonable expectations, or hasty ani madve;rsliDns , s.hould 
not he indulged. Some of the Third Glas,s Teachers receive certifi-cates from School 
Visitors, any two of whDm are authorized t>o give them. In some cases the e:mpIDyment. 
of an insufficient Teacher is to be attributed to the Trustees themselv'es, who ar-e anxious 
tCl ke-ep thp School open the pres'cr
bed time at the lowest pri-ce; whil'e, not unfrcquently, 
the District Superintendent has to decide whether there shall be a modicum of instruc- 
tion, OT none at all; whether there be half a loaf, or no bread. Only let correct princi- 

Jes be diffused,-let th.e impo,rtance of Educ,ation be p,res.sed hDme upon tlioe pubUc 
mind, and then woe may patiently, but confidently, hope that as First Cla.gs Teach-ers are 
multiplie.d and settleod among 'us, through the medium of that valuable Institution, the 
Provincial Norma} SchooJ, the character ()If our Schools wiH be gra;diUally i.m,pr.oved, and 
thfÇ best modes of imparting -instruction will 'generally, if not universally, prevail. 
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"Perhaps YQU will allQw me to say. from pers-onal observation and extensive inter- 
COllrs'e with pffiple in the D!Ïstri-ct. that there is a v.e-ry general satisfaction with the 
leading provi.siQns -of the present S'chool Law; while. at the same time. there is an al- 
most unanimous desiTe for some alterations and amendments. 
"The most activ'e and energetic prOJ:p.oters of Education are very desirous that the 
present Rate-bill shQuld be aboldshed. and that the additional amount of the Teachers' 
Sala.ry should be raised mther by an uniform Rate-bill upon all the children. whetherr in 
attendance at Sohool or not; or that the whole amQunt for Sohool purpQses should be 
raised by t.h.e Assessment Qf prQperty. which should not Qnly be taxed fQr the produc- 
tion of all. but for the education Qf all. I have seldom :met with an intelligent Trustee 
who has not llnifOTmly condemned the present mode and exp.ressed a desire that it might 
be superseded by a more excellent one. Then it --is al:s.o desirable that the poWe.T' of 
Trustees g:h-ould be somewhaJt enla.rged. Gr'æt care. however. should be taken, that all 
moneys coming intQ their hands may be faithfully applied. and duly a.ccounted for. I 
would further sugges,t the þr<>priety of a more equitable distribution of the School 
money. The pres-ent system provides that each SectdQn shall receive a sum in propor- 
tion to the number Qf children residing within its bounds. without any ref,erence to the 
number in attendance. or the l'ength Qf time the School may be open. I might point 
out two S.ections where 'the number of children is equal. and of course the amQuat is 
equal also; but in Qne of these Sections the children attend School all the year round. 
whUe in the other only one-half Sittend. and that for only six months in the year." 


Extract from the Revort of the Reverend W. H. Landon, Local School Superintendent 
01 the Brock District:- 
"The effect of our present School System. (although in some respects imper,fect). has 
doubtless been to double the number of Schools. w.hHe the pupils in attendance, and the 
amount of iIl5tructiQn 
iven have been augmented in a much greater proportion. An 
increasing disposition is manifested on the part -of the people. to employ a higher class 
of Teachers. and tQ give them reasonable Salaries; and by means of the Provincial 
Normal School. such T'eachers Me being multiplied. and S-hOTtly. jt is reasonable to 
expect. the influence and value Qf right instruction, on right principles, will be exten- 
sively perceived throughQut the country. 
"Having taken much pains to ascertain what the views of the pe<>ple are Qn the 
subject, I venture tQ assert that the School La;w is not unpopular; but on the contrary. 
the people almost unanimously regard it as .the greatest boon ever bestowed' by the 
Legislature upon the people Qf this Country. They are, hQwever, equally unanimous in 
the opini-on that it is susceptible of several improvements, and that some amendments 
arf> absolutely necessary. I trust you will nOit think me exceeding the dutiæ Qf my 
office, if I proceed to point Qut briefly some of the required amendments which the 
aÌrnost unanimous voice Qf public Qþinion seems most generally to call fQr. 
"The part of t.he .Aût :which most lou.dly caMs for amendment, is tJhat which provmes 
for raising a pa;rt Qf the T,eacher's- Salary by a Rate-bill. I do not ,recollect of having 
met 'with so much as Qne intelligent Trustee 'in the .ÌHstrdct, who, if he expressed an 
opinion at all, did not condemn the present syst-ern, and pronounce it unsuited tQ the 
wants Qf the country. On this subject, I think I hazard nothing in asserting, that all 
'who are capable of forming an opiÏnion, are unaruimous. With xespect to what to be 
substituted in place of the present Rate-bill, the opinion.s appear to be somewhat 
Glvided. Some would prefer an unifQrm Rate-bill upon all children residing in the 
Sr.hool S'ections, (reservin.g the power of the Ttrustees to exerdse any for good reasons,) 
whether in attendance or not. Others, and I believe they include among them our moot 
enlightened and virtuous citi
ens. hold that the property Qf the Country ought to be 
hE'Id for the education of all, nQ less than foOr the pr-otection of all. My own opinion is. 
tb.at an amendment of that part of the Ad, based upon either of these principles. 
would be a most valuable imprQvement of the present systÆm. 
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"Another amendment that s,eems to be calle,d for, .regar'ds the power whdch O'Ught 
(0 be entrusted to the Boo.Ird of Trustees. These ought to be consid'erably eJrtended. 
They ought to bE" empowe.r.ed by law to dJecid,e, in all cases, whether it were necessary 
to levy an asses-sment upon their own Sc.hool Sections respeotively, and to what amount, 
whether -for ,puTchasing Library Book.s and School Appamtus, OT ,for paying T.e3lchers. 
"Lastly, I would suhmit, wlbether it would not be desir.aJble to provide for more 
equitable distrdbution of the School Fund. At present e1ach Section receives an amount 
in proportion to the number of children resi-d,i.ng within its bounds, wheth.e'r thes'e chdl- 
dren attend the School or not; and also wi,thout r'eference to .th'e length of time the 
School is ke.pt open, so that two School Sections in whi.ch the number of children is equal, 
the amount they will receive .from the School Fund, will be equal, alt'hough in O'Iie 
School all the children may attend all the year round, and in the other, only one-ill.aIf, 
or one-third may attend f,o:r six months only. A just'er principl,e, it seems to me, 
would be one which sh()uld offeT aid to partie,s, from the public Fund, in proportion to 
the amount of local effoflt put f<>:rth by .themselves, giving encouragement to children 
who actually 'attend the School, and withiholding it flI'olID. aU who do not." 


E:rtract from the Report of Alexander Allan, Esquire, A.III., Local School Superintendent 
01 the Wellington District:- 
In those parts of the District which are well settle'd, the Schools are generally in 
a sati-sfactory and impr()ving state. In thinly settled partß, the Schools are not in so 
thriving circumstances. Tlhe least advance.d Schools, ar'e generally th.e German; and it 
is not an eas'Y matter to procure qualified Teachers in that language. There are only 
two among them who have been educated under any improved -system of education. 
In gen-elral, they 
re not qualifie,d by previous educa-tion, or by a knowledge of the 
English language, to attend the Normal School. 


Extract from the Report of George Duck, Junior, Esquire, Local School Superintendent 
of the Western District:- 
The Reports -of the Truste'es, f.or 1848, will be f,ound to contrast f'avourably with 
those of the year prevlou-s; and I should not doubt, under this system, that an annual 
improvement wouLd he witnes,g,ed; but, while none deny th.at the present School system 
has scarcely had a fai-r tråal, many ()f Ith.e inhabitants of this Distrkt are most clamo:rous 
for its alt,eration, and in the event taking place, in addition to only the probability of 
improvement, it would necessarily occasio,n incomplete Rep()rts, until some experi-ence 
III .ts details, had been obtained ,by the parties int.er'ested. 
One of the most impOTtant offices under the present Act, and which is frequently 
the most neglected by the parties themselves m()st .inte
eg,ted, is that of the Trustees; 
they are generally appointe.d by a veiI"Y small portion of the inhabitants ()f a S'chool 
Section, who attend the Annual School Meeting for this purpose; and the incum- 
bents of these offioes ,have frequently to d,eal with the prejudices of those who d() not 
fE'el sufficient interest in the affairs of the School as to attend the Meeting at wh-ich the 
Trustees are appointed, and who ar,e generally mom ready t() cast reproach on them 
for any ill-success which may attend the School. 
I offer these reIDIark.s, being cOlIlv.inood that muc{h of the blame whdch attends th.e 
working of the present SChool SystelIIl, Mises in a gr,e:at measure -from .th.e a,pathy of 
those whom it is intended to henefit; and we should not he too 8!nxious .for an alteration 
of the present system, -expecting that all the aUe,goo. defects will th,elI'eby be remedied 
þ.e.fore we have !Well considered in what manner a tChang.e couhl be made for the better. 
That p31rt of the ipr-e.senJt Scih.tOO
 Act makdn.g it compulsory ()n tJhe inihabitants too 
Keep a School OiPen six months jn a SectJiolIl, ibo entitle it :to dlI'a.w its pr,o,po:rtion of the 
School Fund, is an exc'ellent improvement oI;l the previous law; and if the presen.t 
system should æ cha, n.ged I shl()lUld s.u1ggest thils oompulsory principle coJUld be f:urthelr 
extenòed, and that at ltJhe same time g1re.a.te,r powelr could be 31dvanItageoUSIly velSted in 
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the Truste-es to make full provision flOr the Teachers' S-aIGJrY; but I sinærely trust the 
princip,le of F'J"ee Sc'hools will become popular "in the PJ'1ovince; and were these insti- 
tutions ootablished, I 'am confident many o.f the obnoxious portioills of 4:Jhe Trustees' dutie6 
\Vonlù be remlOved. 
Although IDIuch Iremains to he done, yet I trust I can with cr-e3ßion congratulate .the 
District on a slighitly in-creasing inteJ'1Est in Sdhool affaim in some me.asure evinced by 
Lhre parenlÌ..S themsclves J and a'hove all J in ,the-i:r capacities as TruSltees; and J althou.gh the 
Reports for 1848 generally were not forwarded as promptly as I coul,d have wished J Y1et J 
in this respe,ct J I 'believe they haJd the advantage of th'e year p:revious. To some of last 
)'IOOJ"'s Rf'ports there we:re mauy use.ful J"1emarks appenrded" and I sincerely tI"1ust suc- 
ceeding years may witness an improvement progressing in a greater ratio, as it is only 
the want of more interest in its operations that is likely to clog the working of any 
system oif ,Public Instruction. 
The Irish National Serdes of School Books are becoming very ,popwar in tJhi.s Dis- 
trict; I think ,they wiLl increase in favour J and ,gradually supply the pJaoo of the older 
books J as s.oon as the new copies are required. 'I'he most inteUigeIlit Teaclhe:rs in this 
District genelJ'aUy conour in a favourable opinion of them; I3.IlJd tJhey all are alive to 
[he advantage of Ihaving an unifJorm s) stem in this if!eSped J illßtead of the old metJhod 
cf providing the ,children with such books as mu!t.iplied difficuHies in the way of the 
Teacher J and defied all attempts at classification. 


Extract from the RepoTt of Frederick Suter, Esquire, City Superintendent of S'chools 
in the City of Hamilton: 


The gellleral attendance J I grieve to say, has Ibeen such I8ß OOiUM. not Ihave boon 
antidpated in this progr16Ssive age. Out of a large number of chiJ.tdren of ScJhool age 
wifhin the City limits one-hald' is found und.er the head "not atJtending SchooL" In the 
Sc'hool CensUJS" 1 J 319 are retmrned in that docum-ent, apparently let loose on societYJ 
without the beruefit of education J freed 'from -all r'estTaint, and a1lo.wed to run riot J at a 
period J tOO, of life, when the love of oJ'1der .alll,d reg.ull3.rity should be particularly in- 
culrated,-the value of time ex.plained and enjoineld,-and obed,ielll.ce, the prime law, 
enforoed by every p3JI'ent and gmardia'n. 
There iS J -however, one redoee'ming feature in It'his community of tJb.e most consoling 
description. There are "s'everal Sunday SchooJs numerou<slly attended J " as stated in my 
.deport. It is cheering to know thart: many chJHdren J who do not J or ca.nnot, attend the 
Common Schools during the week, make their regular appearance at these places of 
instructiou. Thus the root of all knowledge will 'be early imp
anted in their young 
and impressible -h-earts; and althoug,h it is imposs,ible to ascertain at pr'elSent J yet it is 
þleas,ing to specu.ll3.te how wide the brramches may s.pread of each ten1der plant soo cul- 
tivated, nourished by the dews of 'h.eaven J and strength\ened .by the power of the 
Infallible Teacher, till at last they 'bei8.Jr an abundant harvest of good kuits, acceptable 
to our gr,eat Master. 
The Teachers emplQyed here in tlhe Common Sc>hOOils are, in th'e rug"g1l"egate J Off a 
superior class to those holding the same situations even three years ago. W,hatever may 
be wanting in their mode of conveying instruction at present J (regarding which J how- 
ever, I beg to be understood I am well satisfied) J it is hoped, will be shortly supplied 
by the "dissemination of the improvements imparted through .t!he modern system of 
Normal teaf'hing; but unless that system J it is respectfully remarked J convey quick per- 
ception of each pupil's character, and impose self-command on the Teacher J combined 
with the .science of teaching inculcated. during the term of training J it will 'have -but 
in part 3.ccomplished the great bene.fits antici.pated. 
I beg leave most rEspectfully to claim your attention t,o certain r,emarks explanatory 
of my sentiments on this slUbject, wlh,iøh I taNe the liberty t,o quote from 1\11'. Sheriff 
Moodie's Treatise on .. :\Iemory": 
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.. Unfortunately ther,e are vast nlumbers of dull Teachers, who do no't obs,e;rve, or 
understand, certain mental peculiarities. Every Boy who has a good natural memory, 
and can leaJr'Il ,his lessons mechanioaUy, is considered by one of these Teaclhers as a 
c]ever, promising Boy; the Boy, on 'bhe other hand, who must 'Understand be,fore he can 
remember, (.for evelTY hard g1a-ined .acquisition of Science is a kind ()of annealing upon 
the mind), gives the dlulJ mechanical Teacher a great deal of tI"oubl-e, becaus,e he 
demands explanations and. illustrations which the unfortunate master is incapable of 
giving him. The ideas, or f.acts, hav'e been practically -chalked on 'his emp.ty mind, and 
he can only exhi'bit the blackboard to the pupil." \Vhat are the sensible deductions 
drawn !from the above? "We need not, therefore, wonder tha,t soo many of t!h()se Boys, 
who are consi'dered clev'eT at School, turn out .dun mabbelI'...od:-fact men; once on t'he gre'at 
spa of the world the man who thinks quic-kly shoots ahead of the man who merely 
learns and remembe,rs. 
Till'e fore
oing cJe
rly and exactly indlicat'es the rock aga1ins1Ì. which it is a positive 
duty to warn every instructor of youth; and I trust, therefore, it will not be deemed 
impertinent to reiterate the hope that the Normal system will furnish the desideratum 
S{\ requisite; that its benefits will -be spread over the lengtlh and breadth of Canada, and 
uE>stroy furevør the occulpamon of the Mechanica.! Teacher,-more espedally that mod,ern 
peF't, imported f.rom the Neighbouring Republic, the seJf-oS'Ìyled ,par exce.Ilence, .. Select 
School Teae-her." 


VI. THE PROVINCIAL KOR::\IAL AND 'MODEL SCHOOL. 


In my last Annual Report I explained at large the system of management and 
ln5tTuction adopte1d in this most important department of Common -Sohool E'd'ucation. 
The Boys' Model School is limited to 150 pupils; and there are, at this moment, C:\lay, 
1849), no less than 270 applications for admis,sion to it on the books, which we are not 
aòle to entertain. v\rrangements will be completed in a few days, to accommod,ate 30.0 
pupils in the Mod.el SchooJ,-'a s'te.p which will add muoh to the faciHties of Xormal 
School Students, in the pracUce of t-eaohing. The number 'Of Stud,ents in the Normal 
School .during the last two Sessions of five months 
acfh, has exceeded 100. The last 
semi-annual exami'Il'3ltion of both the 
'OIT.mal and Model Sohool afforded unqualified 
satisfaction to the numerous visitors pres.ent. Upwards of 2.50 Teachers, (seven-eighths 
of whom bad p,reviO'usly taught School), have tr8tCieiv.ed instruc.tion in the Normal 
SC'hool; and t!he accounts received of their Sill'Cce.ss as Toochers, since they left t,he 
Normal School, is, w.ith very 'few exceptions, most graItif'Ying, in respect both to the 
Salaries which they reeeive, and the satisfaction which tb..ey gIve. 


VII. MEA
S El\[PLOYED TO FACILITATE THE OPERATIONS OF THE SCHOOL ,LAW, A
D blPROVE 
THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


The 'ill()st serious obstacl-e to th,e SI11ccessful operations of any law whioh inc.o:rporates 
tb.e great body of the people, in itß actual administrati()n, is the want of information. 
No man can administer a .school 
', or apprecialte a Sc'h'Oo.l System w,hie-h he does 
not understand; -tJhe proper und-ers'Í;Janding ()f that involves C-OIhSiderable information; 
and that information must be ,p.o-sseæ'ed by all the administrators olf the law, who, in 
aur Common S'cihool 'System, em-brae,e, at le.ast, all the MunicipaJ Councillors, S'uperin- 
tendentß, Trustees, Visito:rs, and TeaoheT1s. Deeply imjpressed wit!h the ulÌ!ter hopeless- 
nopss of any con'siderable improvement in our School,s wUhout a widler diffusion of in- 
formation on educational SlUbj-oots and interests, and conscious of <the inadequacy of the 
ordina.ry means to diffuse that information, I determined to incur the Tesponsibility 
a!la labour of p-ublis.hing a M>üntJb.ly Journal of Education. This perio-dical was com- 
menced at the beginning of the year 1848; and though the amount of subscriptions r'ó!- 
ceived wa,s insufficient to ,defray the mechanioal eXJp,en-s.es ()If its publication, I have had 
abnnàant testimonies and proo'f of its use,fulneslS. With a view to the wicIer circulation 
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and more extensive usefulness of this Monthly Jounwl, I address,ed a Circular to the 
Heads of the several }'Iunici,p.al Councils in Upper Canada, 'proIP'Üsing to furnish a copy of 
it to each of the Trustee Oorporations, within their respective jurisdictions, on con- 
ditions which couM easily be complied with. Several Oouncils r.es,ploruded to the proposi- 
don submitted to them, and a c'Üpy of the Journal of Education fool' the year 1849 is 
thus furnishe,d to e,ach Common School Corporation, in the Bathurst, Johnstown, :\lid- 
land, Prince Edward, and Niag.ara DistJriots. Several other Mun,ici.pal Councils have 
orde.red a copy for each o.f their -own Members, or for eaoh T-ownship which >th.ey repre- 
sent. I dare say, future ye'ars will witness the advantages confe,rred upon thoge Dis- 
tricts, each of whos.e School Corpor.ations has been furnished with .an Educational 
Journal. 
In the course of the yerar I prepared Blank School Reports for both Local Superin- 
tendents, and Trustees, and transmitte{! them to the .several Distr,icts of Upper Canada; 
and in order .to secure pI"oper and judicious attention to filling them up in all their 
details, I addressed a Circular to the District School Superinteml'ents. Tlhe advantage 
of this course of proceeding, during the two past years, is evinced by the compre. 
hensiveness and fulness -of the subjoined Statistical Ta:bles. 


VIII. DESIRABILITY OF PERIODICAL VISITS BY THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDEXT. 


It was my inrt::ention and wish to have made an official visoit to the s.everal Districts 
of Upper Canada, as I had done during the y.ear 1847; hut the uncertain state of the 
Srhool Law, and of the School System itseLf, togetheil" with the want of the neces.sary 
legal provisions for the establis'hment -of Common Scho.ol Li-br.aries, s'eemed to render 
such a tour unadvisable. But, 'as I have 'frequently s,tated in official communications, I 
think such a visit m.ad,e annually to the sever.a.l Districts of Upper Canada by the Chief 
Super.intend'ent of Schools w-ould be advantageolUs to the progtres-s of the School 
System, and that the proper arrangements should be made for it. 
The law requires me to make such statements and suggestions for th-e ,improvement 
of the School System as I may deem 'useful and expedient, but aJS I sUlbmitted, on the 
14th of October l.ast, ,for the co.ns.idl8ration o.f your Excellency in Council, observations 
on the S'chooJ La:w, and Draft of a short .schoo,l Bill to :remedy itß 'd,efects rand to provide 
for the esta'blis,hment of Oommon School Libraries,--the Dr
ft of Bill 'containing the 
resufis of tWIQ years' experience and oonverSla.tiollis with praøbical me'll connected with 
Common School,s in the several Districts olf u'pper Can'Rda,-and .as I submitted, on the 
23rd of February, further ohservati'Üns and a Dr-Rift of Sc.hool Bill 31dapting the School 
Law to the contemplated change:s in the l\'Iuruicipal Councils and providJing for the estab- 
lishment of a Provincial S.chool of .AJrt am}. Des.ign, and /Í)or i,ncroosing the ,facilities o,f 
thE' 
ormal School; and as I have, mo;r-eover, on the 12th instant, submitted lengthened 

marks on some of the principles and various of the provisions of the School Bill 
Jately introduced into the 'Legislative Assembly, I think that any ,further observations 
in tfiis Report on the School Law, or the S-chool Sy5'tem generally, are quite unnecessary. 


IX. THE FREE SCHOOL QUESTIONS DISCUSSED. 


The snbjeC't of Fr-ee Sohools,-or Sc.hools supported by all ratepayers, according to 
their property, and tv w.hich the childrre,n of all have 1I1"ee aocess,-has attracted con- 
siderable attention in some parts >of Up,per Canad.a, and Scho,ols have Ibeen supported 
Upon thIs principle in .g,everal Sohool Sections of some Districts. This system is 
peruliarly ad3lpted to rural School divisi'ons, where all the in'habHnnts a:re interested in 
the Gommon School; and wherever it has been adopted, either in Town, or Country, an 
tnrreased efficiency of the Schools, and a greatly increased attendance of Pupils, have 
been the result. The oruly Town in Upper Gana:d.a that -has caNied out this system 
thoroughly d,uring the year 1848 is the Town ()If Kiagara, and such has been the increase 
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of P
lpils in the .sch-Ools that their number exceeds that of the whole School population 
of the Town,-that is, the number o-f children over five and under sixteen ye.ar.s of age, 
and from be

ol1Jd the limits of the Town, .attending the School is greater than the 
nnmber be-tween ,th()se ages .reslidi-ng i.n the Town, not attending the School'S. T,he 
effects (JIf this s)rystem in rural Sc'h 00 I S,e.ctions may ,be learned by 
eferring to the 
remarks of the Superin.tenden.t of Common Schools for the District of Niagara, quoted 
in a fo-rmer part of this Report. I may remark that this system, which has long pre- 
vailed in the New Eng1land States 00{ America, has reoently been e'Stablis,hed in some of 
the E.astern States, and has, rliUring the last two m01nth.s, been established by law 
thIoughout the ,gre1at Neighbouring State ()\f New York. With the view of cOfJrecting the 
erroneous im,plfesrsions which exist in the minds of lJllany in r,egard to the nature and 
o'bject-s of Free SiC'hoi()ls, and to bring the gre'at question involved in their establishment 
befo're the Canadian Public, I IPrepared and published, at the commencement of the 
present year, 1849, an Addres.s, which will 'be {()Iund in the Appendix to t'his Report, 
marked NumbeT 8. 


x. CoNTENTS OF THE .sTATISTICAL TABLES OF THIS REPORT A:KD ApPENDIX. 


Table .A shows the n'U.mber of School Sections an.d 'of Schools in o-perr,ation during 
the year 1848.-Tobe Money,s received and ex.p'ended-Total Annual S'alaTY of Teachers. 


Table B shows the SChool pop.ulation in Upper Ganada in Ddstricts, Cities, and 
incorporated TlOwns.-PupHs attending the Sc'hool.s, and their average attendance in 
Summer and Winfte.r.-T,ime d'Uring which the Schools have been kept op,en.-Number 
and Clas:s-ifira.tion of Pupils in the various Ibranches of StJudy. 


Table 0 s'b()ws the Text-Books us,ed, and .the Mod'es of Instruction emplo'Y'ed in the 
Schools. 


Table D slhows the Number of Common Sc'hoo.l Teachers, maJoe and female, and their 
Religious Faith, Certificates of Qualification granted and .annulled during the year, and 
the Cha:racter olf the Schools. 


Table E shows the Kind, S,izes, and Condition of S'chool-hou.s,es-Xumber and ki:n.d 
of School-houses built dluring the y,ear 1848-Total Number of School-houses, Freehold, 
Leasehold, Rented, etcetera. 


Table F shows the Numhe'f of Sc.ho.ol Visits in 1848, by Loc'al .supe.r1n.tendents, 
Clergymen, OounciUors, Magis,t:nateG and others-Common Schools, Sunday School and 
Public Lilbraries, and the numb,er of Volumes t'herein.--,s,chool Requisites, as Maps, 
GI-obes, Blackboards, etcetera.--QoIleges, Academies, Grammar and Private S'chools- 
Number of Students in them, Branches of 'Study, etcetera. 


Table G relates to Distrrict Motdel .schools, Masters and PupUs, ::\'IoneYls received and 
ex.pende'd, etcetera. The attempt to esta'bliS'h Dist:l'iat Model S-cohools has thus -far Ipr{)ve-d 
a failure. Only {)-ne survives, and that is ass()ciat'ed with a Grammar School. Sufficient 
care has not -been taken by OouncUs in the s'election of propeT Teachers, and the e'Stab- 
IishmeiIlt of a JudIcious system {)f .mana-g-elffiiE'nt. 
Table H ûontJains an .AJbstract of the Accounts relating Iti() the Provincia], NOfJmal 
and Model School. Receipts and Expenditur,e of t:h-e S.pecial Grant {)If ;El,5/0D in full, up 
to May, l849.-Receipts and Expenditure ()If the .Ann'Ual Grant of n,500 up to the 31st 
of De<>embe-r, 1848, and of an additional ;E500 ,granted to facilitate the attendance at it of 
students. 


To the Statistical Repolft I have adtded an Appendix, which co.ntalns the following 
Tables and Documents:- 
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Number One.-Disposition o.f ,the whole Ainon-ual 'School Grant for Upper Canada for 
the years 1847 and 1848. This Table shows that no paTt oiÎ the .school Grant is eXip.ended 
f(lr the Salaries of Swperinten:dents any more than 'f'Or the sal'ariÏ-E
 of Judges. 


Number Two.-S ta tis ti cal Table, exhibiting the results of the operations of the 
pr
ent Oommolll -School La:w for Upper Canada, (9th Victoria, Chapter 20), since its 
introd'Uction in 1846-47. This Table .shows the Number of Schools in operation during 
e8JCh year, from 1845 to 1848 inolusive. T:he amount Off Assessment levied by the 
Munioipal Council of each District JOT the Sial-arias of Teachers during Ithe years 1846, 
] 817, an,d 1848, and the aIllJO,unt .of Sc.hool Rate-bill.s imposed upon Par.ents and 
Guardians by Trustees during the same years.. The gross amount available for the 
-Salaries of T{:>,achers, and the Number .0If Pupils attending the Commo.n Schools in each 
District in Up,peT Canada .from 18415 to 1848 inclusive. 


Number Three is the oontinuati'On of Tabl,e Number T"rO, showing the numbe,r of 
School Visits made -in each of the yoors 1845, 1846, 1847, and 1848, and ttlJ1e extent t'O 
which the Text-Books J:ßOOimmended by the Provincial Board of Ðduca.tion .bave been 
introduced into the Schools during the yeaJrs 1847 and 1848. 


Number Four oontains a General Statistical Abstract, exhib.itin.g the progress of 
E-ducation, as connected with Colleges, Academies, District Grammar, Private and Com- 
mon SIc-hooLs in Upper Canada, from 1842 to 1848 i.n 01111 s.ive. This Table shows a moot 
gratifying e.d.ucational progress in Up,per Canada since 1842. It also shows at the same 
time, tnat it is only ,during the last two years that anything like compre.hensive educa- 
lfona] statistics have been oollected. . 


Number Five contains a cO\py of the Terms of .Admiss'ion .into the Normal School for 
Upper Canada. 


Number Six is a Circular 1.0 Wanlens of Dis.trids, proposing to fUT'nish each School 
Trustee Corp.oration with a copy of the proposed JournaZ of Education. 


Number Seven is a Circular to District S.uperintendJents, .oonta.ini.ng suggestions for 
the filling up of their blank Annual Reports. 
Number Eight is tlhe copy of an Address to the Inhabitants of Upper Canada on 
the systP'lll off Free Schools, by the Ohief SlupeTin.tendent of Education. 


XI. CoNCLUDING REMARKS. 


The various Returns furnished in the Tables of the -Statistical Report and Aooendix 
above refelrred to, suffi..cien.tly iUustrate the genera,], and I may add, unparaIle]ed success 
of our Common School System, as I Ìliave remarked at length in my last Annual School 
R('Port, in comparing the progress of Comm'On Sch<><>ls in Upp'er Canada a'lld in the 
State of New York. These statistics evince that ,p.ractical and general exertion, ra
her 
t.han theore1ical and uprooting legislation, is reQiuired to place the Common School 
:;ystem of Upper Canada upon a level with thos'e of the oldest of the United states of 
America. Let soNd and varie,d information on the nature, d'illpor,trance, an'd means of 
universal education 'be widely a'llrd constarutly dJiffused; let public attention be ,dir,ected 
to common interests, rather than to ,party interests,-to unity rather than div-is-ion,-to 
the practical rather than the speoulaltive,-to the i'uture rather than to the past,-to 
the mOoral and intellectual foundations and prOg;f'ess Orf Sl()ciety, the elements of tis hap- 
piness arud great'lless, and we s.hall happily witness, at JlO distant day, the spirit of 
patriotism supe,rseding the spirit of selfishness, and au entire peo,ple growing up in the 
principles ()If virtue and ImowJoo,ge, the love 01 country and order, the spirit of enter- 
prise and philanthropy. 


EDUCATlO:V OFFICE, TORO
TO, 19TH MAY, 1849. 


EGERTOX RYERSO:V. 
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APPEXDIX TO THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORMAL, MODEL AND Co-M
ON 
SCHOOLS, IN UPBER CANADA, FOR THE YEAR 1848. 


NO. I.-DISPOSITION OF THE ANNUAL SCHOOL GRANT FOR THE YEAR 18H. 


Total Parliamentary Grant in aid of Common Schools in Upper 
Canada for the year 1847 ............... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Unappropriated balance of the Annual Grant for the year 1846, 
added to the above... .... .. .. .... .. .... .. .... .... .. .. .... 



 s. d. 
21,000 0 0 
20 9 5 



 


s. d. 


21,020 9 5 


Amount appropriated in aid of Common Schools in the several 
Districts in Upper Canada, as per Statistical Report for that 
year... ...... .. ........ .. .... .. .... .... .... .... .. .. .. .... 
Amount appropriated in aid of Common Schools in the Cities of 
Upper Canada, as per Statistical Report for that year.. .... 


I 
19,855 9 6i 
650 12 IiI 


20,506 0 81 


Amount deducted by authority of the Statute 9 Vie., chap. 20. 
sections 2. 5 and 36, and expended in 1846, under the 
authority of the 5th section, in :fitting up and furnishing 
suitable buildings for a Normal School, being part of the 
Special Grant of n,500 towards that object. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Balance unappropriated.... .... .... .... .... .... .... .... .... .. 


500 0 0 
14 8 8lf 


I_ 
I 


514 8 81 
î.21,020 9 5 


No. 2.-DISPOSITION OF THE ÂNNUAL SCHOOL GRANT FOR THE YEAR 18-18. 


Total Parliamentary Grant in aid of Common Schools in Upper 
Canada for the year 1848 ..... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Uuappropriated balance of the Annual Grant for the year 1847 
added to the above . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 



 s. d. 
 s. d. 
21,000 o 0 
, 
14 8 8f 
21,014 8 8f 
I 
17.658 o 0 
845 11 8 
744 6 8 
19,247 18 4 
, 
1,600 o 0 
20 o 0 
50 o 0 
20 o 0 
76 10 4i 
1,766 10 41 

21,014 8 8!ì 


Amount appropriated in aid of Common Schools in the severa] 
Districts of Upper Canada, as per Statistical Report for that 
year (accolnpanying) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Amount apprQpriated in aid of Common Schools in the Cities of 
Upper Canada, as per accompanying Statistical Report..... 
Amount appropriated in aid of Common Schools in the Incor- 
porated Towns of Upper Canada. as per accompanying Sta- 
tistical Report..... . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

 Sums deducted under authority of the Statute 9 Vie., chap. 20 
sections 2, 5. 35 and 36 : 
For the Normal School, being part of Special and Annual Grant 
of n.500 each, for the year 1847. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
In support of the Model School of the Midland District for the 
year 1847. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
In support of the Model School of the Johnson District for the 
year 1847. . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. 
In support of the Model School of the Dalhousie District for the 
year 1847 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
Balance reserved in aid of Poor Schools in Townships not 
represented in any District Council, as authorized by the 6th 
section of the Act . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
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THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORMAL 
:MODEL A
D CO
f
10N SCHOOLS I
 UPPER CANADA 
FOR THE YEAR 1849. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable James, Earl of BIg-in and Kincardine, Governor 
General of Canada, etcetera, etcetera, etcetera. 
M"y IT PLEASE YOGB EXCELLENCY: 
.AJ3 required by Law, I hav-e the honoUir to submit to Your E
cellency a Report o.f the 
sta te of the :KOTmal, 
Iodel, and Common Schools in Upper Canada, for the year 1849, with 
.. such other statements and suggestions relating to Ed1urcation generally," as appeared 
to me "useful and expedient." 
Periodical School Reports are characteristic O'f all educating counltries, and are the 
intellectual barometers which indicate the varying states of a people's educational and 
sodal progress. Srtatis-bical returns are the most obvious and tangible indicator of 
that pro.g:res.s; but to as.certain it with accuracy a:nd cIE'arn-ess, and to appreciate it with 
justice and fulness, require a watchful observation {)If the diversified aspècts and phases 
which society presents from season to season, and from year to year. It is also neces- 
!:>3.ry to take into account the advers'e or favoura:ble cirC'umLS.tances which, as advelrse 
winds or faJir breezes affeüt the speed of the gallant ship, retard or quicken the progress 
cr this greatest of all national int.erest6. 
Legislation is confessedly an essential element of educational prog.ræs. It involves 
the foundation and framework of a system o.f public instru.ction; and, w.hen deliberately 

nd carefully mabured in a free country llike ours, it i,g the em(J}o.diment of the public 
sentiment and the expre&sion of the national heart on t'he subject of educating the 
young. But frequent changes in a school 18Jw, like frequent ,changes in the sentime,nts 
and purposes of an -Ïlndividual in the prosecu1tion -of any undertaking, impede rather 
than promote the work of ec1ucati.on--destroy the sacredness and paralJyz-e the authority 
of law-distract !public attention, and di
our8ige individual exertion. Even remedY'ing 
defects in the details of a sc'hool law is sometimes attended with serious temporary 
inconvenience, though the fundaIue,ntal pr
ndples may be maintained inviolate. This 
was the case in 1846. The fundame,ntal principles .of the act passed- in June of that 
year, were the same as those o,f the Act P3JSsed in October, 1843. T,he former was but 
a simplification and extension of the principles and provisions ()If the latter. Yet oon- 
siderable inc'Onvenience was expe!r'ie'IH
ed at first in 't'he substitution of the {)ne for the 
other; but the advantages of it were soon widely felt and generally- acknowledged. 
Less difficulty and inconvenience attended the introduction of the new School Law, 
and the establishment ()If the new Sc.hool sys1tem f'Or cities and tawns, in 1847,-arising 
from its easy and natural 'adaptation to such compaot JIlJUndcipalities. 
During the year 1849, the uncertaJinty and perplexity of the public mind in respect 
to the School Law were peculiarly unfavoura:ble to the interests of the Schools. The 
suspense .of the first two or three months of the year as to w,hether the Law and Its 
a>dministration would .be maintained or abolished, and the p3J.Ssing o.f a new School 
Law in May, providing for rad,ical changes in t'he whole workin-g of the SC!hool system, 
(though not to take effect until the .COITIanencement of the present year), tCaused much 
uneasiness and discouragement amongst the walrmesst friends and most zeal{)us pro- 
moters O'f elementary ed'ucation. I, therefore, entertwined painful fears as to the results 
of the year's operations; fears which, I am h3.iPPY to say, have been removed by th
 
encouraging charadeI' of the S-tatis1:Jic-al Returns .from the several Districts. The-se 
Retu'rlls show that the impUJlse wh'ÌC'h the putblic mind ,had received, 
as sufficieTht to 
overcome the !resistance caused by the untoward circumstances referred to, and even to 
make some advancement up{)n the proceedings of prev'i'ous years. In analyzing these 
returns, I will proceed in the order I()If the Statistical Tables appended; remarking that 
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th'E'Y are not extended to Tow,nships, as in my Report for 1847, but 3JI'e limited to Dis- 
tricts, Cities, and Towns--eai(
Jh District Return conta'i-ning, of C()lur'se, the ag,gregate of 
the Towns-hip Returns iÏn STIch District. 


I.---SCHoOL SECTIONS AND SCHOOLS. 


1. 
UMBER OF SCHOOL SECTIONs.-Thes.e are the Simallest Sc.hool divisiens rec.og- 
13ized by law, each being designed, as a gene.ral rule, for .one school, and c.oruta'ining an 
average of albout 83 children between the ages of 5 anld 16 )oears. The average number 
of children bebween these ages in ea,ch .school (s.ection) district in the State .of New 
York is 66; though the a vernge uum'ber attending S'chool in e3lCh Sch.ool district there is 
69, the number under 5 aud .over 16 years of age atrt:endling the S-ch.ool1:) being greater, 
in the ratiD of 23 to 22, than the number between those ages who ,do not aUe,nd the 
Scho()lllS; while ,the number aÜendd'ng the School in each School Section -in Upper 
Canada is less, in the ratio of 45 ta 83, than the nu.mlber of children between those ages. 
From Table A, it appears th3Jt the whole number of &hool Sections in Uppelf Canada is 
3,036-being an increase of 77 .over that of the plfeceiding yea-r. From the same Table 
it w-i11 be s'ee'll that 2,871 Schools are rep-orted to have been in .opeTiatian; be'ing 
 
increase of 71 an tbe year pr,eceding-a very gratifying fact. It i1:) Ibelieved that the 
increase in the number of Sch'ool Sections ,has arisen frorm. the fOTmaHon of new 
Sectians, and not, exc.erpt ,in very few instanICes, from the division of old .ones. In my 
Report for 1847, I pointed out at large the diswdvall'tages and evils of small Scho{)l 
Sections; I will not, therefore, d,w.ell 'upon the subject in this place. With the increase.d 
f2rilities foOl' the establishment .of 10ree Schoo,ls, so admirably ad:a:pted ,to s'ecure the 
attendance of all the 'dbHdren of stC'lwol age, our Scho-ol SediollS do not appear, in 
general, to be much toos.ma.H. It is too mUlCh to expect that all the children Q1f school 
age in ever.y Section will a1Jtend School aU the y-ear. S{)me will, of necessity, be other- 
wise eomp,II()Yoo, or confined, a part of ,the y.ear; and, as a general rule, a Teacher cannot 
do justice to moa-e than 6-0 or 7(} Pupils at o.ne and the salme time. The increase of 
population and the 'increased attendance at Schoo,ls in the several SedioIlß, will gradu- 
al1y d,iminish the evils of their smallness where it 'has :been permitted. The new School 
Act contains ample .proviosli{)ns against untimely and hasty divisi.ens of Bchool S
.ctions, 
or undesired ch'anges in their boundaries. 


.II.-.scHOOL MONEYS. 


Ta'ble A ;s'hows the su:ms wihich .bhe people of the soeveral Districts and S
,tions have 
voluntarily imposed upon themselveB, by Assessments and Rate-lbills, for the support 
\)f Common Sc.h'O-Ols, i:rrespective of the Slums imposed and coNected for the erection a,nd 
rppair of School-h.ouses, .of- which we have, -as yet, no geneTal returns. It wUl be seen, 
that under the hea-ds .of Municipal Coulncil Assessment and School Section Rate
bill, theiTe 
is an increase upon the sums imp.oood 'and collected the ,p,rece.ding year. The wh.ole 
Eum available for the Salaries .of Teachers f.or the year 1849, was oE88,478 1s. 4*-d., 
being an advance of oE2,4'O,8 19s. !d. 'upon the sum ,avaHable ,foIl' th.e same purpose in 
1848. The total amount available, from all sources, for the Salaries of Common School 
Teachers in tJhe SIta.:te .of Xew York, in 1849, was oE15,6,364 3s. 50d.-n{)t twice the 
amount rai
ed in Upper Canada, fur the same 'Purpose, the 3a,me year, with only one- 
fourth the popu.J..!lition o,f the .state {)f New York. But in addition to this sum, there wa.s 
t'3ised in the State of 
ew Ymk, for uLi'brary purposes," the sum of oE22,018 175. 70d. 
The comparison, however, is sotHl largely >in fav{)ur of Upper Cana.da in proportion to 
population. This fad alone, .considering the infancy of OUT S-clho{),l System, and corn. 
parative newness of our c-ountry, :sh.ould make every right-hearied Call1a.td-ian feel proud 
of his country; and it is a .suffident aUSlwer to the objection, that Up'per Canada is not 
ypt prepared f.or the II11me matured School System.s of the neighbouring States. I think 
that the assailant -of Canadian InsiitutioniS, and of the Canadian people, ought to 
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pond-er upon toh.is fact, and retract his calumnies and blush for the WtTong and in- 
gratitude which he has committed against the country of his birth or adopti'On. 


III.-XUMBEB OF PUPILS ATTE
DING THE SCHOOLS. 


It appears from Table B that the wh'Ole numiber of children in Upper Canada, in 
1849, betwee.n the ages ()If 5 and 16 years, "\Vas 253,361-'being an increase 'On the pre- 
ceding year of 12,2'62; that the whole number of Pupils on the S<;ho()ll Registers was 
n7,633, whic'h, though an increase of 9,183 on the year pre.ceding, exhibits the humiliat- 
ing and distressing fact, that little mare than 'One-haJtf the youlth of Upper Canada attend 
t!1e Schools, natwithstanding the provisians .made f'Or the-ir support! The slame Table 
shows that the total number of Bo,ys attending the S'chools was 76,5-3.6; of Girls, 61,929. 
That the total average attendance of Pupils in the summer was 72,204---oof Boys 39,382, 
of Girls 32,822-being an increase of ne
lrily 2,00'Û on the average summer atten.dance of 
pupns over the year preceding. That the t'Otal average attendance of Pupil.s during the 
winter was 78,166-of Boys 46,402, of Girls 31,964-.a considerable increase also on the 
corresp-ondin.g aver-age attendance of the preceding year. It appoo.rs from these Returns 
t3at a consider3Jbly larger number of Boys than Gi,rls are educated in the Common 
Schoals; that the attendance of Girls at the Schools in Summer and winter varies but 
little; that winter attendance of Boys is to that of summer, as 46 is to 39-a much less 
difference than is generally supposed. It may also be observed, that the average attend- 
ance of Pupils at the Sch.ools, as compared: with the 'W.hole number on the .school 
Registers in Upper Canada, is as 3 to 6, while in the State of New Yo.rk it is as 3 to 7. 
and with Teßpect to the length of time during whic'h each Pupil a'Ìteuds S'ch-ool in the 
course of the year, -the New York State Superintendent, in his School Report of 1848. 
remarks, that "w-ith all the advantages our system presents, ll'ot one-'Seventh ()If the 
cai1dren reported, between 5 and 16 years of age, attend the Schools even six months." 


IV.-TIME OF KEEPING OPE
 THE SCHOOLS BY QUALIFIED TEACHEBS. 


It is enoouraging to OIbserve, that on this point als<>, Upper Canada c-ompares 
favourably with the older S'tate of New Yor-k. In the State of New York the law 
requires a Cornman Soohoo I ta -be kept open by a qualified. Teadher four months of tJhe 
year, in order to be entitled' to a shaæ'8 of the School Fund, and the State S'uperin- 
ten dent, in his last Annual Report, says, "In the several reporting distr.icts, Schools 
have been lmaintained by duly qualified Teachers for an average period of eight months 
during the year embraced in the Returns." In Upper Canada, each Common ,School 
m.ust be kept open six m'Onths in order to be entitled to. share in ,the Schaol Fund; and 
'during the last year, (see Table B), the average time of keeping open the SlChools by 
legally qualified Teachers, 'Was nine and .one-third mont'hs-'being an increase 'Of one- 
third of a month over the ,p<reooding year, and being one month and a thi,rd of a month 
over the average time of keeping 'Open the Schools by legally qualified Teachers in the 
State of New York during the same year; that is, Upper Canada was one-sixth in advance 
or the State of New York last year in the time of keeping open her Common Schools by 
légal]y qualified Teachers. 


V.-CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS, AND SuBJECTS TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Table B also exhibits the clBissification of Pupils, and the num/ber iI16tructed in each 
I:JUDject or branch ()of study in the Sc,h'Ools of each District in Upper CanBida. It will ,be 
seen that there are five Reading Olasses, in harmony with the five Readers o.f the 

ational Board of Education for Ireland-the first (being the lowest and the :fifth the 
h!ghest Readin.g Clas,s. The Returns of Pu,pils in Arithmetic include three divisiüns- 
those who are in the first Faur Rules, th-ose in the Ooo:n,pound Rules and Red'uction, and 
those in Proportion and above. The same TaMe sih()ws the number 'Of Pupils in each 
District, in GramrrIllar, Geography, History, 'Writing, Book-Kee
ing, Men-.suration, Algebra,. 
V.-7 
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Gpometry, Elements ()If 
atural P.hiloosop'hy, Vocal MusÏoc, Lin-e3lr Drawing, and other 
Studies, such as the E.I.emen1:.s of -the Latin and Greek Languages, &c., which are -taug1ht 
in some of the C.ommon S.ûhools. By re-ferring to the b.ottom .of Table B, the totals of 
t!:Je Returns f'Or 1848, unde,r the same heads, will ,be f,ound; and it will 'be ohserved that 
under every head except one theTe is an impr.ovement in favour of 1849. The Returns of 
1848 showed a similar advance on vh'Oße of 1817-the first year that this kind of Educa- 
tional Statistics 'Was ever collected in Upper Canada. It is arrso gratifying to -observe 
that the teaching of Vocal Music is \beginning tJo be introduced into the Schl()-ols-one 
('f the early fruits of the present system ,of Elementary Instruction. 


VI.-BOOKS USED IN THE .sCHOOLS-MoDES OF TEACHING. 


By Table C is show:Il the Text-'books whi,C'h are us,ed in the various subject,s ta'llght 
in the Sch.ools, and the extent to which each Book is used in the School,s of the several 
Districts of Up-per Canada. F'ronn the comparative view .of 1'848 and 1849, given at the 
bottom of the TaMe, it will be seen h.ow ste.adHy and rapidly the admirable serie,s of 
National Schoo-I Books are superseding other inferior Text-hooks. To this the're an 
two ex,cevti'Oll's: I do 1;1'Ot think that the Elementary National Grammar is equ&JI either 
to Lennie's or Kirkham's Grammar, (both of w:hi-ch have ,been recommended by the 
Board of Education); and I have so expresssed myself, from time t.o time, in papers 
emanating from thi's Department. Xor do I think the Elementary National Geography 
at all equal, in merit and adap'tation too O'llr Bch'OoJs, to Morse's Geogra,p'hy, fOT reas>ons 
t
at I stated at length in my Annual Report f.or 1847, page 12. The National 
Ge.ography Generalized is a comprehensive and a valuable hook, and is use'd with 
great advantJage in the Provincial Nonna,1 School, ,but is too .Ja,rge and expensive for 
young Pupils. 
The .great object contemplated and gained by ,the introducti.on and use ()of an 
uniform s'eries of Text-Ib-ooks in the Schoo-Ols, is three-fold:-l. The substitution of Books 
of superior value foa- those of inferi'Or value, .or -of objectionable c'b-araeter. Per'haps 
no opinion is more unanimous amo,ng 'c,o'ffi.petent juodges, than that many 'of the Books 
which have been use,d in our Scho.ols, and are still us-ed -to !SOme .extent, are next to 
worthless for the a'cc,ompUSlhment ,of the objects for 'Whi,ch they are used, if not per- 
nicious in their tendency; nor ihave I 'heard it pr-etended on any -occasion, mUlch less 
from any quarter entiiled to respect, that the lIUo.tleiY variety of Schoo,l Books, which 
('bance, time, circumstanoes, and itinerant vellldo.rs 'have strewed over our country, are 
comparaltle in exce l 1>lence with the series of National S,chool Books, w:hi,ch have been 
recommend-ed by the Provincial Bo.ar,d of E'ducaUon for use in all our Scho'01,s. 2. A 
second -object contemplated iby an uni-form series of Text-books for .sc'hools, is the 
"lassifì-cation of Pupils and the greater efficiency of Teaching. When theTe is but one 
s-eries of Readers, one Arithmetic, one Geography, one Gram.mar, &c., us-ed in a Sc'hool, 
aU the Ipupils of like attainments in such Sohool in anyone branc:h or subject, can be 
f,ormed into the same dass; and as a public speaker oo-n addres,s .one hu.ndred persons as 
(3a
Hy as he can address ten, so a Teacher can teach a cJass olf twenty Pupils as 
e3-8ily as be can teach twò. The fewer classes, theref,ore, he has in 'his Sohool, the :more 
instruction he can give on any subject and to each Pupil in a given time. But Pupils 
ca.nnot be thus classified where there is a divern-ity of Text-books 'in ,the same subjects of 
inf;ltructi-on. The use of an 'IlnÏfOlrm s.eries of Text-books in each School, will, therefore, 
add greatly >to the value of a Teacher's tilm.e, and to the amount of knowl'edge imparted 
to the pupils, or {)If mental development bl}'" appropriate exerdses. And w,hen a TeacheT 
becomes familiar with a s.e.ries of Text-books, tJhe o.rder of su-bjelCts and the .mûd,e of 
i11ustrating them, he can use such a.c
ustomed instrumell'ts of teaching with 'lli'Oll'e ease 
and to greater advantage, than 'When new boo,ks are constantly thrust Ulp.on him. It is 
scarcely possi,ble to d,evise a scheme more s.eriously to par.alyze a Teae'her's exertions, 
and lessen the value {)If his labours, than by denying him the me&Jns of classifY'ing the 
Pupils of his School, and by distracting his attention and wasting his time in teaching 
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them one ,by one, instead of teaching them by clasl&es. 3. A ihird obje,ct iTes'Ulti-ng from 
the use of an unifDrm series 'Of Text-books in the Sch.ools, is .their greater oheapness. 
A merchant can sell an article much chea;p'er when the demand f'Or it is very 'large, than 
when the demand is limited; the publisher 'Of a newspaper ,can afford it at a much less 
price per annum, when the eirculaH-on Df it is twenty .thousand cop1es, than when it 
amounts t.o one or tw.o th'Ousand. So. can the publishers of Sch.ool Books sell them 
cheap in .proporti-oTI to. the extent r()f the demand for them. The more general the 
demand f.or any 'One series 'Of S,chool Books I\)ec.omes, the grealter will be the competition 
And enterprise t.o supply that demand. 'fIhe Books will thus be prod'Uced better in 
Q-uality and lower -in price. In whatever light, theref.ore, we V'iew the iniroduction of 
&n unif.orm series of good School B.o.oks, the gain-the vast gain of it-is 'On the side 
{If the Pupils and their Parents. 
An objection has .been made t.o this effect:-" Admitting the desirableneSIS and im- 
portance -of having Ibut one series 'Of Books in each .school, it does nat follow that the 
same series of Books .shO'Uld be used in all the Schools of the Province; one series may 
be used in one T.ownship -or Oounty, and another serie'S may be used in another Town- 
sl1ip or Oounty." To tMs I .reply, first, that I do not knO'W of more than one series of 
School B.ooks whitC'h has been used in any part .of Upper Canada, or w:hich Ihas been 'oom- 
mended by any party. There are isolated books on some subjects to which partiality 
has been expressed in some places, and perhaps, upon very just grounds, but I k,now of 
no Series 'Of Scho'Ol Books 'On anyone sulbject, (excep,t the Nati 0 n-al Series recom- 
mended by the Brovincial Board of Education), which has been ,commended by a 
single Municipality 101' pubUca'tion in Upper Canada.. A gO.od Book or two will not 
supply the wants of a .school in '" hich various subjects are taught, a'Ild the Pupils .of 
which are conducted from step to step thf<mgh each .o.f thoß1e various .sUlbjeots. I.f each 
Pupil should advance step by step, and fr.om .one s'Ubject to another in ihe order of 
Nature, the Text-books employed in his instruction should be c.onstructed and connected 
in the sa
e nature] order. It is 'Up,o.n this principle that ihe Sc;hool Books r()f the 
National Series are prepared; and this is one of the ch-aracteris<tics of their excellence. 
Bnt I Tep]y, sec-ondlY, to the objection above ßtated, that if a series 'Of Text-books is 
best for the Sch-o'ÜIs in .on-e T.ownship or County, why is it not the beslt ,for every TO'W'Il- 
ship and Oounty? The same ground .of Common School Education is to be occupied 
in {'very County of Upper Canada; ihe 
a-tional Books are the only series whidh cover 
t"!1E' whole of that .ground; why would it not then be mo&t beneficial to use them in 
every County, if it be s.o in anyone County? It is true, that the first object to. be gained, 
is llniformity of Text-b.ooks in each School, then in each County, and then thr.ou
hout 
the Province, as required Iby the reason j'llst assigned, by the frequent removal of 
Teachers an.d Pupils from one County to another, and by a regard to the cheapness and 
ample supply of g.ood Books. This view is maintained by the present able and en- 
lightened Superintendent of Common Schools in the State of New York, the Honourable 
C. l\Iorgan. In one of ihe concl uding paragrap.hs Df his last official Instructions, as 
authorized by lruw, he remarks, as follDWS:- 


.rlt is believed, that a m.ore pr.opitious period could n.ot be presented, when an earnest 
and systematic effort should be made t.o relieve o'Ur insti<tutions of Elementary Instruc- 
tion fTom the diversity an.d c.onstant change of Text-book-s. Whenever s.uch an unifQrmity 
can be extend-ed thr.oughout the d'istricts [sections] of a T'Own [township], and through- 
out all the Towns of the Count'Y, it is very desiraible that s'Uch extension should be 
made; but from the great diversi
y tOf views in Telation to the relative merit .of differ- 
ent works, the pro,gress I()f this extension :must nec-e.ssa;rily be slow. The fou'Ildations 
may, however, be laid by the attainment of uniformity in the respe'ctive Districts, for 
an ultimate harmony of views and concert of acti.on on a wid'er theatre." 


All Educational !Writers in the neig1b'Ouring States, without exception, so fau- as I 
hayé 'Observed, as weB as European Educationists, agree with the New York State Super- 
Intendent as to the great advantage .aThd impDrtance ()If unifl{)rm Text Books .f()lf the 
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Schools. The difficulty with ,our American neighbours has been and still .iiS, bhe ptre- 
occ-upatioll o.f the gr'Üund by rival pu'blis'hers and sellers 'Üf S.cho'ÜI B'Üoks, and the 
nooding of the wh'Üle Union-espeoially the -older States-with an endles.s. divers,ity of 
such books. The SchrOol authorities of cities and towns, and IDany oounHes, have inter- 
posed to stay the evH, and have -permitted but one selected series {)If Text Books to be 
ust'd in the School.s under their chrurge; success'ive eff-orts have been maJde by the ab-Iest 
:md m'Üst enlightened men in the doifferent States, to secure this olbjed fror the whole 
State, by investing t'he Executive with authority to appoint a Board for th'e selection 
of a series of Books for the Schools in the State; but the host 'Of bÜ'ok
makers and 
p1lblis'hers, 'ho-ok-soellers and othen:; ,interested in k-eeping up the ",alrieby and prices of 
books, have hithertrO defeated the .a;cco:mp1is'hment of that object. In Upp,er Canad,a, 
tllPse 'obstacles 'have existeld .only to a very limited extent; nDt a single complete series 
of School Books !has 'been published or printed in this Province, except the series of 
Xational books adolpted and recommended by the Board of Education; the two or three 
Isolated School Boüks which 'have been rep'rinted' or published, have been S'Û notoriously 
inadequate, if nQt unsuitable to the' Educational 'wants of the Country, that they have 
rJtther .be'en arguments for, than objections to, tJhe introduction of an ullÌiform and better 
series of Text-books. The only parties who have made any .C'onsMeraoble opposition 
to the accomplishment of this object, are intereS'teld importers and vendoors of foreign 
School Books, and thoo's-e who have been influenced by them into the belief ,that such 'books 
were cheap. The fact is, that :when certain School Books have begun to be superseded 
by other more attractive and pOlPular books of the same class, they ,have ,been sent into 
the Canadian -market, at reduced prices in some instances, with i:mpos'ing lI'elpresentations 
upon those who knew no better. It is, thus, that large quantities of books have b-een 
pllffe,d up and disp'Ûsed of in Canada, which were ,falling into d1isus'e, or w1hich Ihad ,be- 
come almo.st a nuisance in the American market. Our Sch'Ü'ÜI law, !by prohi'biting the 
use in our .schools of 3;11 foreign books in the English Branches of Education wlithout the 
express permission ()if the Provincial Board of Education, provides a pTootection for the 
people in the vari,?uiS Iparts 'Of .the Pr-ovince against such illusions and impositions. The 
Beard has the means of not only 'exaIDl'Îning, with the utmost -care, ealCh foreign School 
Rook proposed for use in our Sc'hooIs, but also, from Official Rep,oTts and Returns made 
to the New York Legislature, the numbell' 'Üf Academies and princi.pal Sichools in the 
State in which each Schoo] Book is now used, or has been used in _past years, anð to 
w!loat extent the use of it may have declined Q.r increased, or ,may exist i,n comparison of 
other Sc-ho'ÜI Books on the same subject. This is information !Which the people generaUy
 
or even Oou-nty Boards, are nQt in drcurns'talltCes to acqui.re, n'Ür is -it reasonab.le 10 sup- 
pose that they wou}.d be wiUing to incur the requisite labour and eXJp.ense to do se. 
The Hoard of Education 'has shown a disposition to recommend American as well as 
of.per B'Üoks, the use of which in rOUT SClhoolls is Ukely to be beneficial. But the great 
ðiversity of Text-Books in the Schools is the very evil which the New Yark state 
Superintend-ent so strongly deplores, and which so greatly impairs the effidency 'Üf th-e 
S,C'hools there. It is of great impo.rtanc'e to preserve the CO'IDmon Schools of this 
Country from an evil of sUlCh magnitude-apart f.rom any political Iconsid
rnti-8n what- 
Ever. In this most important element of an effici-Emt Scho-ol System-uniformity of 
Text-Hook,s in the Sch'Ûols-we 'have alTeady, and are likel'Y to have to a much greater 
extent, the advantag.e over our American neighbours, an advantage which, in connexion 
"jth the early intr.oduction of Normal School training amongst our Teachers, t'he noble 
spirit of progress 'W,hich is evinced 'by the pe'Üple of Upper Canada in School matters, 
will, I trust, in a few years place our oountry in a position of which ev.ery lover {)f it 
may justly be p:roud. 
Before ,d'ismissing this topic, I desire t'Ü guaTd against misapprehension. In speaking 
so strongly on the importance {)f a series of uniform Text-Boo'ks for the S.chools, I do 
not refer to the -amount of knowledge which may be acquired fr,om t!he use of particular 
books. This iR the least important vIew of the subj-e.ct. It is the faciUties which the 
use of suC'h a series 'Üf Text.Jbooks affords t'Ü the Teac'her in the classification, ex'ercises
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and advancement of lhis Pupils. It should never be forgotten, that ilt is the Teacher 
that makes the Schoal. He cannot, 'Of 'course, make the S.chool "ithoot boaks, any more 
than a mechanic can work without tools. If the tools are of a good quali'ty and suitable 
<:cnstrudion, the mechanic can work 'to so much the greater advantage. The Text-books 
are the tools whioh the Teacher uses in developing and m'Oulding the resources and 
powers of 'intellect and heart committed to his cha.rge. The quality and a'Ppropl1'iateneßs 
of his tools are important in the successful application of his skill; but the best tools 
are of little importance without a .skilfu,l 'hand to 'Use them. It is:, therefore, on the char- 
acter, ability, and skill ,of the Teacher, that every thing chiefly and essentially d-epends 
i11. thp efficiency of a School. This does not, however, dell'ogate from the importance of 
providing prÛipeJ" tools to enable the Teacher to develop mind, and impart knowledge, as 
well as Pupils to acquire it. 
Modes 'Of Teaching in the Schools are close.ly connected with the Text-books used, 
and are shown in the last three columns of Table C. If there is no uniformity of Text- 
books, then the individual mode of teaching
or teaching 'One by one-must be resorted 
to, and the Teacher's time and la'bour must be !broken into as many fragments as he 
has pupils to teach. This is like the :\1inister of a Congregation undertaking to teach, 
by delivering, 'One by one, to hig auditors, his counsels on each successive subject 'Of in- 
struction. But where there is uniformity of Text-books in a Sc:hool, then, as the Pupils 
ran be clas-sified, the simultaneorus mode--or teaohing by cIasses-.can be employed (as 
hR
 been shown above-- to the greaJt advantage 'Of all parties. In some of the Schools, 
and in connexion with either or both 'Of the modes 'Of teaching ju-st mentioned, a third 
mode is ad'Optoo, namely, the Monitorial-or teaching by the aid 'Of Monitors,-who 
usnaUy c'Onsist 'Of one or more -of the most advanced pupils in each branch 'Or subje.c.t 
taught. This mode 'Of teaching owes its celebrity to Lancaster and Bell: but that 
celebrity, wlbi.eh, at one time, excited the admiration and appLause of half Europe, has 
lalien very much and very justly into .disrepute. The boasted- aphorism of the system 
once was,-"Give us a pupil to-day, and we will return you a teacher to-morrow!" 
But e:x.perience soon iaJught parents, at the expense of their children, the absurdity of 
the extravagant .pretension; and that, what 'Was gained in alleged cheapness, by resort- 
ing to such a mode of teaching, was :m'Ore than ,balanced by the loss 'Of efficiency in the 
teaching ib,eIf-that the teaching of a pupil could not far a moment .bB placed upon a 
par with the teaúhing of a Teacher. This mode .of teaching has been unive.rsally con- 
demned 'On the Continent of Eur'Ope; its eXlistence lingers in 'Only a portion of the ele- 
mentary schools 'Of Belgium, and a few S.chools in France; it has never obtained to any 
{'onsiderabl
 extent in the United Slates, and it is faJ.1.ing more and more into disuse 
in Great Br-it8Jin and Ireland. Nevertheless, where Schools are large, this agencY ca 1 1 
be employed to a limited extent, to the great ad vantage of pupils-to the younger pupils 
in the preparation 'Of their exercises and the learning of their lessons, and to the Moni- 
tors themselves by the ear'ly practice of cOlIllTIlunicating and lI'eV1iewing what they have 
1earned. But no child should. be leH from day to day, much less from week to week, 
to the sole teaching of a pupil..monitor. This is unjust to both parents aOO children, as 
the former send and t'he latter go to /Ì.'he Sch'Ool, not for the teaching of an'Other pupil, 
hut for that of the :\'Iaster. The :\Ionitor should aid, not supersede the :Master. Moni- 
torial teaching should be an addition to, not a substitutian for, the regtUlar teaching 
of the School. H'OW far this i,s the case in our COIll1Illon Schools, where the monitorial 
mode of teaching obtains, I am not able to state in this Annual Report. It is, however, 
gratifying toO observe boy Table C, that the Individual mode of teaching prevails in 147 
fewer Schaols in 1849, than it did in 1848; that the :\lonitoriail mode of teaching also 
ðecIined to the ex'te-nt of 46 Schools; while the Simultaneous m'Ode of teaching prevails 

 497 mo're Schools in 1849, than it did in 1848--one of the early froits 'Of -the introduc- 
ti'On of an unifol'm series of Text-lb-ooks in the 
Ichool,s, and the discuss'io.ns /WIhich have 
taken place 'On the subject. It appears that the Individual mode 'Of .teac'hing prevailed, 
ill 1849, in 278 Schools; the :\Ionitorial m-ode in 117 S'ehools; and the Simultaneous mode 
in 2,485 Sch-oo-Js. 
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VIl.-CLASSIFICATION AND SALARIES OF TEACHERS, AND CHARACTER OF SCHOOLS. 


Table D contains the returns of the total number of Teachers employed in eac.!l 
District, City, and Town in Up-per Canada,' (both male and female,) their religious 
fÐ!th, average ß.alaries, the certificates of qualification gra.ted by local Superintendents 
and Visitors; and the character of the Schools. It appea.rs that the total numb-er of 
l'f'acbers employed during a .part or the whole of the year, was 3,209, (32 more than in 
1848); of whom 2,50'5 were male and 704 female Teachers-being a decrease of 2 male 
TeacherR, and an increase of 34 female Teachers, as compared with the Returns of the 
preceding year. T,he 'returns under the head of Salaries of Teache,rs, are very defective; 
but in the several Districts from which returns have been received, it appears that the 
salaries of Male Teachers vary from 
40' to 
112, those of Female Teachers from 
2Ü to 
t60. Un-dell' the 'bead of Certificates of Qual1ification given to Teaohers, ihere 1s a de- 
creasE:' of 59 in the number given by Visitors, and an increase of 2,0,7 in the number given 
by Superintendents-s'howing that the practice 'Of Visitors giving certificates (which is 
llQW abolished by law) had already begun to ifall inlto disuse by i'he progress of intelli- 
gence among the Teachers and poople. From the returns made under the head of 
Character of the Scho'ols, nothing ver,y decisive Clan be ascert3iined, as to the standing 
of the Schools--since no uniform stand.ard has yet ;be.en fixed by law, and the classifica- 
tion given is simply .t'b-e judgment of each local S'uperinterudent as to the relative merits 
of th
 Schools in his District, in comparison with each other, :rather than their relation 
to any elev'a'ted standard saUsfactory even to himself. When, ibo'Wever, a ,proper classifi- 
cation of Te-achers and Schools shall .have been maide, as the nelW Act contemplates, tho 
returns und'er this head will furnish .more definite, if not mOTe satisfactory, informa- 
tion. 


VII I.-SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Table E embodies all the information wheh has been coUected. during tbe year 
relative to School Houses in each District of Upper Canada-their kinds, sizes, condi- 
tions,-the number and description of SClhool Houses built dlulring the year, the number 
rented, and the description of title by which the Common School property in the various 
p'arts of the Province is he}'d. I regl'et to observe the negligence whi,ch seems to have 
been allowed in coUeding or prep,aring complete Ifeturns und'er the .several important 
heads of thi's Table. From all the Cities and Towns, and from ten of the Districts (em- 
bracing some of the most po.p,ulous in the ProV'ince) there is no return whatever of the 
number of School Houses builot during 1he year; a'Ild f,rom most of the ,others, the returns 
appear to .be very defective. For example, the total numbe.r of School Houses returned 
for 1849, is 312 less tha,n the number returned for 1848. We c3ill'not suppose that 312 
S-chool H,ou.ses ce'ased to exist in one year, e-specially "hen in the few Districts from 
which returns 'have been made, it appears that 77 new S-chool Houses 'Were built. Under 
most of those heads of in:ftormabion, the .statistiC's of whiC'h are collecfed by the local 
Superintendents, rather than f.rom the Trustees' Report.s, I find the returns :for this year 
much more defecHve than thos'e of the preceding y,ear--"'Rrisi'll,g, dOQIbtIess, from the 
doubt and indifference produ.ced the latter paJrt of the year by the anticipated abolition 
ùf the office of District Su-pel'intendent. But, as im.perfect as these returns are, it 
appears from them that vhere is an encouraging 3Jdvaneernent in the condition and 
cl1aracter of the Hchool Houses. T'V\ 0 yeaiI'S s.ince, I caNed the special a'ttention of the 
Mun.icipaJ Councils to the u'Ilsatisfactory .state of the titles to Common Be-hool prop'eny. 
I am ,happy to obs.erve by these returns, as .defective as they are, that there i.s a decrease 
pf 74 in the nUaIlrber of leaselhold or re-nted S{'Jho{)l1 Site.s, and an increase of 4ï in the 
number of freeholds. Still it is lamentable to obse,rve, that o,f 2,973 School Hous-ES re- 
t'Jrll'ed, 1,131 of them are repres.ente'd as rented ,or held und'er lease. 
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IX.--8cHOOL VISITS. 


An æse'ntial instrumentality in the universal and thoraugh edu
tion of the people, 
is the sympathy and active co-operation -of the inteUectual and wealthy classes. The 
absence of such s.ympathy and co-operation has been, and still is to a considerable 
extent, the most formidable obstacle to the attainment of that great national object. The 
Yisitorial s'f'ctions of the Common School ILaw were framed to develop this hitherto 
latent element of moral power in 'behalif -of p-Opu,lar educatian. The result 'Of the experi- 
ment has, thu.s far, been most s.atisfactory; and I a-nlÌÏcLpate still more patent iresuIts 
h future years. From Table F it appears that the number of Scho-ol visits by District 
Superintend-ents during the y'ear, was 2,955-being ana,dvance of 140 upon th-ose of the 
year 1848; that the Scho{)l visits of Magistrates were 1,423---'being a decrease of 36; that 
t
e School visits of District Cauncillors were only 974-being, however, an increase of 
15; that the Scho-ol visi,ts of Clergymen were 2,855-beiThg all' increase of 594; that t'he 
ll1!.mber of other School' visits was 7,577-being an increase {)if 1,229; that the to'Ìal 
number of Scho-ol Vis.Í>ts dulfing the year 'Was 15,77ï-being an increase on those of the 
preceding year of 1,942. As thes'e vi.sits to the Schools are voluntary on the part of all 
pf'rsons who make them, their number and increase may be regarded as indicating the 
growing interest among the more intelligent and influential classes of society, in the 
s-ound and universal Ed'llcaltion of the rising generation. 


X.-LmRARIES, SCHOOL REQUISITES, CoLLEGES, GRAMMAR AXD PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


The information collected under thes'e heads "will be found in Table F. The returns 
under the heads of L'ibrarie,s, Colleges, Grammar and Private 8choo
,s, have been voI'llll- 
tarily made, a-s they are not r'equired by an
 legal enactment. But aoS it has been 
considered desirable, that in some 'periodical -public document, a complete view of the 
Educational state of the country should ,be given; and as no attempt a.f the kind has 
becn maxle or proposed from any other de.p.artment, I have prepared, d
u.ring the last 
three years, columns ,undeI' ,the heads of Libraries, Coneges, Grammar and Private 
Schools in the blank Annual Reports transmitted to District SUperintendents, requesting 
them to fill them U.p as far as they coul,d obtain the requisite infoI"l1lation to do so. 
Table F exhibits the results of these inq-uiries in each District in Upper Canada. The 
returns under the heads of Colleges and Grammar. Schools are too vague and imperfect 
to answer any practical purpose; the same may be said of the returns of ,Private S,chools. 
Yet the returns under these heads are sufficient to attest the Eod-ucation:al progress of the 
ronntry, upon the gfoOund not occupied hy the OomInon S-ehooois. It is gratifying to 
observe, that alhou
h no Governmental measures have heen ad,olpted. for -the establish- 
ment of Common .s.c'hoo,l Libraries, yet fifty-two have been estabNshe-d in several Districts 
-being an increas.e {)f no lesoS than twenty-six on the returns.of the preceding year. The 
fifty-two Common School Libraries contain 5,215 vOlumes-'being an increase of 3,636 
v01umes during {he year. There will als.o be found an e'ncouraging increase of volume.s 
in the S'llndJay Scho-ol and PubHc LibTarie.s repolrted. The total numbe-r of Libraries 
rE'oorted are 505-containing 68,571 volumes; being an advanc'e of 74 Libraries and 
8,694 volumes, upon the number reported the preceding year. 
Under the 'head of Scho.ol Requisites, it will be seen that 1,D85 Bohools are reported 
as 'having large map.g-being an incrrease, during ,the y,ear, olf 389; 49 S1ch'Ûols as being 
furnished with globes--being an increase 'Of 7; 1,330 as provided with Iblack-hoards- 
bein.g an increa;s,e {)f 529. Kothing 'Speaks more deci:s.iv-ely than the furnishing of S.chool9 
with such requisites, as to the advancement -which is taking place in the minds of the 
people in various pa:rts of the Pr-Ovince, in providing g{)od Schools and s-ound Education 
for their childTen. In every insta'Ilce where maps, globes, and bla,ck..;boards are provirled 
tor a school, it shows practically that the peopl'e have acquired ,correClt views of the 
nature {)f a good Common Sc'hool Ed'll cation, and of the :means of imparting it, and 
t
at they are nobly d,is-posed to sp-cure it to -their children. This is the .more praise- 
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worthy and encouraging, as the grown up inhabitants of the ,country 'have, to a great 
extent, been deprived of these educational advantages themselves. 


XL-PROVINCIAL NOR
IAL AND MODEL SCHOOL. 


In my Annual Report for 1847, I explained at large the nature ()If the system of in- 
struction pursued in the Provincial Normal and Model S-chools, and th.e manner of their 
e-r.tablishment and superintendence. In my Report for 1848, I briefly adverted to the 
st:Üistics, exhibiting their continued and -increasing success. 
As the Institution 
as now been in operation two ye8.lr8 and a half, and as the 
Legislature has determined to place it upon a permanent footing by continuing and 
iucreasing its means of support and usefulness, and by providing liberally ,for procuring 
premises and erecting buildings. I think it due to the public to present as complete a 
statìstical view as possible of the operations of this first NormaL College for the people. 
T!lis will 'be .found in Table .1, abstracts numbered 1, 2. and 3. The Institution has 
been open five Sessions .of five months each. Abstracts, number 1, Ta.ble I. shows the 
number of Students app,lying for admission, rejected or admitted eaoh ,Session; whe:tJher 
male or fe1male; .how many of them had previously been Teachers; how many of them 
received ag'sistanoe. and the amount of ass'istance give'll; how many attended a s.ocond 
Session without as'sistance; 'ho'W many left during each Se.ssion to take charge of 
Schools. OT .from sk'kuess or poverty; how many were dismissed for incapacity or 
negligence, or excluded for misconduct; how many received regular certificates. A,bstract 
number 2, of the sa:me Table. sho'Ws the Districts from which the Students have CoOme, 
and how many from eaClh; and Abstract numbeT 3, shows the Religious professions of 
thp Students. 
The Table itself s'UfficienUy evinces the success of the experiment; but it will 
probably 8Ippear more sa.tis.factory 'by comparing it with that of the New York State 
Normal School, at .&l'bany. It will .be recoollected, that the population of the s.talt.e of 
New York is three millions-that of Upper Canada three-quarters of a milU.on,--{)ne- 
fourth of the population o.f New York. The State NO'l'mal School a.t Albany. bas been 
in operation five yeaflS; that of Up,per Canada t'Wo y.ears and a.!half. In eaoh Institution 
there have been two Sessions or Terms each year. During the ten Sessions of the New 
York State Norma.1 School, 1,8 1 61 Students have been admitted; of whom, the Executive 
Committee in their last Annual Rep.ort state, "428 have graduated, anld 1,130 have enjoyed 
the adva'lltages ()If the SoChool, for a longer or shorter period." During five Sessions of the 
Upper Canada Normal .school, 62'5 Students have been admitted, or 'Whom 299 have re- 
-ceived regular certifi.cates on leaving the School. Had the UppeT Canada Normal 
School been open W! many Sessions as that of the State of New York, and supposing no 
increase whatever in the number of Students during the last five S'essions, the number 
of Students in UP'Peil' Canada would have been two-thirds instead of one-fourth as many 
as in the State of New York But the following Table will show the number admitted 
into each Schoo1 dUTing the first five Sess.ions of its existence:- 


Normal .school of 
Session. Upper Canada. New York. 
First 8ession . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 71 98 
Second Session ........................................... 140 185 
Third S-ession ............................................ 1-23 197 
Fourth Sess'Ìon ........................................... 131 205 
Fifth Session ............................................. 160 178 


625 


863 


Xow the lattendance at the Upper Canada Normal School, in propor-t'ion to the popu- 
lations -of the two countries, should have been one-fourth of that of the New York Normal 
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8rhool; instead of which, it is three-fourths. 'When, therefore, the success of the Xew 
York State Normal S.chool is regaroed as a ground of satisfaction and congratulation 
to the statesmen and educationists of that State, the suoc.ess of OUT own Normal .school 
ill ust be viewed with ,peculiar satisfadion by every true-hearted Canadian. 
The conditions a'lld engagements on which Students have been admitted into both 
Institutions, are pre,cisely the same; the course of Instruction in the two Institutions 
is essentially the same, with two exceptions. In our Institution, practice in teaching is 
incorporated with the whole course of 
ormal School instruction, in a Model Sohool 
of 300 Pupils. At AI'bany, the Student plractice.s tea<:hing only about two weeks at the 
dose of the session, in what is called an "Experimental School" of 90. Pup'ils. Wìth us, 
prominent attention has been given, from the commencemeut, to Vegetable Phy'siology, 
Agricultural Chemistry, and the Science of Agriculture, and graciously encouraged, 
during the last two years, by the GovernOO" General, by means of Prizes to the best 
proficients in Agricultural Science. At Albany, this last subject has only engaged the 
practical attention of the authorities of the State Kormal School during the last year. 
The E'xtracts from several District Superintendents' Reports, given in the :following 
section, will show the influence alread'Y of our Xormal School Instruction, in different 
parts of Upper Canada; and I believe .the following paragraphs, taken from the last 
Annual RepQrt (for 1849) of the Executive Committee of the State Normal School, at 
Albany, in reference to the influence of that Institution, during the last flve years, may 
be applied with equal force to the influence of the Upper Canada Normal School during 
the last two years and a half:- 


"It is believed that the Teachers from the Normal School, pave caused great im- 
provements in the Schools where they 'have taught, in regard to Reading, Spelling, and 
the study of Geogtraphy and Arithmetic: Drawing, 
Iap Drawing, and Vocal Music have 
also been generally introduced; and in a consMerable number of our Schools, Algebra 
and Geometry 'are regular studies. 1'his marks a state of progress far in advance of what 
the District Schools exhibited twenty years agO', and while the Committee do not claim 
a tithe of this honour as due lÌ.o ,the Norma,l system, they nevertheless are of opinion, 
thstt the Normal S.chool has given additional impetus to' the forward tendency, and has 
placed Common .sohool Education in such a ,poo-ition that it cannot gO' 
backwards. F
om 
"tbe very nature of the system, its influence must also steadily increase, and the day is 
not far distant when, as a legitimate effect of the Normal Sohool, not onlY greater 
thoroughness, but also higher attainments win be demanded of the Common School 
Teacher. 
"T,he history of the pa..s.t flve years, exhibits also a very gratifying improvement in 
the circumstances of the Teacher; the profession is becoming more respectable, the 
salaries are considera.bly increased, and there is a greater demand for competent 
Teachers, and hence, therre is not among teachers that restIes.s desire ,to change theh- 
occupation; many of the graduates af the Normal School have expressed their intention 
(If making Teaohing the business of their lives, declaring that their prospects in that 
profession were bett
r than in any other oocupation. 
"The Committee, appreciating the great and growing importance of Agricultural 
Scien-ee, and cons'idering it, in its elementary principles, an appropriate subject for 
Common Schaol instruction-and considering also, that with the aid of suitable Text- 
books now--<or soon to be attainable, the subject, always applropriate, has at length be- 
come feasible for such instruct.ion, have recently assigned to it a more prominent place 
than it had 'before 'held in the Normal Sohool, by making it a separate or independent 
brauch, and requiring it to be taught as an éssential or constituent ,part of the course of 
f:tudy pursued in the Sc.hool. The Commirttee, impresse'd as they thems,elves are with 
the great importance of this new subject of study, hope to be able, throug,h their Normal 
graduatE'S, acting under a like impression, to .cause it to be introduced into all the 
Scbools taught by such graduates, and thraugh their influence and that of such Schools, 
to cause it to be flnally adopted as part of the :regular course of study in all the Common 
f:kbooliS, at least in {he rural or agricultural parts of the S,tate." 
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XII.-ExTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF BOARDS OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES OF CITIES AND TOWNS. 


Many .of the Boards of Trustees in Cities and Towns have nÛlt accompanie'd their 
S'tatistical Reports with any general remarks. From the Tepo,rts of those who have 
done so, I make the f.ollowing extract.s:- 


The Board o.f School Trustees for the Oity of ToroTI'to, remar.ks:- 


"Owing to the City C.ouncil having de-clined to assess ,for an amount sufficient to 
keep the schoOols 'Open as free schools for the whole year, the dty Common Schools 'Were 
not re-opened until July 1st (having been dosed tw.elve months); but under all this' di
- 
advantage, and the appearance of the C'holera, the nUIDlber of children of booth sexes who 
received instruction ait the cHy s,chools, falllS little s.hort of 2,0.0.0.; while the actual daily 
attendance, as retu,rn.ed monthly, avera,ges 1,60.0 childr
n. 
"T,he system of f'ree a:dmis'si-on has 'woTked well in the city, as r-egards the be-nefi.dal 
operation of the schools up-on -the -chHdren of the labouring and middle classes. It is 
with regret, therefore, that ,the Board have found themselves constrained to reve;rt to 
monthly dues to be paid by the pupils, as the only means whereby the s.ch-ools -e-ould be 
Tl"gularly continued .open for the whûle of the current year, 185-0." 


R. S. Henderson, Es'quilfe, Superintendent o.f Common Schools for the City of 
King1ston, remarks:- 


"In 1846 this City was divided into seven school sections; the number of Common 
Schools within these '",as 7; and the nUiII1lber .of children taught there, '622; the avail- 
able funòs for the support qf the Teachers, was 
415 18s. 4d. About 
510 was collected 
from tuition fees and rate-bill. T'he whole amount paid' toO the tea.chel'ß was 
466 10s., 
which would average 
66 to each teac,her, i.f there were no s,eparate schools in the sec- 
ti<'llS; for which t'he law provided. 
"In 1847, the Ad W3JS amended so far as it related -t-o Cities, and 'p1l'ovis'ion made 
for the appointment of a Board of Trustees f-or each City, to whom the sole manage- 
ment of the schools should be entrusted. The prac.tical working of this system .for 
IDc.re than two years, has proved its supeo:'iority .over the former plan. This year the 
City was apparently diV'ided into four S.chool S,ectionlS, in which w
re established ten 
schools--five male and five female-all 'Of which were receiving Ibhe public money in 
proportions of 
50 to male, and 
30 to female teachers. This year there were ed'ucated 
720 childrf'.fi under the age of lo6 years-beirug an increase of 98 over that .of the p,re- 
vious ypar. The legislati-re school grant was n82 19 8%" and the Oity assessment 
202. 
-.about 
30 10018 than the funds for school purposes in 1846; the lÌûtal ,collected ,by rate- 
bill, was 
80 2s. 4d., or about 
8 to each school Teacher for the year; .or about 2s. 2y.íd. 
in the aggregate for each sch'Ûlar for a period of twelve months. T'h-e average annual 
salary of eac.h teacher 'Was about 
45. Of -the total aggregate number of pupils in atten- 
dance, 420 were booys, and 300 were girls-of whom 20 were admitted to the schools as 
frf'e scholars. The avelfage attendance in e'3Jch s.chool was 72-viz: -42 boys and 30 
glrls. 
"In 1848, by the published report of th
 Soecretary to the Board, th-ere were the sa.me 
Dumber of teachers engaged as ,in 1847, who receives the same salaries ;respectively, in 
addition to the tuition fees. This year there were 5,0.0 pupils daily attending the 
sr!l()ols. Of these, 200 were free scholars, being an incr-ease .of 180 -over 1846; these, it 
is believe'd, weiI'e principally child,ren, if n-ot of indigent parents, at least of those whose 
means were serioUSly affected by the many .failures and d1epression in monetary affairs 
of that year. The Legislative .sch-ool grant is set down at 
222 14s., and the City as.sess- 
ment at 1:383; of this sum there was expended ;t380 15s. M., leaving a balance in fav-our 
of the Trustees of ;t226 18s. 7d. Un\f1ortunately fOT the interests of Comm'On S'chools, 
thjs large 'Surplus is nowhere f3,een except on palPer. Owing to the great commeiI'cial 
distress of this year, the anticipated assets for school purposes were reduced to such 
a degree that but little over .the 3JmOUTht expended is available. 
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"In the present year of 1849, the number of Eühoolos in operatioOn is the same as 
that of last year. The total nl1mber instructed -in the differeILt branches taught is 798, 
--being an increase of 29.8 over that of 1848. The Legislative school grant and city 
assessment, as near as can be calculated upon, amQunt to 
400; the grant is n 14s. less 
than in 1848, notwithstanding the Board returned a larger number of ohildren in the 
city than the census of 1848 shows: The total amount .00llected f,rom -tuition fees is 
t80 2s. 4d., or about two shillings for ßalCh ß'Ûholar instructed 'during the year. The num- 
ber of pupils in daily attendance is about 753, of whom ab-out 447 are boys, am:d 30,6 
girls, aU under 16 years of age, 'being an ag;gregate of 45 boys and 30 girls to each 
scbool: a 'greater number than can ibe properly and thoroughly taught with the 
limited facilities as y'et furnished for imparting instruction. I have heard 
it stated, that it was in contemlPlation to reduce the number of School's in order 
to relieve the city from the hurd'en OIf increased taxation necessary to maintain them, 
and to employ only male teachers. If so, then I despai.r of ever seeing the majority of 
the poor of this city educated. I respectfully maintain that the burden of taxation is in 
direct proportion to the ignorance of a community: w.here there is ignorance, there is 
p3 uperism and crime. If pauperism then, lis t'he concomtitant of ignorance, and ignor- 
ance causes crime, and crime engenders 'heavy yealfly taxes for the support of criminals, 
and the prosecution of justice, should not the number of &chools te increas.ed rather than 
diminished? I need not dilate on a p,roposition so obvious. It is, I believe, acknO'wl- 
edged that sca,rcely three-tenths of all the d.runkards in the world, and but five per cent. 
of those who are conflned in penitentiaries and 'pris-ons ,for different dergeæ of crime, 
can read and wifite. Tlhe inference is, that if education were universal, .our penitentiaries 
and jails would 'become useless, and the expenses yearly incurred in maintaining theun, 
would no longer be required. 
"With respect to employing male teachers exclusively, I submit -that it woul,d be 
impolitic if not improper to place s'Ome 300 or more girls solely under the direction and 
guidance of male teachers. If females are designed f'Or -doOmestic life, it is important 
riot only that th'eir mental faculties be cultivated, but -that they be instructed in virtue 
and piety, and trained to habits of industry, order, and neatness. ,A.n-d wlho so capable of 
Ï1H-tiUing these precepts, and forming these habits, 8.iS the educated of t'heir -own sex? T'hey 
have more versatility to' modify-more quickness of invention to vary their mode of 
tpaching than men-more patience, d,iscretJion, tenderness, wisdom--rnore intuitive deli- 
(
..('y and m
desty. To ,give proportion and symmetry to the moral character, demands 
th'P possession and active use .of all these requisites, and the more .bright and con- 
2picuous they are in the Teacher, t'he more pure, beautiful and perfect will 'be the minds 
of the pupils, and the .more permanent for good will be their influence, when -called to 
eTlgage in the active scenes and duties of Hfe. 
"According toO 'the census just cO!IIlpleted, I find that the whole number of childlren 
in the present City limits between the ages of 5 and 16 is 2,5.0,0, of whom about 1,360 
are boys, and 1,140 girl's. Of this number 738, .as before stated, have been receiving in- 
struction in the Common Sch'Ools, and 826 in the District School and various academies 
and private schools. Those who are attending t,he ,Colleges and other semin3Jries of 
learning wh'Ose parentß d-o not res;ide in the oity are not inoluded. The-re are, then, 
as nearly as I -can calculate, the large number of 936 children .of school age, who are 
neither at service nor at -trades, whose minds a.re uninstructed, save in wickedness, and 
whose morals a.re being formed in the s.chools O'f vice, w,hose passions are uncontrolled, 
and wh'O seem d-estine,d to inflict up.on succeeding cam!IIlunit1es the ignorance" of their 
own minds, the viciousness 'Of their own natures, and w'ho will hereafter place obstacles 
in the way of the i!IIlprovement of others, ,becaUise of th'e injury now done to them- 
sp.lves. Are these figufles facts, and is this lIllode of reasoning a true one? If so, who 
can estimate the responsibility of those to whom it is permitted to open the doors of 
the school house, to shed the light of inte1lectual culture upon, and redeem fr-om ignor- 
ance and viee the children o,f the poor; to improOve at 'Once their minds and morals, 
and diffuse the blessings wlhioch education invariably produces a,round the hearths of 
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those wh-ose sole amusement is in pa&sing r-ound the bowl, and drowning sense and 
feeling in intoxication, or in heaping imprecations on e.ach other, or in low games and 
vice, steeping themselves yet deeper in infamy, and holding up to the exam.ple of a 
wretched offsprin,g, and sanctioning by their conduct, a career of crime. 
"
ext to providing the means of instructing the youth who attend these s,cho-ols, 
Common Scho-o-l Lihraries are of the greatest importance. Ten years hence, -the school 
boys' of to-day, will be the active men of the community-our mechanics, our artizans,- 
with here and there powerful inteIlects, making thelIllselves the organs of our thoughts; 
wield'ing power at our elections, and stamping with the impress of their oown image 
{Jur pubJic acts-diffusing through the community good or evil-.;onfer;ring 'Upon a future 
generation the blessings whåch we, in the full fruition o.f the present, ought to enjoy, or 
en"Tailing u.pon them ignorance and its attendant train of evils. If common .school librar- 
ies were established, I 'believe it would be a boon to the community, the value of which 
c9.nnot be too 'highly ,estimated. Connected with the libr-a;ries there might be p'hiloso- 
phical and chemical apparatus, Stlllall cabinets of minerals and sheIls. Natural philos- 
ophy, ,physiology, than which no more important siC'ience can be learned-the use of th
 
globes--the elements of astronomy-linear drawing and vocal music, are amongst 
the ,branches
 that I would 'Wish to :see taught in the common s'chools. Is this too 
much, 'Or must a common scho.ol education be limited to Teading and writing, and a 
knowledge of the rule of three? The march of pr.ogress is .onward,-the ideas which 
have hitherto .governed us in regaro to education f.or the w,hole community have gone 
to the p
st-the narrow views that would limit the light of science to a few, and that 
would shut up and seal the fountains of knowledge from the mass-to make them 
inaccessibl.e to the pOOil' struggling aspirant for distinction and fame,-have all given way 
to an enlightened philanthr-o.py--.a mOIre generolliS and paternal feeling, that reco.gnizes in 
t.he humblest a right to approximate to the Divine image, not .only in His great charac- 
teristic, holiness, but in His equally great attribute, inteUigence." 


The Board of Sch-ool Trustees for the City of Hamilton, remarks, that,- 


"Taking into consideration there were 868 children on the roll in the six Comm()n 
Schools during the year 1849, there could, not be -les1:I than 1,200 chUdren whose names 
w
re entered as pupils in the Grammar School, Burlington Ladies' Academy, and the 
26 private schools during the same period; making altogether 2,068 schol'ars who re- 
ceived instruction in the ab-ove schools during the year 1849 in this city. 
"As we have ten .sunday S.chools, wh-ose average attendance cannot 'be le-ss than 
8(10; and as a conside'rable number of the labourers' ,children receive thei'r principal 
mstruction in them, 'it is gratifying to r.eport that few are without the blessings of 
education in Hamilton." 


The Boar,d of Sch-ool Trustees for the Town of London, rem-arks:- 
"T,he four Common Schools are now, January 1st, 1850, united in one la,r.ge and 
commodious ,building o,f brick, built on a five acre block, grante'd to the town for the 
u
e of the scohools by the Government. The cost of erecting the .school will-be about 1:1,800 
(>urrency. and will he capable -of containing from 700 to 800 pupils. Three male and three 
female Teachffi's are n-ow employed; the fema1e and male teachers are instructed in 
separate apartments." 


The Board of School Trustees for the Town of Brantf.ord, remarks:- 
"The School Trustees for the Town of BrantfoTd beg to remark, that the school 
accommodation being inadequate to t,he wants of the incr.easing school ,population of 
the town, they contracted, in September la.c;t, for the erection o.f a two st-ory 'brick build- 
ing, capable of containing at leR5t 4.00() children, at a cost of about 1:700--one 'half of that 
amount to be paid on the completion of the building, out of the assessments for. 1849, 
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and the balance to be paid out of the assessment for 1850. Of that amount, the oon- 
tractor has alreadY received 
300; and the Trustees expect to take ,possessIOn of the 
building the 1st of :\larch, 1850. The assessment for the years 1849 and 1850 must 
cvnsequently be 'high; but the Trustees indulge the hope that the building will be 
l,(lth a credit and a benefit to the town and sufficient to meet the "\\ ants of the rising 
generation for years to come." 


XIII.-GE
ERAL REMARKS. 


This Report concludes the thI"ee years' OpElrations of the ISchool Act of 1846, (9 Vic- 
toria, chapter 20), and the two years. operations of the City and Town School Act of 1847, 
(10 and 11 Vi-ctoria, chapter 19), the f.ormer Act having come into full force in January, 
UHï, and the latter in January, 1848. While the statistical part of this Report pre-sents 
a tabular vi'ew of the operations of these Acts during the )ear 184'9, the Tables 1, 2, and 3 
in the Appendix exhibit not only the disposition of the Legislative school grant for 
1849, but the progress -of the C-olllJIll'Ûn Sahools (independent of tlhe Xûr1lllal School) in 
Upper Canada during the whole period of the operations of these Sch.ool Acts, and the 
state and progress of education in connec-tion with all the Educational Institutions 
of the Country since 1842,-as far as it has been possible to obtain inf-ormation. The 
other documents in the Appe-ndix sh-ow some of the means whl'ch have been employefl 
to give effect and efficie-ncy to the S.chool law.s. Xotwiths.tailldJing the humi1iating and 
appalling fa-ct that of -the 253,364 -children, between the age-s of fiV'e- and sixte-en in Uppet 
Canada, upwards of 1.00,000 are returned as n-ot attending any School; there are strong 
grounds of hope, and cir-cumstanc.es of encourage-ment for the future, to which I desire 
to advert in these concluding general remarks. 
1. The principle of taxation for the support of Schools is now universally admitted 
in UPPeT Canada-is not opposed by a single municipality, -or newspaper of rany descrip- 
tion-but is regarded as a pUblic necessity, as much .so as taxation for the support of 
Government itself. Since 1840, no in-considerable o,pposition has been made to the in- 
troo.uction of this principle as an indispensable condition of receiving pubHc aid fm' 
the support of Common S.chools. It has been strongly opposed in some parts of the 
Province within the last five years. To the honour of th-ose public men who staked 
their parliamf'ntary standing upon an adherence to it, the princLple 'has triumphed, and 
it may no'W be regarded not only as the settled opinion of the country, 'but as a principle 
of voluntary action in all municipalities. 
2. The progress of the aippli-cation of this principle of taxation for the -sup,port of 
Common S-chools is another encouraging ground o.f hope ,for the future. In 1842, the 
gr()ss amount available for the salaries of Teache,rs in Upper Cana.da was 
41,50.0; 
the gross am-ount available for that purpo'se ,in 1849 was 
8.8,4ï8. The Legislative School 
g!'Hllt was t.he same both years-a little less than 
20,000. The rest was raised by lo
al 
voluntary taxation, in the municipalities anû School s.ections
an increase of more 
than 300 per cent. in seven y'ears; and that for teachers' salaries alone, irres,p-ective of 
the yearly increasing sums expend'Eld in the erection of s,chool houses, and' various inci- 
dental expenses of t'he schools. I am not aware of any State or Province in America, 
in which anything like the same progre.s'S has been made in this respect. 
3. The extension of the principle of taxation f.or the support of schools in par- 
ticular municipalities and S.chool divisions is also e. significant indication of past and 
luture advancement. In many parts of the Province, the principle of polHax ot: rate- 
bill upon children attending soch-ool is falling into disrepute. and the principle of rate 
ac'cOüding to property for the entire .support of the school, making it free to all childTen 
(Jf school age, is obtaining, and promises soon to become prevalent throughout the lanrl 
-thus assuring to each of its childtren the .birthright to a good education. The papers 
wIiich I have put forth two su.cces.siV'e years for the promotion of this greatEst of all 
E'ocial and national interests, are given in the Appendix, Nos. 6 and 7. 
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4. The increase in the attendance of pupils at the s'Chools, is likewise a ground of 
thankfulness and encouragement. The whole number O'f children of school age attend- 
ing the Common Schools ,in Upper Canada in 1842, was 65,978; in 1849, it was 137,633. 
5. Without taking into account the better qualifications of the teachers, and higher 
chaTacter o.f the school'S, to a very g;reat extent, three additional agendes have been 
brought into opelI'l3.tioon during t<he last three years; the extellSlive use of an uniform 
series -of valuable text-books for the schools-the Provincial Normal School-and the 
Journal of Education. 
6. The doings of the p,eople of Upper Canada, as oompare.d with those O'f the pw.ple 
of the State of New Yor'k, in propolI'tion to population, notw-ithstand'ing the newness o.f 
our school system. It has been shown in precedling .sedions of this Report, that w.hilé 
the PQPulation of Upper Canada is one-fourth that IOf the State of New York, we have 
had three
foill'ths as many students in the Normal School d'UiI"ing a Uke period; that 
the ave-rage time of keeping the Oommon Schools open du.r'ing the ltast School year, 
throughout the ,whole- State, was eight months 'in New York, While in Up.per Canada, it 
was mne months and one-third of 13. month; that while the amount available from all 
sources in the State of NeJW York for the 5alaries orf School Teachers, during the last 
1.E"-ar, was 1:1.5 1 6,364; in Upper Canada, it was 1:88,478; more than one-half of the State of 

ew York, wlth lOne-fourth of the ,population. 
7. The decline of partJy spirit, and -the cordial I3ind patriotic feeling evinced by the 
great majortity of all ,persuasions and parties in the co,:!ntry to unite th.ek best exertions 
and influence fOlr the diffusion of education and knowl-edge amon.g the children and youth 
of the land; a feeling which must ,be greatly strengthened by the example of the leading 
men of different paTties in the Legislature d'Uring their recent d'eli'belfatioI1JS on the 
school law. 
8. The v,ery greatly increased facilities which the new School r"aw affords for pro- 
moting the objects and interests {)If every departme.nt of our common school system, 
f.hgether with the satisfactory conviction w.hich the calm and protracted consideration 
which was bpstOlwed upon its leadings ,provisions in the L.egislatur.e, and the aSlsent of 
all parties to them, must ,produce in the public mind the satisfactory conviction, that 
all the gr.eat pr1ndples and features of our school system may be considered as settled, 
and that it now remains for all lovers of their country and their ûffspring, to give the 
provisions of the law the greatest ,po,ssilble effect, and bestow upon all the cÞ.ildren of 
the land the best possible education. 
To contribute in ever so humble a d'egree to this greatest good and highest glory of 
my native country, I deßire, with renewed confidence and devotion, to consecrate my life. 


EDUCATION OFFICE, 
TORONTO, 8th Arugu'st, 1850. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORMAL, MODEL AND COM
fON SCHOOLS 
IN UPPER CANADA FOR 'rHE YEAR 1850. 


'1'0 11i
 Excellency the Right Honourable James, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor- 
Gcne1"(ll of Canada. 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 
In the .fulfilment of one of the duties which the law imposes upon me, I have the 
honour to submit a Re,poTt of the actual state of the Normal, Model and Common Schools 
throughout Up.per Canada in 1850; E'hQwing the amount of moneys expended in connection 
with each, and from what source'S de-ived, with sUiCh statements and suggestions for 
improving the Common Schools and plI'o.J1loting Ed'Ucation generally as ap.pear to me 
useful and expedient. 
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The public mind was in a state .of suspense as to the School Law during the first six 
months of the last year. The 'present ,School Act became law in July; but it was near 
tl}t' close of the year before the Act, with the r'equi-site fOl'!Ills and instructions, .cQuld 00 
generally distributed. The last schQol year was, therefOlre, one .of uncertainty and 
transition. Although the general provisions aud princ-Ïples of the ,p.resent Ad are the 
same as those 'Wlhich have been in operation several yea.rs--o-nly ren'dering their details 
more simple, cQmprehensive and complete; yet the -introduction oOf a new Act, under the 
most fav.ourable cLrcumstances, during the latter part of a sèhool year, must intCiffere 
witJh the efficient operations of such year, au'd render its returns somewhat imperfect, 
But with this deduction, I am hap,py to' b-e able ro say, that the results of the poast y-ear's 
School operation-s compare favQrably wit,h thoOse Qf precedi.ng years. 
Before proceeding to notice some of those results as exhibited in the subjoined 

tatistical Tables, .-w'hich form the Second Part of this Report, I desire to' observe, that 
the c.opious extracts from lQcal reports w,hich will 'be found in N.o. I. of the Appendix 
to thiir Rep.ort, reflect so .fully the sentiments and feelings of the country at large, and 
the actual worJiings of the School Law, that I need make littl,e reference toO them in my 
own remarks; and I am equally relieved from the necessity of remavking upon the 
general features of the School system, by the several documents given in the Appendix, 
which includes the new SchoQI Act itself, and a practical expositLon O'f its principles 
and provisions, as well as the íI'egulatiQns and forms which have been prepared for 
carrying it intoO eff.ect by aU parties concelrned in its administration. 


I. SCHOOL SECTIONS AND SCHoor.s. 


A SchQ.oI Section is an area of country of !:rQm three to five square miles, intended 
fQr one 'School, but in 'Which, under ce.rtain restrictions, both a male an'd female sch'Ûol 
may be establis.hed. Each sectiQn is constituted into a School Municipality, the inhabit- 
ants 'Of which elect three trustees, and sUPPQrt their sohool in the manner they think best. 
From Table A, in the seoond part of this Report, it 
pears that there were 3,407 
scho.ol sedions reported in 185-0, ,being an increase of 371 oOver the precedin.g yeaT. Each 
of lhese sections includ,es, .on an average, 76 children between the ages of 5 and 1,6 
years. Sl?hools 'are reported toO 'have ,been in .opetration in 3,059 of these school sections-- 
being an increase of 188 over the number .of schools reported the preceding year; ,but 
leaving 371 sections, in which no scho<J!s were in operation, or from w,hï.ch nO' repone 
nave been received. 
The ave-rage number of ,pupils in each School was 49, the average time of keeping 
open during the year was a fraction more than nine months. The avemge period during 
which the SohoQls were kept Qpen in the State of Kew York, during the last year, Wa3 
eight montoo, and the avern.ge number of children between 5 and 16 years of age, resident 
ig each S.chool Section v.as 65, but the average aHendance O'f pupils of all ages 'at each 
School was 71, though nearly Qne-thï.rd of that number are reported to /have attended 
the SchO'ols less than two. .months. 
The smallness of .school Sections is a cO'mmon and serious evil complained of in the 
neighbO'uring State. The desire of each head of a family to get the Sc/hool as, near as 
Possible to his oOwn door, 'has operated extensively to create small School Sections" 
thereby causing a large increase Qf expenses, Qr, which is commonly the case, causing 
smal] and feeble and .badly furnished S.chools, low salaries, and the:refor.e poor Tea.chers. 
With us there has been a tendency in the same direction, and much evil has arisen from 
frequent changes in the boundaJries of School Sections, and from reducIng them to too 
narrO'w limits. The present Act o,pposed an ohstacle to this evil, by preventing changes 
from being made without full notice to all the parties affected b:y such changes, anlj 
without their consent in case of the union of School Sections, and by not permitting 
thpm to take effect in any instance except at the commencement of the year. 
n is a result establiShed by a large investigation of fads, that pupils reS'iding at 
the 
eatest distance frO'm the School they attend make oOn an average the greateat 
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improvement. It is quaintly but justly remarked in the las:t 
las'sachusetiß Report:- 
., We think the judicious course is to have large Houses-good Teachers, and S,chools. 
and in order to this. there must be larrge districts. [or what we in Canada designate Sec- 
!jons]. We insist that unskiUul, IÍnefficient Teachers are a nui,sance in any -distJrict. 
T!ley dto vastly mOTe hurt than good,; and where a Sôhool is set up to the lowe,st biddell'. 
it will soon morally and intellectually resemble the field wisely descri,bed as 'all gro1wn 
over with thorrns.' " 


II. .sCHOOL MO
EYS. 


Table A shows that the total amount received and availaMe for Teachers' salalries 
13st year, was ;t88,478, and t'hat the sums p
M für the erection and repairs of School 
Houses (an item not he.rewlfore repocr:ted). amount-ed to 
14.189, makin.g a total of 
HQ2.ï25. The same Table. shows the manner in which these sums have been providoed. 
Tbey are a little in advall'C'e of the rec.ei,pts of the precedin.g year. 


III. NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE, AND A'ITENDING THE SCHOOLS. 


Table B shows that the nu.m'ber of 'childTen between the ag,es of 5 and 16 years, last 
year, was 259,258-being an inorease on the returns of the preceding year -of only 5,894. 
The number reported as attending the 8c.ho'ÜIs is 151,891-being an increase of 14,25'8 on 
t
e number reported as attend1ing the Schools the precooling year. T,he increase in the 
number attending the Schools is highly gratifying, but afte,r ma:king a liberal aUowance 
for the numbers attend,ing private and Grammar Schools and Colleges and t!helrefore nût 
l
cluded in the Common School Reports, th-es:e returns present us with the painful and 
startling fact, of nearly one hundred thousand children of school age in Upper Canada, 
not attending any Sohool. This awcrul fact furnis.hed a hundTed thousand arguments to 
urge each friend of Canada, each friend of virtue, of kno.wledge and of civilization. to 
t>xert himseld' to the utmost until the num.her of children atte'lld'ing our S'ohools shall 
equal the number of children of School age. 
The whole number of Boys attending the Schools was 85,718, the w'bole number of 
Girls was 66,173. The total average attendance of pupils during the Summer was 
76.824; d'Uring the Winter months, 81,469. T,he average attendance of Boys during the 
'Smnmer was 4l,lï8; during the Winter, 48,308. The average attendance of Girls during 
the Su.mmer was 35,040; during the Winter. 33,161. 
The returns s,how an increase of 'some thousands over the average attendance of 
the preceding year. Tlhelfe are d'oubUes,s many more Girls attendrlng private Sohool3 
than Boys. This will pr-obabLy account for the disp,arity between the number of Boys 
and Girls attending the Public Schools. These returns show that there is ve,ry little 
difference in the average attendance .of Gilrls during Winter and .summer. They also 
little more than one-half; it is less than one-half in the State of New York. I d.oubt not 
show that the average attendance of pupils as compared with the whole number is 
but trie provision {)If the pre&ent Act to distribute the School Fund to the several Scho.ol 
Sections a('cordin.g to tbe average attendance of pupils -in e3ich Scho.ol, (and not ac.cord- 
iTIg to School pU\pulaUon as heretofolfe), the mean attendance of Summer and Winter 
being taken, will contribute very"much to increase the regular attend'ance at the Schools 
a!ltl to prolong their d'UTati-on. 


IV. CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS AND SUBJECTS TAUGHT. 


The s:ta.tistics under these heads will be .f'oun-d i.n Ta!ble B. In Reading. the pupils 

.re divided into five class'es 3'oco.rding to the five National Readers. Table B shows that 
in the first and lowest read-ing Class thClre were 24,551,-an increase of 2.967 .over the 
: f'turns of the precooing year; in the soc{)n<1, 27,537--an incre'ase of 3,312; in the third. 
31,805,-.an in-c-rease of 3,349; in the if-ourth, 27,874-an increase of 1,930; in the fifth 
C'r higbest Class, 13,26S,-a decrease of 356. In Arithmetic, there were in the first four 
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Rules 25,963 pupils,-an increase of 3,811; in Compound Rules and Reduction, 18,540,- 
an increase of 2,137; in !proportion and ahove, 16,325,-an increase of 1,8.013; in Gram- 
mar, 19,741-an increase of 2,001; in Geog1rap-hy, 21,584-an i.ncrease of 4,789-a large 
and gratifying in-crèase; in History, 5,0,78-an increas'e of 879; in Writing, 63,267-an 
increase of 6,058; in Book-keeping, 76S-a decrease of 770, mo;re than one-half, unl'ess 
the returns be very defective; in MensuTation, 888-an increase of 88; in Algeb:ra, 904- 
an increase of 316; ,in Geometry, 618-.an increase of 449; in the Elements -of Natural 
P'l.ilosophy, 2,551 
an increas.e of 2,116; in Vocal Music, 5,745-an increase 'Of 4,5'63; in 
Linear Drawing, 1,176-an increase of 838. The increase under these several heads ilIus- 
trates very clearly the progress of the Schools. Several of the branohes last mentioned, 
are, to a great extent, the creation of the Nor-mal S'chools. 


V. BOOKS USED IN THE SCHOOLS. 


In my last Annual Report I discussed at some length the question o.f an uniform 
srries of Text-books for S'chools, and the advantages whi.ch were already resulting from 
the introduction of such a series in Upper Canada. Table C presents a new and most 
striking illustration of the su-cce,ss ,of tllis imlp,ortant branch of our School System. It 
will be s'een that the Books recommended by the Council of Pu.bldc InstTudion are 
grad
apy superseding all others. In respect to !the Rooders, to whi'Üh most importance 
has been at.tached for the classification of pupils, it is worthy of remark, that of the 
3,059 Schoo1s reported, the Kational Readers are us'ed in 2,59,3; an inc-rease of 411 
Schools into whdoh 'the us'e of them has been introduced during iVhe year. When the 
pupils ('an thus be 'formed into dasse's by the use of uniform Books, the simultaneous 
method, or the method of tea,ehing by classes can be 
d'opted; and, it appears from 
Table C, that this method prevails in 2,783 Schools-being an increase of 298 SClhools 
ðuring the yea-r. 
In regard to Religdous Instruction, and the use of reUgious /books in Schools, the 
law p-rovides (Section XIV.) that "no /pupil shall be' required to relad or study from any 
RpHgious Book, or join in añy exerdse or devotion, or Religion which shall be objected 
to by his or hC'r Parents, or Guardians: provide.d alwaY's, that within this limitætion, 
pupils shall be al1ow-ed to re.ceive such religious instruction as their Parents, 0'1" 
Guardians, shall d,esiTe, RCicofld'ing to the general regulations rwhich shall ,be provided 
according to lalw." 
In the spirit of this provision have regulations been made faIT the constitution and 
government I{)f S'ch-o-ols in respect to ReUgiouB Instruction; the effect of w,hich is, inter- 
ference with the rights and scruples -of none, ,but making the Soch-ools a reflection of the 
R{>ligious sE"Il.timents and feelings of the people among whom they are esta.blished'. It 
appears from Table C that the Bible is used in 2,067 Sc.hools-'heing an increase of 231 
Schools during the year; a fact w.b.ic'h sufficiently refutes the mis-statement that has 
sometimes been mad.e, that Christianity is nOlt reco,gnized in our School Sy'stem. 


VI. CLASSIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


From Table D it 3jppears that, during the year, ther,e were employed in all 3,476 
Teachers; o.f whom 2,697 were mal'es, and 779 females; that 291 of the Teachers 
t>mployed had been trained at the Normal S-chool-243 males and 48 females. 
As to the Religious faith of Ithe Teachers, there 'Were emploiYed 796 Ep'iscopalians- 
being an increase ovef" the preceding year of 5,9; Roman OathoLics, 390-being an 
increase of 5'5; Presbyterians, 858-being an increase of 107; Methodists, 904---,being an 
increase of 177; Baptists, 238-being an increase -of 32; Oongre:gationaLists, 73-.being 
an increase of 21; 1:JhTee minor Reli.gious persuasions 'IlJamed, 66-being an increase of 
41; reported simply as "Protestants," 54-being an increase of 21; other .persuasions and 
those not reported, 87-being a decrøas,e of 246. The Ta'ble will show the Counties, 
Townships, Cities, Towns and Villages in whdch the Teachers, thus classified, are 
employed. 
V.-8 
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I make these spedal references as the :best refutation of a calumnious statement 
wnich has been made, that, in our system -of publioc in:atruction, no account is taken of 
tbe Religious faith of Teachers, or whether they pr-ofe
s any Religious faith or not, 
Table D practkallY c.ontradicts this statement, at the same time that it shows our 
'School System to be free from sectarian supremacy, or partiality. 
The returns under the head of Certificates of Qualification given to Teachers, con- 
tain nothing worthy of spedal remark, as the old Certificates were .perpetuated until the 
end of the year, and the new Boaa-d of cxamIners weTe not constituted until near the 
clese of the year. 


VII. SALARIES OF TEACHERS AND CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS. 


Table D shows the average salaries of Teachers in each. of the Oounties, Towns.hips, 
Cities, Towns and Villages in UpI>er Canad'a. According to the mann-err in \v'hich the 
returns have been mad'e -up, there appears a 'small decrease in the average salaries of 
Teachers, though there is an increase in the aggregate amount of money available for 
t"hat purpose. There was, however, a considelrable increasQ in the number of Schools 
kept .open during ibhe year. The average salaries of male Teachers in the Townships 
WPTe from ;E30 to ;E60; of female Teachers from ;E20. to 
4'0. In the 
3 Schools of the three 
Cities in Upper Canada, the avelfage ,sala'ries of male Teachers w'ere noo 9s. 10d.; 
Hamilton being the highest, ;Ell1 17s. 5d., and Kingston the lowest, ;E80. In the 55 
Schools of the fifteen Towns, the average salaries of male Teachers were 
75 Is.; 
Br::mtf'ord being the 'highe'st, ;E1l2, 10s., and Cornwall the lowest, ;E50. In the nine Schools 
of the six in('o
porated villages, the average of the salaries of male Teachers was ;E98 
2s. 8d.; Galt being t'he highest, n68 Is. 3d., and Thorold the lowest, ;E63 9s. 4d. The 
average salaries of female Teachers in Cities, Towns and incoriP'Orated: Vill'ages were 
from 
30 to ;E75. 
In the same 'TaJble, D, the num'ber of good, or first class, Schools is stated to be 397; 
middling or second Clasls ISchools, 1,063; inferior or third clas,s Schools, 933;. Free Schools, 
(a new return), 252; Separate Scho-ols, 46. The standing of the SC'hools is the judgment 
formed! by the several local Super'Íntendlents of their respective meTits. It is gratifying 
to see the large numbeT of FT1e'e Schools which have ,been -es1ta.blis-hed, as in every case in 
the Tow'Ilships they are the result of discussion and voting at a pu'blic School 
Ieeting, 
called for that purpose in each of the School Sections. The present year will test the 
comparative efficiency of Free -or Rate-hill,Scho-ols. 
The fact that while the suc.cessive Sch.ool Acts for the last ten years 'have permitted 
thp. establishment of Sepamte Sc'hools,-one in each of the 3,0.00 School Sections,- 
thpr'l:' are only 46 oÎ ,such Schools in all U,pper Cana'd'a,-shoiWs the tendency of the 
pp.ople at large to united action in School matters, and the groundlessness of the cry 
attempted to -be ,got UP by certain presses that the School System is in danger of being 
destroyed by permitting the continuance of those provisions of the law. 


VII. KIND AND CONDITION OF SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Table E shows that the whole number of Common School Houses in Upper Canada 
is 2,975: of which 99 are Brick, 117 are Stone, 1,191 -are Frame, and 1,'568 are Log. The 

ame Table shows the dimensions of th-ese S.ch-ool Houses and, t'herefore, the extent of 
the accommodation which they will afford. It also appears from this Table that 1,833 
of t'he School Houses are considered in "good repaiI\" that 1,036 are in "bad repair"- 
R melancholy fact; that 2,363 have one Ro-om only; that 98 have more than one Room; 
that 2,30.2 are furnished with sui.tabl'e Des1ks, etcetera; that 187 ,are not so furnished; 
that 600 are re,po,rted to have prop.er facilities for ventilation; that 996 have not suc..'1 
facilitiEs fo'r ventilation; (the Ifemainder are not reported at all); that 664 are fur- 
nished with suitable Play-grounds; and 978 \\ ith no suitable Play-grounds; that only 
371 are furnished with Privies, and 1,215 reportEd as having no Privies! 
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Lamentable as some af these facts 3ire, it is encouraging toO abserve that n'o less than 

71 School Houses are reported as having been ,erected during the last year; and I 
think it may 'be a.ssumed from all the information I have ,been able to obtain, that these 
Dew SC1hool Houses, in construction and conveniences, are geneifally a great improve- 
ment on the old ones. 
In arder to contribute as much as possible to the impravement of Sc'hool Architec- 
ture, I have discussed the subject from time to time, and procured and inserted in the 
J01('rrlal of Edwcation, plans of School Houses and Grounds; and dnring the last year, 
400 copies of a ve.ry comprehensive and excellent WO'fk an School Archite,ctu:re, ,by the 
HOll-ourable H. Barnard, (Superintendent of Public SchoQls in the State a.f Connecticut), 
w{>re purchased, and a copy IPifesented to eac'h of the CQunty, TOlWlllSlhip, City, Town and 
Village Municipal-ities in Upper Canada. From the ,terms in which the reception of this 
work has been geneTally acknowledged, and the infoIilnatian and iÍllustrations it contains, 
I doubt not but its influence will be very beneficial. I am ,happy to be able to adopt on 
this important subject, the language and sentiments Qf the followin
 extract fram the 
last Repart af the Supelfintendent of Schools in the State of Xew York: 
" From the best means 'Of infQrmation within reach of the Department, it is ibelieved 
that very great imlpTovements in the'Se structures have taken pllace; that an increased 
regard to the comfort, convenience and health, bQth of Pupils and Teachers, has been 
manifested; and that -mare enlightened principles of Architecture, as well as a more 
refined taste and a ,better appreciation -of the advantages resulting from their com- 
bination, are ,beginning to prevail. The 'enlargemen-t of sites fQr, Schaol-houses, the in- 
troduction af tasteful s'hrubbery, and the cultivation af u'Seful and ornamental plants, 
should be encouraged and :recommended. Aanple Grounds should be reserved by the 
inhabitants of DistJricts for this pur,pose; and IwhiIe every reasomable facility sh'Ould be 
afforded far that Ibracing and invigoraUng exereise ()f t'he physical faculties, which Is 
essenUal to the 'healthful develQpment of the 'human system, provision should, at the 
same time, he afforded f'Or the cultivation or those higher faculties of ou'r nature whieh 
hftve reference to the ,beautiful, the tasteful and the ornamental. Trees, flow errs, vines 
and evergreens should find their appropriate places in the Viicinity of -eTe:ry School 
bouse, demanding the care and Tepaying th-e attention .()f both Tel3.>cher and Pupils. 
The influence thus capable of being exerted on the expand'ing mind af chHd'hood, cannot 
be otherwis,e t:han beneficial, IWhiLe the associations conn.ected with the work of primary 

d\1ca.tion will be .diveste-d of much of their present repulsiveness." 


IX. .sCHOOL VISITS, EXAMI
ATIONS, AND LECTURES. 


TablE' F shows the number of School Visits which have been made during the year 
hy the different class,es of Visitors autharized by law. As many Clergymen have been 
appointed Local Be-hool Superintendents, their visits are of course includ1ed under the 
latter head. There is therefore a small decvease under the head ()f visits by Clexgymen, 
as also by 
1agistrates; but an incTease of 255 in the numlber of visits by Oouncillo;f9, and 

 2,855 in the visits by Local Superintendf>nts, the whole nu.mber of whase visits during 
the year was 5,852. These visits are the more im,par,bant, and the lar.ge increage af them 
the more gratifying, as they are stricUy official visits of School inspection-one af th
 
mast important departments in an efficient School Sy'sitem. The whole number of Schoal 
Visits during the year amounted to 18,318, being an increase of 2,529 over those of the 
preceding year. 
The interest awakened, and the moral influence broug.ht to bear, by means of these 
visits, in behalf of the schools, ,c.annot be easily estimated. Two other agencies have 
!>E'Bn created, and are reported f-or the first time, for the improvement af the Schools. 
and the advancement of education--.public quarterly SchQol Examinations, and Public 
Lectures on education at least once a year, in each School Section by Local Supe;rin- 
tendents. The number of pu.blic School Examinations reported is 4,527; the number of 
publiC' School Lectures during the year reported was 2,116. 
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x. SCHOOL !\-IAPS, BLACKBOARDS, GLOBES, ETCETERA. 


Table F shows th
 largs Maps are hung UtP in 1,814 of the Schools, being an incr,ease 
(Juring the year of 729; that Black.boaæd,s are used in 1,649 Sthools, being an increase 
.of 319; that Globes and .other Apparatus have be-en introduced into 168 Sch.ools, being 
an increase of 119 during the y'ear. T1he introduction .of such impl'1ovements in .schools 
affords most gratifying and satisfactory proof of their progress and of the diffusion .of 
just notions as to their requisites and character. The present Act provides g
atly 
increased fadlities for furnishing S.chool-..houses in such manneT as the Trustees s'hall 
d
('m expedient. 


XI. LIBRARIES, COLLEGES, GRAMMAR AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


Table F contains 'What information could be obtained under these 'heads. The re- 
turns ,from wlhich these statistics have 'been compiled are voluntary: they may not be 
very aocurate, but aTe þerhaps suffici,ently so to give a iPretty ca
:rect view of the 
llUmber and operations of thæe institutions. It is pleasing to remark that in the 
several kinds of 'Lilbraries mentioned, there are 96,165 volUiIIles ,reported, being an in- 
crease during the yeaT of 2,859 volumes. 


XII. NORMAL AND !MODEL SCHOOLS FOR UPPER CANADA. 


Tables G and H present a statis1.ical view of the recelipts, expenditures" and attend- 
ance of Students and Pupils at the Kormal and Model S.chools. It will :be seen that the 
nu.mber of Students attending the N"'Ormal School, the last Session, is 3Jbout 50 less 
fhan the preceding Session. This has arisen from two causes: First, the Council of 
PuMic Instruction proposed last year to place the iP,resentation of Candidates for the 
Normal School into the hands of the seveTal Counties.; through local Boards of Exam- 
iners-three Candidates to be presented for ev,ery merrnber elected to the Legislative 
Assembly. In some instances, there were no meetings of Boards of Examiners, and in 
many instances, persons wishing to become Candidates were informed as to the time 
and places .{)if such :Meetings, and supposing that they could not 'be admitted to the 
Normal School except on the recommendation of a County Board of Examiners, did not 
make any direct application to this De.paTtment; Secondly, the system which had here- 
tofore obtained of two s'e-ssions of the NorllIlal School of fiv,e 'IDOnths each, during the 
year, was changed to that of having 15ut one Session of nine months' duration. Many 
who could afford the time and means of attending one S.ession of five months, or of 
attending at intervals two such Sessions. were found to be unable to attend one pro- 
tracted Session of nine months. 
Neither of these methods of iP'fomoting the efficiency of the Normal School has proved 
satisfactory; and the ,former system of admitting Stud,ents to the Normal School and of 
having two Sessions of five months each year-the one beginning the middle of May and 
the other the middle of NoveID.ber-will be resumed, in future. A copy of the lately 

vised TeTms of Admission dnto the Normal Scho.ol will be found in the Appendix to 
this Report. 
The impulse whic:h the Nor:mal School 'has given to improv,ed methods of teaching 
and to improvements in the Schools, in various pM"ts of the country, is amply attested 
by the local reports, and by the .demands for such Teachers from the several Counties 
and TOW'lls-demand's faT mor'e nUlmerous than can ,be supplied;. 
The Programme and Examination Papers, which wila be found in 1:!he Appendix, 
supersede the necessity of any Tema.rks in this Report on the Course of Instruction 
pursued in the Normal School, and rwhich 'is pursued with undiminished ener,gy and 
zeal by the able Masters eiDlploYed. 
During the last S'ession of the Legislature, the sum of 1:15,0-00 was granted to pur- 
chase Grounds and erect Buildings for the Norm.al and Model Schools. No time has 
been lost in carxying into effect the objects of that noble proceeding on the part of the 
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Legislature. Pre-mis-es have been purchased, and the Buildings are in the course of 
erection. In the ApPe'mHx wiII be found a description of the Buildings anld Premises; 
and I can add nothing on the irniP<Jrtance of the N<Jrmal S.chod!, to the eloquent and 
powerful Address of His Excellency the Governor-General, dlelivered upon the occasion 
of laying the Corner Stone of the structure, and which will be found in connect1on with 
t11e description of the Buildings. 


XII. SCHOOLS IN CITIES, TOWNS, AND INCORPORATED VILLAGES. 


By referring to the twenty-first and five fol1owing Sections of the School Act, and 
to the Circulars relating to them, it will he seen that a new system of Schools has been 
established in the several Cities, To.wns, and Incorporated Villa.ges of Upper Canada. 
As this system cannot b-e considered as having fairly commenced until the b-eginnin.g 
of the current year, the results of its introduction do not appear in t'his Report. But 
from what is indicated in the extracts of the Reports from Cities and To.wns, and from 
other sources of inforrnation, I have no doubt but that a great imiPTovement will soon 
be manifest in the Schools of Cities and towns---,both in the character .of the Schools, 
and in the attend.ance of Pupils. During the last four yearn, there has .been but one 
Board of Trustees for each City and Town--'Which has been found to be a great improve- 
ment upon the oild mode of having each City and Town divided into a number 9f 
separate ,petty School Sections, with as many separate sets of Trustees; but the mem- 
bers of th.ose City and Town Boards of Trustees having been appointed by the :\luui- 
dral Coun<'Ïls, and not elected by their fellow...citizens, were to.o powerless- and irre- 
sponsible to constitute efficient Boards of Trustees. By the provisions {)If the present 
Act, the Trustees in each City and Town are periodically elected in the same manner 
that the Aldermen and Common Councilmen are elected---only by a some.what larger 
suffrage-it being household suffrage; and as the Aldermen and Councilmen are the 
representatives of t.he Cities and Towns and the judges of all expenditures and matters 
counected with street and other local improvements, so t'he Trustees are the represen- 
tatives of the Cities and Towns and the judges of all expenditures and impf10vements 
connected with Schools. But to avoid the expense of a second das'S of financi,al officers 
in each City and To'Wn, th'P :i\Iunicipal Corporation is required in each instance to im- 
pose and coIled Ithe !'\um or sums required by the School Corporation for educational 
pnrp.oses
a SystEIffi which has been found to 'Work -most efficiently in New York and 
otner Cities and Towns in the neighbouring States. By the provisions of the present 
Act, incorporated Villages also have the saIDe system. as Cities and T'owns. 
Thus in each City, Town and incorporated Village in Upper Canada, there is an 
eJecfive Board o.f School Trustees, as responsible for the management of the School 
interests placed in their hands as are Aldermen and Common Councilmen for other 
Mllniripal interelsts. In most in.stances, the Municipal Councils have regarded this 
system in its true light; but there are instances in which the feeling of habitual ill- 
difference and even contempt in whkh the .office of School Trustee 'has been 'held, has 
prompted certain City and Town C.ounciHors to question the authority of Trustees, and 
00 oppose their noble efforts to render the Common Schools wo-rthy of the name of 
Public Schools. The usual pleas of selfishness have been resorted to on such occasions; 
but I am happy to say that the authority of the Trustee Corporations .has 'been fully 
sustained 'by the Jud.ges of the land. In the judgment of every wen-informed individual, 
no persons elected by the people are more worthy of respe-ct than those who ar'e c'hosen 
to provide fOr the education of youth; and no corporations -deserv,e higher considera- 
tion, and should be rendered more efficient, than those established for the development 
of the intellect of the country, and the advancement of general knowledge. When 
School Cor.p.orations are invested with proper attributes, and those attributes duly 
recognized and appreciated, the electors of both To,wns and Towns,hips will be more 
c3.reful in choosing "select" men to fill up such corporations than to fill up any other 
('orporations. This is one of the first essential steps towards the improvement of both 
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'rown and CÔuntry Schools; as a most serious impediment to their advancement ha-,; 
hitherto been the .indifference of the Srhool 
Iunï.cipaIities concerned i
 the eledioll 
of Trnstees-an indifference which has arisen in a considerable degree from the power- 
Iessne.ss of Trustee
 when elected. But now t1at S<.hool Trustee Corporations are 
clothed with attri:butes commensurate to the im!p.ortant objects fo'!' whic'h they are -eon- 
stitnted, I anticipate a .rapid improvement in the Schools, and no small improvement in 
the character of the corporations themselves. 
The Board of Trustees in e3iC'h City, Town and inoorporated Village, having the 
charge of "lill t.he Schoolls in such Municipality, is able to establish and> classify them in 
such manner as to meet the wants of all ages and -classes of y.outh. This is done by 
the establishment .of primary, intermediate and High Schools. In some instances, this 
system of the 'Classification, or gradation, of Schools has ,been commenced by establish- 
iug a lar,ge Central School under the dire.ction of a Head Master, with Assistants, hav- 
ing a primary and intermediate, as well as High School department-the Pupils heing 
promoted from one department to another according to their .progress and attainments. 
In other instanc-es the same o.bject is pursued! by having one High School and Inter- 
mediate and Primary Schools in different Buildings and parts of the City, .or Town. 
These Schools .can also be male, or .female, or mixed. as the Hoar'd of Trustees may 
judge expedient. In the last annual School Report of the State of Massachusetts, it 
is observed:-"In small Cities it may JQften be found more le>c-onomical to 'bring all the 
grades of .schools into one BuHdi.ng, than to be at the expense of purchasing several 
Sites and erecting as many Houges." 
The importance of the cltassification of :Pupils in e.a,.ch School, and the classification 
of 
('hools in each City and Town, 'cannot be over-estimated; and I cannot express 
my vie.ws better on this subject, than in the following language of the Secretary of 
the Board of Education in the State of Massachus:etts, who, in his last Annual Report, 
has discussed at large the question of "The Gl
adation of the Public Sch"Ools," in popu- 
lous Townships, as well as in Cities and Towns:- 


''The mo.st obvious advantage resulting from such an organization of the Schools, 
would bl) the increa&ed 'Productiveness of the TeacJher's labours without any increase of 
expense. Every good Tea,cher attaches importance -to a -skilful arrangement of the 
PupÍ1s in Classes 'Rccording to age and proficiency. But in most of our Di-strict Schools 
the diversity in these -respects is s-o great. that Claslses can be Ibut imperfectly foürmed. 
The object of gradation is to claslsify the Schools t'hecrns
lv,e-s, pladng the y.oung chil- 
dren in one, those of maturer age in another, and, wherever it is practicable, those of 
an inter.mediat,e age in a thil'd. If there be children enough in one neighbourhood to 
constitute three Schools, it is not a matter of indifference whether the division be made 
perppndicularly, cutting through these three strata, and :putting some of all ages into 
each Scho-ol; or horizontally, separwting the oldler and the youn.ger froOm each other, 
and pladn.g them in different Schools. In the one ca-se, the formation of large and 
reguJ.ar Olasses will be out of the que,srtion; in the other, it will be p,racticable and 
easy. In the one, -only a fe,w individuals can be instructed simultaneously; in the other, 
many times the same number can ,be advantageously instructed together. With the 
same Teachers, by one arrangement there might be th-re.e first rate Schools; by the other 
there cannot ,be any but v,ery ordinary S.chools. The expense of instruction given to 
an individual in the two ca'ses, is widely different. If we reckon the Teacher's wages at 
the rate of twenty-five cents an 'hour, two recitations a day for a single pupil, which 
8
ould occupy 'balf an hour at each time, his two rßcitations a day would cost six cents 
end a quarter. In a class of sixteen, it would cost but about a cent and a .half. Or, 
to take another view, if the time of the Teacher were to be SIO d'istributed that each 
Mem.ber Q.f the School should receive just his proportion, the one who should b-eloüng to a 
Class of sixteen, might, in conjunction with the other members, have thirty minutes each 
half day; the -one who g.hould bclong to a Class of four, seven minutes and a half; while 
the Pupil who s'hould 'helon.g to no Class, would have less than two minutes of the 
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Teacher's time. It is easy to :per-ceive th-e superior eüonomy of those S'<::hools whose 
Pupils are arranged in convenient Classe'S, over that of Bchools in which only a few 
Pupils can Ibe assooiated in the same cla.ss. In Schools properly graded, Classes 
consisting of twenty persons, can \be a.s well instructed as an individual could be in the 
s-ame time. In the common District School, ,either one part must receive a dispropor- 
tionate amount of attention, and the rem.ainder suffer from neglect, oOr an must be 
taught in that hurried and superficial manner which is of 'but little val1ue. Nor is it the 
mere want oOf time that in this case interferes with true econoOmy. The difficulty of 
governin.g, no less than of teaching, a District School, increases with the number of 
Classes. The want oOf reg,ular employment, ,with !but short intervals ,between tlÌe class 
exerrisps, is a principal ,cause of disturbance in these SchOoOls. If a School of sixty were 
to be divided intoO but three Classes, not only wóuld the Teacher .be able to give thorough 
and systematic instruction, but the Classes, being examined in their lessons in rotation, 
would need all the intervals of .time ror study to prepare ;foOl' tlhe next 'recitation. It 
Is essential to the true discipline of a School, that there ,be noO leisure time in School 
hours for any other purpose than that of preparation in the appointed Stud'ies. Where 
this is the case, it requires 'but little supervision to keep the whole School in goOod 
order. T.he mind that is not kept active in study, wiII, from the natural restlæsnes,s of 
youth, be active in something foreign to the busines's of the Sohool-roûm. It is the 
YD.isfortllne of many of our Schools to be made up of such heterogeneûiUs materials as to 
baffie all attempts at regular classification, and the con.sequence is that, before the 
long circuit of the recitations of numerous sanall Classes is completed, each Class 
has an interregnum of several hours, in w.hich it may pursue its studies or amusements 
as the fancy takes it. It is quite as much the tedium of the scene as the love of mds- 

hief, that leads to disorder. It is of no us'e to increase the task assi.gned. Ohildren 
cannot entertain themselves oOver a dry Text-book for so long a .period. Such a gen- 
eral condition of the ISøh.ool g,ives a dangeroW3 power to those uneasy s'Pirits who 
exhaust their ingenuity in stirring up others to annoy the Teach-er. Not a s.ingle red- 
tation can .be conducted proper,ly when the Teacher must direct 'his eye fr,equently 
to every part of the roûm to prevent anarchy. The Teacher and his Class must (be kept 
in sympathy both with the su.bject and with each other. The diversion of the atten.tion 
to answer questions from others,-to subdue a refractory Pupil,-to sihake the fin.ger at 
one.-.a.nd to awe another into s-ilence by a significant loOok, arrests the course of 
thought, chills the .gloOwing feelings, and often d'estroys utterly the effect of a recitation. 
Jt is not -diffi,cult to picture to ourselves a Teacher hearing a reading lesson, fûr example, 
in the midst of such annoyances. Perhaps the piece to b-e roe-ad is expressive oOf tender- 
ness or sublimity. While ,he is working upon the imagination of the class, and .endea- 
vouring to bring vividly 'befo.re it the objects which impressed the :mind IOf the author, 
another scene, strange,ly at variance with this, attracts the eyes of the Class to another 
part of the Room, and a few words of reproof from the Teacher are much 1II10r'e e,ffectual in 
banishing the spirit of the pi-e
e from the mim:1s of the Class, than the spirit of discord 
from the School-room. If the exercise is continued, the -remaining 'Part of it is 
likely to he purely mechanical in its execution, and ludicrous in its effect. Though 
a skilful Teacher may be a'ble to -do much toO mitigate these evils, they are inherent in 
the system, and cannot be avoided except by some .s'Uch chan.ge as ,has Ib-een recom- 
mended. 
"It it shoOuld be discovered that, by a given impriOvement in machinery, a water 
powcr which now carries but a hundred spindJes could be ma'rue to carry a thousand, 
every manufacturer in the country would adopt the Ïimprovement. And yet there are 
many .schools operating in a manner that wastes mueh time and money, where there is 
no natural obstacle in the way of .a better system." 


XIV.-GENERAL REMARKS. 


1. The remarks made in the l,ast preceding section iOn the classification of Schools, 
suggest the neces'sity and importance of a change in the system of County Grammar 
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SchO.ols, or Tather the neces,s'Ï'ty of forminlg and elevating those Schools, into something 
like a system. In some instances, the classical and mathematical departments of them 
are doubtless conducted- with a:bUity, and t,hey possess ,a high reputation; and S'Û would 
Pdntte Schools taught by the same individuals and est
blished in the same places; nor 
do I desire to imp u.gn , or undervalue, the character of the Gramm.ar Schools generally. 
But as at present established, they form no part of a general System of Public Instruc- 
tion; and the manner in which public money is expended for their support, is unjust 
to the larger portion of the co.mm.unity; is, to a great extent, a waste in itself, and 
an injury to the Common Schools. It injures the Common Schools in the neighbour- 
hO.od .of the Grammar Schools, as the elementary ibranehes whi,ch are taught in the 
forIDE><l" are also taught in the latter. Thus are Pupils who ought to .be learning the 
elermentsof Readin.g, Writing, Arithmetic, and Geography in the Common School, 
intr.oduced into the Grammar ISchool; and a teacher who receive's noo per annum as 
Teacher of a Classical Sohool, is largely oc-cupied in teaching the A, B, C .of Comm.on 
School instru-ction, to the injury of the Common School, and to the still greater injury 
of the r-pal and proper objects of the Grarnmar Stcho.ol. It W.ould be a,bsurd to suppose 
that the no.o 'per annu.m were granted towards- the supp,ort of a Classical :\1:aster to 
teach the SMIle things that are taught by the Common .school Teacher, and that by 
aid of public money allso. Making the -Grammar School a rival of the Common S.cho.ols 
in its vicinity, is a,s in-compatible 'With the proper office of a Grammar School, as it is 
prejudicial to the interests of the Common Schools. Pupils who are learning the first 
elements of an Eng.lis.h 'education, are sent and admitted to the Grammar Sehoollbecause 
it i3 thought to Ibe -more re'Spect8ible than the Gommon ,school, and es.pecially when 
Grammar School fees are mad'e comparatively 'high to ,gratify this feeling, and to place 
tl1e Grammar School beYlOnd the reach of the multitude. Thus d.oes the Gr3lmmar 
School Fund operate to a ,gr>eat ,extent as a contribution to the rich, and in support of 
injurious distinctions in ,teaching and a-cquiring vhe elements of En,gl'Ïsh education, 
and not to the s.pecial enc.ouragement of the study of the ele.mentary Clas'sics and 
Mathematics. T,hus is the C'Ûmmon School injured in its position; and influences are 
wit:h.!rawn from it which ought to be exerted in its 'behalf, and w'hich are most im- 
portant to give it the elevation and efficiency which are requisite to enable it to secure 
the stancling ,and fulfil the functi.ons of the English College of the Pevple. The Grammar 
.school should he a connecting lin'k between the Com.mûn .s.cho.ols and the Univers.ity; 
the Common S.chools should be feeders of the Grammar Sch-ools, as these should be 
feede
s of the "Cniversity. The Grammar .schoo], instead of att1empting to do the work 
of the humblest Common School, should be the first step of promotion from its Mghest 
Classes. But this cannot be done .until the Grammar Scho-ols are placed as much undpr 
the control of local authoriti(s as the Common Schools; until their appropriate .field 
'Of labour is defined, and an 
trcctivc 
.Esponsi,bility ar
d I;upervision instituted. gacb 
Grammar School might be iI'lade the HigL .school of th
 Cot;nty and Town within which 
it is situated, and have it's dasses filled up from the highest Classes of the Common 
S-chools 'Of such County and Town. The liberal .provision made in aiod of Grammar 
. S-chooois would then he expanded in unison with the provigion made in aid of Comm.on 
Sc'hools,--would advance in:stead of impairing the interests of Coan'ffioon Schoo]s,- 
would accomplish the real 'Objects of the Grammar School FUl1d, and ma.ke the Grammar 
Schools, as well as the University and Common Schools, an integral part of the System 
o.f Public Instr,uction for the country. 
2. My special attention has been devoted, a portion of the -past year, to the important 
subject of pr-ovid-ing .p.UJbli-c S-chool LibraTies, MaT;>s, and every -d'escription of Apparatus 
for the use of .schools; but as the arrangements .for the accomplishment -of these ob- 
jects are not yet completed, I have not thought it advis,able to refer to them at length 
1D this Report. T,hey will be complete'd in the course of the present year; and when 
completed, I am persuaded. that Upper Canada wiH have an advantage over every other 
1'rovinc(> or State in America in the 'prices and facilities of procuring Text-books, Ma,ps, 
and Apparatus for the Bcho-ols, and -comprehensive series of the most instructive and 
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entertaining popular Reading Books that issue .from both the English and American 
press, fo.r public School Libraries. 
.3. The extracts from l.ocal Reports, given in the Appendix, evince how widely the 
question .of Free Sch.ools is engaging the attention of the pUJblic mind. There are, how- 
ever, n.ot wanting objections and .objectors to the :principle .of Fre'e Schools; but the 
former are as friv.olous as the latter are misinformed or selfish. I may notice the most 
('omm.on and most plausible o.f thos'e objecUons. It is gaid that people do n.ot value what 
t.hey -do not pay f.or, and therefore Free Schools are not the proper method of promoting 
t
e education o.f y.outh. In reply\' it may .be remaf1ked, thl3lt people do pay for Free 
S('hools-each man pays for them acc.ording to his pr.operty, .or means, and, therefore, 
has the impulse of paying for the support of the School towards the education .of his 
children. As the discussion at lar:ge úf the question of Free .scho.ols will ibe found in 
thp Appendix I will mel'ely add in this place, that the prinoiple of Free Schools is 
based up.on the first and most .obvious principles of p.o1itical ec.onomy-human rights 
and civil obligations. In civil polity, no principle is more obvious and vital, than that 
the Ìnterests .of the whole society are Ibinding upon eac'h indliviodual member .of it. It is 
a principle equally just and scaf1C'ely less important, as .one both oüf p.olitical econo.my 
and civil obligation, that each individual should contrLbute to the interests of the 
whole so-ciety acc.ording to the property which he has acquired, and which is protected 
in that s-ociety. It is, furtherm.ore, an economical principle palpaible to every refiecting 
mind, that an interest which combines the support of all according to ability, can be 
more easily s'Ustained than if supported by a few, or a part, and without reference to 
ability. The principle of human rights involved in the questio-n is as undeniabloe as it 
is sacred. It is, that each child has a right to such an education as will fit him to be 
a good member of s.ociety-a rig,ht as ill1lportant to society at large as to each individual 
member of it. The application of this principle t.o the question of Free .sch.ools is as 
simple as it is important. Is educati.on an interest .of society generally? J.f so, then 
ea-rh Member .of that society is bound to support it according to his ability. 
In each City, Town and inc.orporated Village, the establishment of Free Schools is at 
the discretion of a Board of Trustees, as the elected repres
entatives of such City, Town, 
or Village, in School matters. I,n the Townships, where lot is convenient for all the in- 
habitants of a School Secti.on to assemble in one place, and where they are required 
to do so [or the election o.f their Trustee's, the manner of supp.orting the School, either 
as a ,Free Sch.o.ol or as a Rate-.bill rSchool, is determined at an Annual, or Special 
)ff'eting of Freeholders and H.ouseholders in each Sohool Section; though the amount 
reQuired for that purpose is deteI'tmined by the Trustees. But it should 'be remembered 
by those 'wh.o wish to support their .school by a rate on the property of all, that they 
should, as a corresponding obligation, make the School fit for the c'hildren of all Iby 
pmploying a Teacher duly qualified, and having a School-house with sufficient accom- 
mod,ations and properly furnished. The character of a Free School should be as elevated 
as its foundations are broad. 


MAY IT PL
ASE YOUR EXCEILEXCY, 
I have .only to observe, in conclusion, that if the history of the past is an index to 
t"tJ.e progress of the future, we have much to animate our hopes and encourage our 
eXE'rtions. The n.ovitiate of doubt, distrust, speoulation, crude experiment and legisla- 
tive change has been :past; a broad foundation has been laid; indUf'eTence has yielded 
to inquiry; party hostility has dissolved into c.o-operative unity; the :M.aster i'5 ibecom- 
1ng a respectable and respected man; the School has be.c.ome a leading interest; the 
resourCE'S for its suplport from local voluntary taxation have been doubled; the number 
of its Pupils has more than doubled; the public voice has inscribed "Free to All" over 
m.ore than two hundred and fifty of its entrances; the Repres'e'1ltative .of Sovereignty 
has invested it with the interest .of Royal sY1Il1pathy, and given it the impulse of a more 
than Royal eloquence; while the Members of both branches of the Le'gislature have. 
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in a manner unprecedented, p.Iec1ged to the School educated Teachers, and to Teachers 
their ,sympathy and support. In the -slow 'and difficult wor'k .of developing a Country's 
InteHect and training a Countr.y's Heart, an auspicious cOl1Ilmencement 'has ,been made. 
But it is .only a commencement. One ,hundred thousand children are yet to be brought 
Into .our Sch.ools; a fad that cannat .be contElillplatød without agony, and ought to 
rouse to .sleepless activity. The hundred and fifty thousand children that have already 
fntered our Sr-hools are but imp'erfectly instructed; and useful and attra,ctive Reading 
s110uld be provided for them after they leave the .school. W,hat 'has been accomplis
ed 
wfthin a .few years past, shows that Upper Canada nped be behind no country in America 
within a few years to came. The spirit of a quaint but forcible adage, with the Rivine 
blessing, will accomplish the wh.ole--"A long pull, a strang pull, and a pull aU to
 
gether." 
TORONTO, 1851. EGERTON RYERSO:-O. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR rrHE YEAR 1851. 


To His Exrpllency. the Right HonO'l(,rable James, Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, R.T., 
Governor General of Canada. 
As required 'by law, I 'have the hon.our t.o submit ,a Repoürt .of the state .of the Xormal, 
!\fadel and C.ommon Scho.ols of Upper Canada for 1851; the first -entire year of the 
operations of the pres-ent .school Act, of 1850. 
In this Report, I do not, as in that f.or 1850, give separately the Statistics .of each 
of the nearly four hundred Townships of Upper Cana'da. I have thought it sufficient 
to give statistics s.o extensive and detaUed but once in three, .or five, years, and to COD- 
tine the statistical part .of the present Report t.o Counties, Citie,s, Towns, and Incorporatelt 
Villages. Th.ough a con-sid,erable saving .of expense wÌll thus ,be effected in printing this 
TIeport, there is a comparatively little reduction of labour in preparing it, as the local 
Reports are Township, and not County, Reports, and, as the Statistics of each Town- 
ship Report must be analyzed and .carefully revised in this Department, in order to 
:prepare the County abstract for the Statistical Tables of my General Annual Report. 


1. EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS OF S'CHOOLS. 


1. Although the appointments o.f the Local Superintendents .of Schools except in 
Cities, Towns and ViIla,ge,s, are made by County Councils; yet TQlwns'hip, instead of 
County, or School Circuit, Superintendents are, for the most part, app.ointed,
a system 
.of questionruble effiÔency, and which adds greatly to the Corre'spontdence .of this Depart- 
ment. There is, neverthel'ess, in the l1Ilethad of reporting by Townships, something 
peculiarly practical and interesting. The .most extensive and minute analysis of the 
public mind on the great probl>em of the age is thus pr'e'Sented, and the largest induc- 
tion of facts is oIbtained\ Township after Tow.ns1hip rises up before you in its own -dis- 
tinct features, its defects, its wants, its struggles, its failures, its succe.sse.s, its progress; 
-and then may the features common to all, or the greater number, be contemplated, 
and the general results inferred. I have, therefore, inserted in the Appendix of this 
nf'port no le-ss than one hundred and twenty
ei,ght, (128,) Extracts from the explanatory 
descriptive and practica.l remarks which have Riccompanied the Statistical Reports of 
Local ,superintendents. These Extracts cannot fail t.o be read with deep interest. 
They are a mirror in which is reflected the educational condition .of tbe Country, anù, 
while much wi1I he seen t.o Ih um;t) Ie, to modify, to grieiVe,-there w.ill als.o be found in 
acti.on, anld often in vigorous action-the essential elements of a Country's sure and 
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rapid ,advancement, and an organization, to the results of which Limits cannot be easily 
assigned. * 


2. In all proceedings concerted, and in all efforts made, in every branch of a people's 
civilization, and especially "\\ hen such proceedings and efforts are devised and conducted 
bY many separate and independent communiUes, there will be witnessed individual in- 
stances of error,--of disappointment,-of failure,-af de-feat, even where the general 
results are satisfactory. The -organization of our Public School System, esta'blishing 
mrlf>pendent School S'ections as well as Villages, Towns and Counties, furnishes a vast 
field for this variety of experiment and diversity of results, as may be seen by referring 
to the Extracts from the Reports of Local Superintend'ents of Schools,-Extracts in 
which are faithfully given the dark, as well as the bright, S'had'es of the plcture.t In- 
st
nces will be found of the SaJIlle system follo\\ ed 'by opposite results in different School 
'3pdions,--the smallest School divisions authorized by law. Take for example, the 
fystem of Free Schools.t In severe I rural Hohool Sections it has been tried for a year 
and then ahandoned; while, in a multitude of other S'ections, the success of the experi- 
ment, even under the disadvantageous circUJIllstances, has ,been complete. In searching 
for the causes of failure in the instances mentioned, they will be found, not in the 
system itself, but in one, or more, of the facts, that the Fre.e S'chool has been ibrougllt 
into operation either when the S.chool House has been unfit, or too small, to accom- 
modate all the children of the Hchool Section, or the Teache.r has been incompetent to 
tPach them, or the combination of ignorance, prejudioe and selfishness in the School 
Section has proved more powerful than the desire and efforts for universal knowledge. 
In the rontests of light with darkness, of liberty with despotism, of the interests of 
{'hildhood with the selfishness of manhood, of the nobleness of a coming generation with 
tbe ignobleness of a present generation, the former may often experience a temporary 
drfeat, weep uñ'der the sorrows of disappointment, and bleed under the infliction of 
wrong; but the nature af the conte
t waged, and the many examples of splendid success, 
leave no doubt as to the ultimate issue of the general struggle. 


3. From th{' Extracts of the Local S'uperintendents' Reports, the following general 
facts may be inferred:- 


(1) The onerous and valuable labours which Local Superintendents of Schools have 
prrformed in the various Townships. No. one can read these Extracts without being 
!mpressed, by undesigned and incidental references, that the gratifying progress whicÍl 
tho Schools have made, is, in no small degree, owing to the exertions and counsels or 
these Local Superintendents. 
(2) The very general dissatisfaction with the present state and character of the 
Schools and School Accommodations; the general conviction of the need of improvement 
i!l the Schools, and a des.ire and determination to effect it. A consciousness of defect, 
and a determination to remedy it, is the first step to improvement in anything. 


*As these one hundred and twenty-eight Extracts from the Reports of the Local School 
Superintendents af Tawnships, CiUes. Towns, and Villages, are very voluminous, extending 
to nearly ninety (90) pages of the Chief Superintendent's printed Report for 1851, I have 
not inserted th-em here, I have preferred to insert in their place a series of Sketches writ- 
ten by Doctor Ryerson, samewhat based upon them, and, explanatory of the state and pro- 
gress of the Schaol System af Upper Canada as a whole. These Educational Sketches are 
inserted at the end of the Chief Superintendent's Report, and as an illustrative and fitting 
Sequel to that Report, in connectIan with a comprehensive Statistical Review of the progress 
of Education In Upper Canada since 1842. A summary of these Extracts is given by Doctor 
Ryerson In his Report. 
tThese Extracts fram the Local Schaol Superintendents' Reports will be found in the 
Appendix to the .Journals af the House of Assembly for 1852. 
:r:For an Appeal In favour of Free Schools, by Doctor Ryerson, see page" 73-81 of the 
Ninth Volume of the Documentary History of Education in Ontario. 
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(3) The iill'proyement in great numbers of the School Sections in the condition and 
conveniences of School Houses, the character and position of School Teachers, and the 
subjects and mode .of teaching. 
(4) The commotion of the social elements in a large pr.oportion o.f the .sch.ool Sec. 
Hons for and against sound eæucation for the masses; for and against its improved 
facilities for its. extension to all. These discussi.ons and conflicts are the invariable 
precursors and attendJants, in free Countries, of the progress of knowledge, .an-d of every 
kind of -public improvement, as well as of the diffusion of Religious truth. 
(5) T.he rapid and wide diffusion of just views on the nature and importance of 
General Education, and the means of its attainment. 
(6) The amazin.g progress which the principle .of Free Schools has made in the 
public mind; the triumphant success of its application, and, as a general rule, with indi- 
vidual instances of failure; and an incr
a.singly str.ong and widespread desire to have 
the question sett1ed by legislative enactment, and not left as a subject of annual dis- 
cussion and agitation in each School Section. 
(7) The advantages Tesulting from the Provincial Normal S'chool, not merely by 
spnding out into the Country more than a hundred Teachers per annUim,-who are 
more, or less, trained in an improved s,y,stem of School Teaching, Organization and 
Discipline,--"but 'by giving a higher tone and character to the qualifications and m.odes 
of teaching, to which other TeaC!hers aspire, and which the School Authorities, in 
!D.any places, require. 
(8) The increased advantages of an exceptional and ex-ceUent series of School 
Text-books. 
(9) The salutary infiuence of -County Boards of Public Instruction, (by their Ex- 
aminations o.f School Teachers, according to the General Programme prescribed fby the 
Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada,) in elevating the character and quali- 
fications of these Teachers. 
(10) The important part performed Iby Muni-cipal Councils in this great work .of 
o'lr Country.s mental d'evelopment and growth. 
(11) The acceptableness and suitableness of the general principles and -provisions of 
the School Law .of 1850., securing, at the same time, the inDispensable necessity and. 
entire frpedom of 10001 option, and the aSSiistance and advantage of a Provincial or- 
ganization. 
(12) The deplorable defects and apathy which exist in some School divisions and 
Towns,hips, and the vast w.ork which yet remains to .be done, in ordler to complete and 
Tender effective the operations of the whole .system of P.ubHc Eleme.ntary Instruction, 
and to extend its ramifications and blessings to the newest and most remote sections of 
the Country. The foundati.on is l,aid, and I trust br.oadly and deepl'y laid, and the 
superstructure, in some parts, is rapidly rising in fair and 'beautiful proportions; but, 
in other parts, the materials are scarcely collected, much less moulded into for'll and 
wrought into use. 


4. I have preferred that Local Superintendents, rather than myself, should speak 
111 this Report on the state .of the Schools, and the working of the School Law; and I 
shall confine my own references and remarks to a brief discussion of the question of 
Religious Instruction in connet'tion with our System of Public Schools. 


II. RURAL SCHOOL SECTIONS AXD SCHOOLS. 


1. From the statisti-cal part of this Report, it will be seen, that the number of Rural 
School Sections reported for 1851, was 3,340
being 67 less than the number reported 
for 18500. This decrease may Ib,e aocounted for upon the two grounds:- 
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(1) That several Villages have been incorporated during the year from parts of 
Tow.nships, in w'hich Rural School Sections heretofore existed. 
(2) That SIIIlall School Sections have, in a considerable n,umber o.f instances, 'been 
abolished, as separate Sections, and in
orporated with other S'-ecti-ons. One of the most 
scrious impediments to the improvement of the S.chools, in regard, both to the character 
of the School Houses and the qualifications of the Teachers, has been, and still is, the 
Establishment of 
mall Sections,---,Sections too fee.ble to erect good and commodious 
School Houses, or employ a good Teacher, or keep the School more than in a lingering 
existence by an inferior Teacher during six months of the year. The first step, there- 
fore, towards reducdng the number and enlarging the dimensions of School Sections, is 
a pleasing indication of prûgress in the right direction. 


2. It is al'so to be remarked, that there is a corresponding decrease in the number 
of Schools reported,-the number for 1850 !being 3,059,-for 1'851 being 3,001--.decrease 
58. This decrease is partly owing to the dHficulty many Trustees have experienced in 
obtaining Teachers with the qualifications required under the present S'ohool Law. Had 
there Ibeen a decrease in the number of Pupils taught in the Schools, or in the amount 
paid to Teachers, the decrease in the number of Schools reported might be viewed un- 
favourably; 'but, as there is an unprecedentedly large inc'rease und'er both of these heads, 
t,he decrease in the number of Schools is a gratifying proof that small S.c'hools are being 
absorbBd into large and much more efficient ones. 


III. RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS OF SCHOOL :MONEYS. 


1. The amount of the Legislative S.chool' Grant apporti-o.ned to the Schools of Upper 
Canada in 1851, was the same, with the addition of a little over Ten pounds (!10,) as 
it was in 1850; .but the amount of money paid Teachers in 1851 exceeded the amount 
paid them in 18,50, ,by Fifteen Thousand, four hundre.d and two pounds, (!15,4-O2= 
$61,608). The total 8imount received for Teachers' salaries in 1850 was over Eighty- 
eight Thousand four hundred and twenty-nine pounds, (!88,428=$352,717)-in 1851, 
One hundred and two Thousand and fifty .pounds, (!1(}2,.o
0, 1.2, 6. - $408,202.50). The 
total amount paid to Teachers in 1851 was an increase of Fifteen thousand, four hundred 
and two pounds (!15,402 ==$ 61,608) in excess of that paid to them in 1850. The in- 
crease under this 'head in 1851, is considera!bly more than the total in<:rease, under the 
!!ame head, during the whole of the three years preceding. This fact is auspicious for 
t.be prospects of the Common Schûols, honourable to the Country, and encouraging to 
School Teachers. 


2. If the manner in which the increase has been produced be eX8Jmined, it will ap- 
rear still more graUfying. The total amount required to tbe raised by Municipalities in 
order to receive the Legislative School Grant of Nineteen Thousand and Twent'y-seven 
pounds, (!19,027=$76,108,): the total amount assessed and 
ollected by Municipalities 
for Teachers' salaries was Twenty-five Thousand, Eight 'hundred and thirty-five pounds, 
S'(>vente
n shillings and Six-pence, (!25,835, 17, 6.=$IO(}3,343,) 'being an increase under 
t!:J.e same head, of S.ix Thousand, Eight hundred and SJx pounds, Sixteen shillings, 
(1:6,30'6, 16, 0.=$27,2127,) more in 1851 than the actual amount required to be rahmd by 
t'Ie Municipalities. 
3. The amount levied and collected in School Sections by Rate..bill on Parents, 
was in 1851, Thirty-three Thousand, five hundred and seventy-seven pounds., (!33,577= 
$13"4,308,) less than in 185{),---shewing that the system of Rate-bill on Parents and 
Guardians s.ending cbildren to the .school is declining; while the amount levied and 
cofIected in School 'sections by a rate on property, (on the principle of Free Schools) 
was, in 1851, Nineteen ThoUlSand, Eight hundred and thirty-two pounds, Thirteen shillings 
end seven-pence, (!19,832, 13s. 7d.=$79,33{),) a head under whi,ch there were no returns 
'n 1850. 
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Under the head of Moneys for the Building, Repairs, Rent, and so forth, of School 
Houses and for School Apparatus, the total amount collected and expended, 'was, in 
1851, Nineteen Thousand, three hundred and thirty-four pounds, Eighteen shillings, 
(.n9,334, 18s.=$77,339,) an increase of over Five thousand pounds, (1:5,145, 4s. 
=$20,580..) 
No returns were obtained in 1850 of lIIloneys collected and expended in support of 
other Educational Institutions, including Grammar Schools, and so forth. Under these 
hE'ads are reported f.or 1851, Thirty-two Thousand, Eight hundred and thirty-four pounds. 
(i'32,834=$131,336),-making the grand total of moneys received and expended in Upper 
Canada for educational purpose.s, for the year 1851, One hundred and Fifty-four Thou- 
s'lnd, two hundre.d and thirty pounds, (.n54,230=$616,920). The actual increase in 
1851 in the sums available for Common Hchool purposes, over those of 1850, amounts to 
the gratifying sum of Eighteen Thousand, Seven .hundred and Seventy-seven pounds 
(1:18,777 - $75,108.) 


l:V. NUl\fBER OF 'CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE, A1\D OF THOSE ATTENDING THE SCHooLS- 
CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS. 


1. From the Statistical Tables, it wi'lI be seen that the number of children in Upper 
Canada between the ages of five and sixteen years in 1851, was 258,'607,--Ibeing a -de- 
crease of 651 on the number reported in 185.0. There is reason to 'believe that the local 
reports for 1850 exaggerated the number of children in lIIlany of the School divisions, 
with a view of obtaining a larger share of the S.chool Fund; 'but in 1851, a more efficient 
supervision of the returns was exercised, and there was not the same temptation to 
"exaggerate the number .of resident children of School age, as the fund was not, in future, 
tl) be distributed on that basis. 


2. The number of children reported as attending the School,s in 1851, was 170,254, 
while the number reported as attending the Schools in 1850, was 151,891;
being an 
increase in favour of 1851, of 18,363-a much larger increase than was ever be,fore 
reported in anyone year. 


3. The total number of BoY's reported as attending the S.chools in 18<51, was 94,- 
439,--!hping an inerease .on the preceding year of 9,721; the total number .of Girls so 
attenrl.in.g '.' as 75,815-being an increase of 9,642. 


4. Tl1P total average number of Pupils attending the Schools in the Summer, was 
8'
,390-increa5e, 6,566; of Boys, 41:,647,-increase, 2,863; of Girls, 38,743,-increase, 
3,703. 


5. The total average number .of pupils attending the Schools of Upper Canada in 
tho Winter, was 84,98>1,-increase, 3,512; of Boys, 49,060,
ncrease, 752; .of Girls, 35,921 
--increase, 2,760. 
The statistics
 also shows that in each of the various subjeds taught in the Schools, 
there is a large proportionate increase,-in some of them a very large increase,-es- 
pedally in Grammar, Geography, Book-keeping, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Ele- 
ments of Natural Philosophy, Vocal "Music, and so forth. 


V. TDIE OF KEEPI
G THE S('HQOLS OPEN-TEXT-llOOKS "(,"SED IX THE SCHOOI
S. 


1. The average time of keeping open the Schools may be obtained in three ways: 
(1) By talking the sum of the averages of the Counties, Cities, Towns, and Villages,- 

;hich gives 662 divided by 67, the number of Municipalities,-according to which 
the average would be 9 months and 28 days. This was the mode adopted in my last 
Atlllual Report. 
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l2) By taking the separate average of the Counties, Cities, Towns, and Villages- 
which gives, foOr 


Counties ..........................................8 months and 22 days 
Cities, Towns and Villages ........................11 months and 4 days 
Total ............................................. .19 months and 26 days 
Which, divided by 2, gives an average of ........... 9 months and 28 days 


(3) By taking the separate averages of the Counties, Ciites, Tow.ns and Villages, 
thus: - 


Counties .......................................... 8 months and 22 days 
Cities ................ 
 . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .10 months and 18 days 
Towns ........................................ . . . .11 months and 20 days 
Town Municipalities ..............................11 months and 16 days 
Villages ......................................... .10 months and 25 days 
Total .............................................53 months and 11 days 
Which, divided by 5, gives .................... ... .lo. months and 20 days 


2. This moOde of tak:ing the average time of keeping open the Schools is the most 
minute and has been adopted in this Report. 
3. The Statistics shows that the average Ume during which the Schools have been 
kept oppn during 1851, is 10 months, and 20 days,-being an apparent increase of OM 
month and s.eventeen days on the average attendance of the preceding year, but a real 
a\'erage increa.se of Twenty-five days,-or about one-twelfth on the average time of the 
preceding year. This gratifying improvement may be accounted for in part, !by the 
provision of the School Act of 1850 which requires that the distribution of the School 
Fund to the School Sections shall be .made, not according to the number oOf resident 
children of School age, as heretofore, but according to the average attendance of pupils 
at the S'chools,-the mean average attendance of 'Winter and Summer being taken. 
4. The Statistics also show an increase in the use of the best Text-books in the 
S'chools, and a crecline in the use of inferior Text-hooks. The importance of an appro- 
priate and uniform series of Text-books can hardly ,be over-estimated, on the ground of 
saving time and labour on the part of both Teachers and pupils: but as I have dwelt 
rf'peatedly on this subject, and at some length, I shall add nothing to the statements 
containpd in the Report. 
5. The-roe is, hoOwever, one circumstance which requires remark in reference to Text- 
books used in the S,choOols. From .statistics accompanying this Report, it appears that 
the Common Version of the Bilble and Testament was, in 1851, used in 1,748 Schools; 
whereas, according to local reports foOl' 1850, it was used in 2,{)67 Schoo'lls. Whether this 
discrepancy is attri,butable to defective and loose returns, or otherwise, I am not prepared 
to say positively; but my conviction is, from what I have learned, that there has been 
é\ decrease, as I think there ought to be, in the use of the Scriptures as a mere common 
Reading Book, but an increase in the use of them for lessons of Religious and Moral 
1nstruction. * 


VI. TEACHERS: TUEIR CLASSIFICATION, RELIGIOUS FAITH, A::\D AVERAGE SALARIER. 


1. The Statistics of the Report shows that the number OJf TeacheT1s employed in 1851, 
,,'as 3,2ïí-being 199 less than the number eID:ployed in 1850. This shows that there 
were fewer changes of Teachers in 1851 than in 1850,-there heing not 300 more Teachers 
employed than there were Schools in operation. The number of Teachers employed 
in the State of Xew York, in proportion to the number of Schools, is very much greater 
than in Upper Canaoo. 


.In Chapter Fifty-one of the "Story of My Life:' Doctor Ryerson discusses this subject 
pretty fully under the title of "The Bible in the Ontario Public School5." 
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2. The Examination and licensing of Teachers by County Boards of Public In- 
ftruction, according to a programme by the Council of Public Instruction, was intro- 
duced in 1851, and the testimonials to its salutary influence in elevating the standard 
of -character and qualification for teaching, are strong and decisive,-as may Ibe seen 
by referring to the Extracts from the Local S.uperintendents' Reports, in the Appendix 
herewith. It is too much to assume that every County Board gives effect to the Pro- 
grqrnme with views equally elevated, or that the -circumstan.ces of each Municipality 
will enable them to do so, without closing many of the 'Schools. It seems to have been 
laid down as a rule of necessity, that, at least, as many Tea.chers in each County must 
be licensed as there were Sch'Ools in w'hich to teach. To meet this necessity, the County 
Boards gave many Third, or lowest, Class Certificates of Qualification for the teaching 
of individual Schools for the year. By this method, the necessities of particular locali- 
ties were provided for, and yet precaution has been taken to prune, as fast as possible, 
('he profession of incoonpetent and improper Teachers. 
3. The number of First Cla.ss Certificates of Qualifications given to Teachers during 
1851, was 378; Secondt Class Certificates, 1,27,2; Thi-rd Class Certificates, 1,54ï; making 
a total of 3,197,-Ibeing 274 less than the number of Teachers licensed by the Local 
School S'uperintendents in 185{). 
4. It will be observe,d by the same Statistics that there are very few Teachers 
licensed who do not profess to 'be Members of some Religious Persuasion, that in the 
cotumn headed "other Persuasions, and those not reported," only 81 are given, out of 
3,277 reported as employed. In examining the local Re,ports, it has been found that of 
these 81, 20 profess to Ibelong to some one, or other, of the minor Religious Communi- 
ties. And I think it is proba'ble, that the anast, if not all, of the remaining 61 would 
bl' found professedly connected with some Religious ,Persuasion, or other, had the local 
Reports been per fed. But the returns of the Religious Faith of the Teachers, is a 
sufficient refutation of some thoughtless and reckless imputations which have been 
made, that no attention whatever is paid to the Religious and Moral Character of 
Teachers,-an imputation which might -have been truly made in regard to the Teachers 
sanctioned in former years, as far back as 1820, or earHer, but which is without founda- 
tion in reference to the present .school System. Not that Certificates of Qualification have 
not been, and are now given, in some instan.ces, to persons who are morally and intel- 
lectuaIly unfit to be entrusted with the office of Teachers; but the law itself is explicit 
that: "no Certificate of Qualification shall be given to any person, as a Teache'r, who 
.shaIl not furnish satisfactory proof of good IMoral Character;" and the County Boards, 
?oDsisting of the Trustees of Grammar Schools and Local Superintendents of .schools are 
as unexceptional and as effi.cient tribunals as can ,be selected in the Country to 
examine and decide on the subject. 
5. It will be seen from the Statistics that there is the largest decrease in the num- 
ber or Methodists and Baptists, and the smalIest decrea.se in the number of Mem.bers 
of the Church of England, employed as Teachers during the year; -while there is an 
increase in the number of Friends, or Quakers, employed as Teachers. 
6. In the average annual salaries of Teachers, the Statistics presents a gra.tifying 
improvement. The average of salaries of Male Teachers, without -board, was in 1850, 
1:52, 4s. Od. ($2Û'8.80); in 1851, 1:55, 12s. Od. ($22,2.40); being an increase on the preced- 
ing year of 1:3, 8s. ()'<Î. ($1'3.,60). The average of salaries of Female Teachers, -without 
board, was, in 1850, 1:31, Is. Od. ('$124.20); in 1851, 1:33, 10'S. Üd. ($134); 'being an in- 
orease on the .preceding year of .t2, 9s. O,d. ($9.80). I trust this gradual and encouraging 
progress in the Tight '<l-irection will soon ma.ke the S.chools effident. and the office of 
teacQ.ing them respectable throughout too Province,--thus saving the time of youth and 
the money of parents, and elevating the entire population. 


VII. STATE AND CONDITION OF THE SCHOOL HOUSES. 


The Statistics shew the number, kind, and condition of School Houses, and the 
8ums expend.ed in their erection, repairs, and. so forth, in each County throughout 
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Upper Canada. It will be ohserved that, while the proportion of Log Houses is stilI 
lamentably large, there is a reported decrease of 82 in the number of such Houses, and 
P.U increase of 49 Frame .school Houses, 30 of Brick, and 8 of Stone. The whole num- 
ber of School Houses reported to have been erected in 1851, is 238, 33 less than the 
number reporte-d to have Ibeen ereded in 1850; but the am'Üunt expended in 1851 in the 
erection of School Houses exceeds that expen1Ïeü for the same purpose in 1850, by 
n,811 19s. 3d. ($7,247.85) shewing a .great improvement in the character of the School 
Houses {'rected in 1851. The iteo:ns of information respecting School Houses, given in the 

tatistics, evince an encouraging improvement in this vital part of a system of public 
instruction. 


VIII. SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL ApPARATUS, PUBLIC LmRARIES, AND SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


1. Regardinlg visits to S'chools as an indication of the interest in their progress felt 
by the parties ma.king such visits, the statistics show an increase in the number of visits 
made by each e1ass of School Visitors authorize-d by Law, except :Magistrates and 
Judges and Members of Parliament. The number 'Of Sc'hool Visits ml3!de by Local Super- 
intendents, was, in 1850, 5,852; in 1851, 8,933; Iner.ease, 3,081---6.n increase of almost 
one-third. The number of visits made by Cler,gyñ1en, was, in 18150, 2,566; in 1851, 2,84'6; 
increase, 28.0. 'I1he number of visits madie by ,Municipal Councillors" was, in 1850, 1,229; 
in 1851, 1,366; increase, 137. The numlbe.r of visits made 'by Magistrates, was, :in 1850, 
1,19,0; 18151, 1,111; d'ec.rease, 79. T.he number of visits made 'by Judges and Members. 
{If Parliament -was, in 1850, 64; in 1-8511, 57; decreiRs,e, 7. The number of visits to the- 
Schools made by Trustees and others was, in 1850, 7,417; in 185,1, 18,,29'5; showing the- 
Jarge increase of 10,878. 'Dhe -total number of School Visits made in 1850" was, 18,318; 
in 1851, 32,608; increase, 14,290. 
2. Under the head of Sch-ooi Apparatus, the Statistics give.n show a prog.ress in 
favour of 1851 equally encouraging. In 1850, 1,814 of the 8dhools were .reported iRS havin
 
large Maps, (as cIa.ssified in the Sta.ti.stica1 Table); in 1851, 2,79,5; in-crease, 981. In 
regard to most o.f the otJher items und'er the head of Apparatus, no returns were made 
in 1850; but the S't'atistics .of this Report show that a very considerable numoor of tha 
Sohools were provid
d in 1851 with Maps of diffe-ren,t Countries, Blae>k-boards, Globes
 
Sets of Holbrook's School Apparatus, and Object and Tablet Lessons, and that the sum 
of n,442 8:s. 4d. ($5,7t69.67), was expende'd for tJhese purposes. 
3. Under the head of Libraries., the Ta:ble of Statistics shows an ine>rease in favour- 
of 1851 over 1850 of 17 Common School, 156 Su.nday SdlJool, iRnd 22 Public Libraries. 
The number of 228 volumes in Common 80ho.ol Li'brari-es; 22,424 VOJUlIIles in Sunday 
School Libraries; and 12,017 in the Public Libraries; tot-al increase in fiRvour of 1851,. 
195 libraries, and 34,769 volumes. Total number of libraries reported in 1850, 675; in 
1851, 87'0. Total number of volume.s reported ,in these libraries, in 18500, 96,165; in 1851,. 
130,934. 
From the ,statistics, it will be seen that there were 6,423 ,Public School IExaminations. 
in f851, being an increase of 11,896 over those of tJhe preceding year. 


IX. VARIOUS OTHER EDUCATIONAr. INSTITUTIONS. 


The St.1.tiStic6 of the Report exhi'hit the results of the efforts whiClh have been made- 
to obtain infOTIllation .respecting 'Üther Educational Institutions of Upper Canada, other 
than the ComlIIlon Schoo.ls. By 
pplicaltion to If:he Secretary of the ,F.rovince and to local 
lSource.s, more !Statistical information Ihas been o'btained respecting the Grammar Schools 
than has heretofore been girven in any pu'blic document. According to the returnB 
TE'Ceived, there appears to be a decrease in the number of privæt'e Schools and pI'Îvate 
pupils. This will, of cours.e, be the case as Public Schools improve and increase. We 
mnst, however, except 'Superior Ladies' Seminaries, for which our system of public 
instr
cu.on doe.s not, as yet, IDRike any provision. 
V.-9 
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x. NOR:\IAL AND MODEL SCHOOL
 FOR UPPER CANADA. 


Tables appended t'O this Report -contain full statistical information respecting these 
Institutions, which may now be regarded as forming a vital part of our Educational 
System, and without which all othe'r efforts 10 elevate the stand-arid and character ot 
Comm'On SchooLs and Common Hohool Education, would be comparatively fruitless. In 
the Ap.pendix will be found copies of the Examination Papers, forms of Certificate, and 
Terms of Admission, to hath the Normal and Model School-s. The operations of tJhe 
Normal School have been greatly impeded ,by th.e loss, at the end o.f 1849, of the 
c(\mmodious pubUc Buildlings which were required by Government on its removal in 
that year to T.oro'llto. But the -completion, in the course 'Of -a few weeks, of th.e new 
Education.al Buildings will soon afferd every facility for promoting the objects of the 
Institution and its adjunctS', the Model Schools. 


XI E1 FORTS OF THE DEPARTMENT TO IMPROYE THE CO:>lDlTION OF OUR SCHOOLS. 


1. I refer to the -documents in the Appendix as explanatory and illustrative of thB 
measures which have bëen adopted and the means employed by this Department during 
tl:1e year, to facilitate anli extend: tJhe operations of tlhe ,Scheol Law of 1850, to furndsh 
the Schools with suit8.lble Maps and Apparatus, after having provided a series 'O.f Text- 
boo'ks., and pre-sented to each of the Municipalities a work on School Architecture, in- 
cluding a great variety of Plans of Schoel Houses. The pleasure of devising and adopting 
these, in s.om-e respects, extra-official means for the advancement of the Schools, is 
enhanced beyond 'Wlhat I can easily express, 'by the cord1iality with which my bumble 
efforts have ,been t;anotioned a'lld aided by the Government, and sleco'll.ded by the ::.\Iuni- 
cipal and other local School Authorities throug'hl()ut the Province. 
2. Although I had, previous to the publicatien of my last Report, selected specimens 
of Books for Libraries, and made arrangements for se.curing them on the most advan- 
tageous terms, I -have not yet been able, on acoount of the other muìtiplied duties of the 
Department, to cla.ssiÏfy and make the requi-site examin,ation 'Of them in order to their 
9pproval 'and recommendation for the Public Libraries by the Council of Public Instruc- 
Fon. To this tas.kI, as -well as to a visitaÜon of the s.eve.ral Counties in Upper Canada, I 
purpose, as far as possible, to address myself during the present year. 


XII. CO
IPARISON BETWEEX UPPER CANADA AND THE STATE OF XEW YORK IN RESPECT TO 
THE SYSTE
1 AND STATE OF THE Co
nlON SCHOOLS. 


1. The period is very recent when the introduction of a sectiün of this kind would 
Lave :be-en an oosurdity,-when the word "contrast" must ihave bee'll used instead 'Of. the 
word "comparis.on," when not a fe.w of our fellow countrymen, and some of our pub1ic 
men, considered the p'r.oject, or the idea, .of emulating the Common oS.chool doings of our 
New lork neighbors, as presumptuous and chimel1'ical. I have not viewed" or referred 
to, the noble and patriotic exertions of the people of the United .states in the cause of 
education in any spirit of jealousy, mUClh less of !hostility; I have obs.erveid their pro- 
c('edinlgs and success with -the mo-s-t lively inteTe.st an-d satisfaction, and hold up their 
eX::Imple tl() the admiration and imitation .of the people of Canada; 'but I have not despaired 
of, much Jess df'predate'd, my own Oountry, and Ihave had, and have ftiH in a bigher 
de.gree than ever, a s.trong oonviction, that tlhere are qualities in the people of Upper 
Canada, which, under a pr.oper and possible lo'rganiZ'aition, 
nd with the judicious council, 
would place Schools a-nd education in this Country upon more than a level with w.hat 
we have witnes.sed and admired in the State of New York. It is true our neighbors in the 
United 'States have had more than thirty years the start of us; 'but I am persuaded that 
we shall not require half that time to overtake them,-profiting, as we have drone, an:i 
doubtless will do, :by t-peir mis.take-s and failures, as well as by their ingenuioty and success. 
To rebuke an unp'atriotic spirit of Oa.nad,ian degradation, in which some Canad,ians 
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indulge, and to animate the ,hopes and exertions of the true friendis of our intellectual 
ar..1t social progress, I will soow what has already been accom.plislhed in Upper Canada 
tn respect to Common Schools by a -Clotllipawison, in a few p,articulars, with what has been 
done in the State of Kew York 
2. There are three particulars in whi-ch we must at once yield the palm to our 
AmE'rican neighbors. (1) They have Sohool Rous'es and Sohools in the-ir Cities and 
TO\<;DS with which we 'bave as yet nothing to compare; but from what has ;been done, 
and is doing, in several of our Cities .and Towns, I am oonfident this contrast will be 
supersed'ed by comparisons. (2) They have numerous ISchool Li,braries, while we as 
yet have none; but in this they are rather de.clining than a.d'Vancing, flOll' walllt of needful 
authority and caution and severe d'is.crimination, in the beginning, in the selection of 
proper Books, 3.rud .the consequent introduction into their Libr1aries of an imm.ense 
aIPount of trash, which has greatly de'preciated their value, lessened their usefuln&'5s, 

I!.d, in some instances, led to their abandonment. I trust, if we move slowly in this 
part of o
r system, we shall proceed more s'afely, 'a3 well as more economically and 
Sl1ccessfully. (3) Of the 753,047 .children of School age in the State of New YOflk, 726,291 
of them are reported as "having been undell' instruction for a -longer or shorteT period 
during the year 1851"; w.hile of the 258,G07 ,of our ühild'ren of ,S<;hool age, but 170,254 are 
reported as 'having attended the Common Schools in 1851. It is, however, but just to 
re-mark, that nearly 20,000 more of our children are reported as having attended School 
!n 1851 than in 1850; wfh.ile 19{)1,561 children in the State of 
ew Yorlk are rep-orted as 
baving attended School less tban two montbs of tbe year, and 212,578 of them between 
two and four months, and 170,005 of them for four months and less than six months. It 
may ?.]so be observed, tbat although great improvements have been mad.e in their Schools 
in Citie-s and Towns, their annual School Reports furnish very little ind
cation of progress 
in the rura.l parts of the StJate, while Sc'hool progræs with us is, in general, more con- 
spicuous in the rural portions of the Country, than in our Cities, Towns and Villages. 
3. The average period during whkh the .schools were kept open in the State of Xew 
York in 1851, "was seven months and seventeen days"; in Upper Canada it was nine 
months and twenty-eight days. 
4. Acc0rding to the last Census -of the State of New Y.ork, taken in 1850, the. popula- 
tion of that State was a fraction over four times the population of Upper Canada. There 
ought, therefore, to be four 'times as large a sum raised for the salaries of Common 
School Teachers in that State as in Upper Canada. The total sum of money raised there 
for the salariEs of Teachers in 1851, (including the ]argé School fund), was $1,350,345, 
I)r I:33i ,586: the total ,amount raif:!etd, in Upper Canad'a in 1851 for the same purpose was 
1:102,050, or $4o-8,200-nearly one-third of the amount which was raised in the State of 

ew York. 
The length of time during which the Schools were kept open during the year and the 
amount of money raised for the salaries of Teachers, are the two strongest tests of the 
doings of a people in regard to education. 
5. The adoption and use of a uniform series of good Text-books througl]lOut the 
Country, and the facilities for procuring School :\1a-ps and Apparatus, are a great saving 
of time and money ,to the children and people of Upper Canada in comparison lÌ.o the peI;- 
petual changes of ,school Books and :Maps which are taking place in the State of New 
York, arising from the abseOice of any State authority and provision in these respects, 
and the representations and collusions of interested Book and Map sellers and of 
Teachers. 
6. The examina.tion and licensing of Teachers by County Boa.rds, according to a 
Programme prescribed Iby public authority, and establishing an uniform standard of 
qualification and classification of Teachers throughout the Country, must be a much more 
effectual provision to secure Teachers of 'good character and proper qualifications than 
the examination and licensing of Teachers .by individual Township School Superintend- 
ents and Trustees. 
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7. There are no Normal School Buildlings in the ,state o,f New York, nor in any 

tate .of Ame-rica, equal to those Wlhi-ch are nearly completed' in Upper Canada. 
8. The great principles and general outline and provisions of our School ,Law of 
18i}0',-'b-eing the result of extensive enquiry and mature d1eliberation, may be considered 
as ,s('ttled; anrl what appears to remain, and all that is desired by any cans'iderable 
party on this sufbject, is., t!he filling up of that outline, and the extension of bh-ose pro- 
visions, aJS circumstance.S! may 'require. But the foB-owing extract from the last Annual 
Report -of the Superintendenrt of S
hools in the State of New York\ shaws that, after 
forty years' legislati.on on the sU'bjoect of Common Schools, our neigb!bours are 15tHl con- 
sidering first priruciples, and are 'proposing to ad'opt the peculiar feature51 of our Canadian 
School System. The State Superintendent s,ays,:- 


"By a Resolution of the Assemb1y, of !!he 11th of July last, the Goveroor was aut'hor- 
b.:ed to a'ppoint a C.ommissdon, '\v,hose Id.uty it shoul'dl be to. prepaTe and report to the 
Lp
isl,ature at its ensuing ,session, an entire Cammon School Oode, in one Act. Under 
thi<:! authority, the appointment of OOn1omiSts-ianer was Donf,erred on Mr. Samuel S. 
Randall, late Deputy Supe-rintendlent of Common S.chools, who proceeded at once to the 
discharge of the duty thus d.evolved upon him. F-ollowing, as this Resolution of the 
New York State Assembly did, immed.íately upon the completion of a fuH consolidation 
and arrangement of the existing prO'vieions òf law,lin relation to Common Schools under 
the Act (If last SeSiSion, the Commissioner deemeæ 'himself authorized to incorporate in 
the newly revised Code such amendments and modificatians of tlhe system now in force, 
as in his best jud1gment, after full and ,free cansulltation with the most enlightened and 
experienced friends of éducation througJhout the State, seemed desiralble and necessary. 
The principal suggestions aJIl'd recommendlations made by him in the dischar.ge of t'his 
important and responsible duty, are fully in accordance with the views of the State 
Department; and their adoption will, it is -confidently 'believed, .place our Common 
School Sy
tem upon a permanent and satisfactory ba.<;;is. T.hey are und'ers'tood to 
embrace, as their leading and prominelll't olbjects-ls-t. The separation of the Office of 
15uperintendent of Common Sc'hools, from that of the Secretary of State, and its erection 
into a separate and distinct State Department. 2nd: The substitution of a permanent 
annual Stat'.3 tax of one mill upon every dollar of the aggregate rea'] al1d .personal property 
of the State for the support of Common SchoollS. in lieu of the p-resent aggregate tax of 
Eight Hundreld: Th.ousand dollars, ($80-0,000), and 3rd: The restoration, in a modified 
form, and with suitable guards and restrictdon, of a system of County supervision. 
.. T'he propo
ed: alteratioIllS of the existing system are independent of each oth&r; and 
anyone, or more, of them may be ad'Opted ,by t!he Legislature and en,grafted upon the 
School System to the exclusion of obhers, or .the whole may be rejected
 -leaving the 
enactments of the present law to stand substantially as they are, with a new and im- 
proved classification and arrangement, and wdth such modification o,f thei.r detai1s as to 
adapt them more perfectly to the objectß f.o.r which they were designed, and to carry 
cut more fully the obvious views and wis'hes of the Legislature. Some amendments of 
t!1e exis>tÏng law will, doubtless, .be found absolutely indispel1s,able, and, if, combined with 
a full and complete revision of t'he School System, in such a manner as to rend'er It 
permanent, as fa,r as may .be pra-cticalble, there can be no doubt that the interests and 
welfare of the Schools an:d of the inhabitants and officers O'f the seveTal school ddstricts, 
would be materially promoted by Sluch an arrangement." 


XIII. QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION, IN OUR SYSTEM OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION. 


]. The question of Religious Instruction has :been a topic of vo}Juminous and earnest 
discussion among statesmen and educationists in both Europe and America,-has ag:i- 
tated more t'han o'ne Country on the continent o,f Eur'Ûpe-has hitherto deprived En.gland 
of a Kational System of Education, 'përmitting to it nothing but a series of petty 
expedients in varying forms olf government grants to certain ReUgious Denominations, 
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while the great -mass .of the laIbouring pop.ulation is unr,eached by a ray of intelle.ctual 
light, and is, .. perish-iñg for lack .of >knowl'eidlge," ami'lliS'Ì. the din .of sectarian war a,bout 
.. Religious Education," and that too under the very shadow of the CatheMal and of the 
Chapel. If I have not made this quesUon a prominent topic of remark in my Annual 
Reports, it is noOt I
ause I .have undervalued, or .overlooked, its importa:nce. On my 
first and preliminary Report on a ISystem of Public Elementary Instruction foOl' Upper 
Oanada I devoted thirty pages t.o the discussion of this !SUibject, and adduced the 
experience and practice of most educating Oountries in Euro'pe and America res'Pecting 
it. In p'reparing the Draft .of the School Law 'of 1846, I Siouglht t.o place it where it had 
Ì'een placed tby the authority of Government, and by the consent of all parties in 11'eland, 
--as a matter of Regulation by a :Kational Board, and with the guards which all have 
considered essential. These Roe,gulations have !been prepared: and! duly sanctioned, and 
placed in the hands of all School Authorities; nor have I failed, froOm time to time, to 
press their importance upon all parties concerned. It is, however, worthy of remark, 
that, in no instances, have thoOse parties in this Province, who have thought proper to 
assail the School System, and myself, personally, .on the question of Religious Instruction, 
quoted a line from what I have professedly written on the subject, or frlom the Regula- 
tions which I have recommended, while such pa:rUe-s have mOTe than once pretended to 
give my v-iews by quotin:g pass.ages which were not at all written in reference to this 
question. and which contained no exposition of my views on it. 
2. As some prominenoe has bee'll given to this questioOn -during the year by individual 
writers, and some vague sta.tements and motions have been put forth, I will offer a few 
f':!marks on it in concluding this Report: 
(1) My fir-st remark is, that the S.ystem of Common School Instruction sh.ould, like 
the Legislature which has established, and the Government that JRdmi'niS'ters, it be ll'on- 
.ser.tarian and N"ational. It should be considered in a provincial rather than a Denomina- 
tior)al point of view,-in re.fe.rence to its Ibearing Upoo the condition and interests of the 
Country at llRrge, and not upon those of particular Religious Persuasions, as di-stinct 
trom public interests, or upon the interests of one Religious Persuasi.on mo-re .t'han upon 
those of another. And thus may ,be observed the d.ifference between a mere sectarian 
and a patriot,-between one who -consid.ers the Institutions and LegLslation and Govern- 
IPent of his Country in a sectarian spirit, and an.oth'er who regards them in a patriotic 
spirit. The one places his Sect above his Country, and supports, or opposes every public 
hw, or measure .of Government, just as it mJRY, or may not, promote the interests of 
his own Sect, irroespective .of the public interests, and in rivalship with those .of other 
Sects; the .otJhe
 views the well-being of his Country as the ,great end to be proposed 
and pursued., and the Sects are among the instrumentalities tributary to that end. 
fSome, indeed, have gone to the ex-t-reme of viewing all Religious Persuasi.ons as evils to 
be dread'ed, and, as far as pos.si.ble, proscribed, but an enlightened and patriotic spirit 
rather views them as ho
d'ing and p,ropagating in common the great pri'nciples 'Of virtue 
and 'illoralit,y, which form the basils 'Of the s'afety and happiness .of society; and, there- 
fore, as distinct a.gencies more, or less, promotive of its interests,-their very rivalshil}S 
tending to stimul'ate to greater activit)-
, and th'erefore, as a whole, more .beneficial than 
injurious. I think that a Nati'Onal System of Public In.struction s'hould be in 'harmony 
with this National spirit. 
(2) I remark again, that a S,ystem of Public Instruction iSlhould be in harmony with 
the views and feelings of the great body of the people, eSlpecially of the better educated 
cla.sses. I believe the number of persons in Upper Canada who would theoretically, or 
practically, -exclude Christianity, in all its forms, as an essential element in the educa- 
tion of the Oountry, is exceedingly small, a'nd that more than nine-tenths .of the people 
regard Religious In.struction as an essential and vital part of the education of their 
offf:pring. On thJis, as we'll as on higher ground,s, I lay it down as a ,fundamental prin- 
ciple that Religious Instruction must form a part of the education of the youth of our 
Country, and that tJhat ReJ.ligious Instruction must be given by the several Religious 
Persuasions to their youth ræpectiV'ely. 
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(3) There would be no Christianity among us were it not for the Religious Per- 
suasions, since they, collectively, constitute the Ohristianity of the Country, and, separ- 

telr, the several agencies by which Chl'is.tian d'octrines .and Worship and )'lorals are 
maintained and diffused- throughout the length and breladth of the land. If, in the much 
that certain writers have said about, and against, "Sectarian teaching," and against a 
"Sectarian ,bias," in the education of youth, it is meant to proscribe, or ignore, the 
religious tea.chin.g of youth by 
cts, or Religious Persuasions; then it is -the theory, if 
not the de,sign, of Isuch writers to pre-clude Religious Truth altogether from the minds 
of the youth of the land, and thus pr-epare the way for raising up a nation of infidels! 
But if, on the úther hand, it is insisted, as it 'has !been by some, that as each Religious 
Persuasion is the p'roper Religious Instructor of its own youth, therefore, each Religious 
Pers-uasion should hav,e its own Elementary Schools, and that thus Denominational 
Common Schools should supersede our present public Common Schools, and the School 
Fund be appropriated to the Denominations, instead of to the Municipalities; I remark 
that this theory is equally fallaC'ious with the former, and is fraught w.ith consequences 
no less fatal to the interests of universal education than is the former theory to the 
interests of all Christianity. 
(4) The History of Modern Europe in general, and of England in particular, teaches 
us that when the Elementary iSchools were in the hands of the Church, and the State 
performed no other office, in re.gard to Schools, than that of tax-a.s.sessor and tax-gatherer 
to the Church, the mass of the people were deplorably ignorant and, therefore, deplorably 
enslaved. 
(5) In Upper Canada, -the establishment and support of Denominational Schools, to 
meet the circumstances of each Religious Persuasion, would not only cost the people 
more than five-fold what they have now to pay for School purpos'es, but would leave the 
youth of minor Religious Persua.g.ions, and a large portion of the poorer y.outh of the 
Country, without any me-anlS of education upon terms within the pecuniary resources of 
their parents, unle,ss as paupers, or at the expense of their Religious F'aith. 
(6) But the establishment of Denominational Common Schools for the purpose of 
Denominational Religious Instruction itself is inexpedient. The Common Schools are not 
boa!"ding, but day, Schools. The children attending them reside with their own Parents, 
and are within the -charge of their own Pastors; and, there.fore, the oversight and duties 
or the Parents and Pastors of children attending the Common Sehools, are not in the 
least suspended, or interfered with. The children attending such Schools can be witb 
the Teacher only from nine o'clock i'n the morning until four o'clock in the after-noon of 
five, or six, days in the week, while 'durling his morning and night of each week-day, and 
the whole of Sundl3.Y, they ar'e with their Parents, or Pastor,s,; and -the mornings, and 
evenings, -and Sa,bbath of each we
, are the very portions of time which convenience 
and usage and eccl.psiastical laws prescribe for Religious studies and Instruction-por- 
tions of time during which pupils are not, and cannot, 'be with the Teacher, but are, 
a'l'Cl must -be, under the oversight of their Parents, or Pastors. And the constitution, or 
order, of dis'cipline of each Religious Persuasion enjoins upon its Pastors and :\1:embers 
to teach the summary of religious .faith and practice required to be taught to the chil- 
dren of the members of each such Persuasion. I might here adduce .""hat i.s enjoined 
fin this subject by the Roman Catholic, an-d the several Protestant, C'hurches; but as an 
example of what is. required in some form. or other, by the laws, or rules, of every 
Rpligious Persuasion, I wil'l quote the Fifty-ninth Canon of the Church of England,- 
wbf.ch is as follo'Ws:- 


Fifty-ninth oj the Canons oj the Church of England. 


.. Every Parson, Vicar, or Curate, upon every Sunday and Holy-day, before Evening 
Prayer, shall, for half an hour, or more, examine and instruct the y.outh and ignorant 
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persons in his Parish in the Ten Commandments, the Articles of the BeÞief and the 
Ilord's Prayer; and shall diligently hear, inst'r'lict, and teach them the Cate.ch:ism set 
forth in the Book of Common Prayer, and all Fathers, ':\Iothers, Master, and 
'listre&Ses. 
shall cause their Children, Servants, and Apprentices, which have not learned the Cate- 
chism, to come to the Church at the time appointed, obediently to hear, and to be ordered 
by the :\1ini.ster, until they have learned the same. And, if any l\'Iinister neglect his 
duty herein, let him be sharply reproved upon the first complaint, and true notice 
thereof given to the Bishop, or Ordinary, of the place. If, after submitting himself, he 
shall willingly -offend therein again, let him be suspended; if so the third time, there being 
little hope that he will be therein reformed, then let him be excommunicated, and so 
remain until he will ,be reformed. And, likewise, if any of the said Ththers, Mothers, 
:\Iasters, or l\listresses, Children. Servants, or Apprentices, shall neglect their duties, of 
the one sort, of not causing them to come, and the other in refusing to learn, as aforp.- 
said; let them be suspended by their Ordinaries, (if they be not Children), and, if they 
so persist by the space of a month, then let them be eX'Communicated." 


(7) To require, therefore, the Teacher in any Common day School to teach th
 
C'atechism of any Religious Persuasion, is not only a work of supererogation, ,but a direct 
interference with the disciplinary order of each Heligious Per
;uasion; and, instead of 
providing by law for the extension of Religious. Instruction and the prom-otion .of Chris- 
tian Morality, it is providing by law for the neglect of pastÛ'ral and parentat duty, by 
transferring to the Common School Teacher the duties which their Church enjoins upon 
them, and thus sanctioning gross neglect of duty on the part of Pastors and Parents,- 
which must, in a high degree, be injurious to the interests of Public Mo'rals. no less 
than to the interests of children and of the Common Schools. Instead of providing 
by law for Denominational Day Schools for the teaching of Denominational Catechis'IDs 
in Schools, it would ,be more suitable to enforce by law the performance -of the acknowl- 
erlged disciplinary duties 0If Pastor and :\Iembers of Religious. Bodies, by not permitting 
their children to enter the Public Sch-ools until their Parents and Pastors had taught 
them the Catechism of their own Church. 
(8) The theory, therefore, of Denominational Day Schools is as inexpedient on 
religious grounds, M it is on the grounds of economy and educational extension. The 
demand to 'ID3ike the Teacher .do the canonical work of the Clergyman is as impolitic as 
it is selfish. Economy, as well as patriotism, requires that the Schools established for 
all should' be open to all upon equal terms, anc1 upon principles common to alI,-leaving 
to each Religious PeI'tSuasion the performance of its -own recognized and appropriate 
duties in the teac.hing -of its own Catechism to its own childr,en. Surely it is not the 
provincf> of Go'vernment to usurp the functions of the Religious Persuasions of the 
Country; 'but it should recognize their existence, and, therefore, not provid'e for 
Denominational teaching to its pupils in the Day Schools, any more than it should pro- 
vide such pupils with d'aily food and raiment, or weekly preaching, or Places of Wors'hip. 
As the State reoognizes th.e existence of Parents and the performance of parental 
duties by n-ot proViid.ing their chi'loc1ren with what should be provided by their Parents- 
namely, clothing and food-so should it recognize the existence of the Religious Per- 
J!uasions and the performance of their duties by not providing for the teaching in the 
Schools of that which each Religious PersuaiSion declares should be taught by its -own 

nnisters and the P,arents -of its children. 
(9) But, it may be asked, ought not Religious Instruction be given in Day Schools, 
and ought not Government to require this in every School? I answer, what may, or 
ought to, be done in regard to Reli.gioUis Instruction, and what the Government ought 
to require, are two different things. Who dou,bts that Pu.blic Worship should be attended 
and family duties performed? But .does it, therefore, fol'low that Government is to compel 
attendance upon the one, or the performance of the other? If our Government were a 
despotism, and if there were no law, or no liberty, Civil or Religious, but the absolute 
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will of the Sovereign, then Government would, of course, compel such Religious and 
other Instruction as it pleased.-as is the case under certain despotisans in Europe. 
But as our Government is a oonstitutional and popular Government. it is to compel 
no farther in matters of Religious Instruction than it is' itse'lf the expre.ssion of the 
m.ind of the Country, and than it is authorized by law to d'O. Therefore, in the" General 
Regulations on the Constitution and Government of Schools respecting Religious Instruc- 
tion. referred to in a note on a 'preceding page, it is made the duty of every Teacher 
to inculcate those prindplæ and duties of piety and virtuE
 which form the basis of 
Morality and o,roder in a State. while Parents an<Ìi School TeacherS' and School lManageTs 
arc left free to provid'e for, and' give, slUüh further Reldgious Instructi-on as they shall 
desirp and deem eXPBd'ient. If with us, as in d
lSpoti'c Countries, the people were nothing 
politically, or civilly. .but slaves and maC'hines, commanded and moved by ihe wi'll of one 
man, and all the local School Authorities were appointed by him, then the Scho.ols might 
be the Religious teachers of .his wUl; but, with us, the people in each Munici.pality share 
as largely in the management of the .schooLs as they 'do in making -the Sch.()()l Law 
itself. They erect the School Houses; they emp'llOY the Teachelìs; they provide the 
greater part -of the means of the support of the ISchools; they are the :parties imme- 
diately concerned.-the Parents and Pastors of the children taught in the Schools. Who 
then are to be the judges of the nature and extent of the Religious Instruction to be 
given to the pupils in the Sehools?-theg.e PaTents and Pastors, or the Executive Govern- 
ment, counselled and! ad\IlÜñisltered boy means of Heads of Departments, who are changed 
trom time to time, at the pleasure of the popular mind, and who are not understood to be 
in vested with any Religious authority over the childTen of their constituents? 
(10) Then. if the question be viewed as one of fact, instead of throry, what i,s the 
conclusion forced upon us? Are those Countries in Europe, in which Denominational 
Day Schoo'ls alone are established and perm.itted ;by Government, the most enlightened, 
tbe mo'slt virtuous, the most free, the most pros.per-ous, of aU the .Countries -of Europe, or 
America? Nay; the very reverse is the fact. And it is here not difficult to show that 
those Denominational Schools in England. which were endorsed in former ages, have 
often been the seats 'Of oppressions, vices, and practises, that would not be tolerated in 
the most imperfect of the Common Schools. of Upper Canadla. And when our Oommon 
S('hools were formerly, in regard to Governme'nt control, chiefly undeT the management 
of one Denomination. were the rreachers and Scho.ols more elevated' in their Religious 
ãnd 
loral Character than at the p,res-ent time? Is not the reverse notorious'ly the 
case? And. if enquiry .be made into the actual amount of Religious Instruction given in 
what are professedly Denominational Schools, whether male or female, (and I made the 
enquiry), it will be found to conslist of prayers not more frequent}y th3ln in the Common 
S('hools. alth{)ugh the ritual of each Denomination requires, CateeheUcal Instruction to 
be given eLsewhere and by o-ther parties. .so obviou8'1y unnecessary on Religi-ous grounds 
are Separate Denominational SC'llOO]S, that two School-Houses w.hich were built under 
the auspices of the Church of England for Paris.h Schools of that Church,-the one at 
Cobourg, by the con
r-egati{)n -of the Archdeac-on of YOI'k, and the other in c-onnection 
with Trinity Churcl:1, Toronto Eas't,-have, after fair trial, been converted, for the time 
bping, into Common School Houses, under the direcUon of the Public Boar.ds of School 
Trustees In Toronto and Cobourg. 
(11) I am persuaded that the religious interests of youth wiU be much more effec- 
tuaIly cared for and advanced, 'by 'insisting that eadh Religious Persuasion shall fulfil its 
aCknowledged Rules and Obligations for the Religious Instruction of its own youth than 
by any attempt to convert, for that purpose, the Co.mmon Day Schools into Denomi- 
national ones, and thus legislate for th-e neglect of duty on the part of Pastors and 
Parents of the different Religious Persuasions. The Common Day School and its 
Teachers ought not to be burthened with duties which belong to the Pastor, the Parent. 
and the Church. The education of the youth of the Country consists not merely of what 
Is taught in the Day School, but also ()f what is taught at home by the Parents, and 
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in the Church by the Pastor. And if the religious pa-rt of the education of youth is, in 
any instances, neglected, or defective, the blame rests with the Pastors and Parents con- 
cerned, w'ho, by such neglect, have violated their own religious Canons, or Rules, as 
well as the express commands of the Holy Ecriptures. In all suoh cases Pastors and 
Parents are the responsible, as well as guilty, parties, and not the Teacher of the 
Common School, nor the Commo'll School System. 


The Case 01 COlleges and Higher Institutions different from Ordinary Schools. 


(12) But, in respect to Colleges and other high S-eminaries of learning, the case is 
different. Such Institutions cannot be established within an hour's walk of every man.s 
door. Youth, in order to attend them, must, as a general rule, leave their homes, and 
be taken from the daily oversight and instructions of their Parents and Pastors. During 
this period of their education the duties of parental and pastoral care and instruction 
must be suspended, or provision must be made for it in connection w.ith such Institu- 
tions. Youth attending Colleges and Collegiate Seminaries are at an age when they are 
most exposed to temptation, most need the best counsels in Religion and Morals, are 
pursuing studies which most involve the princ>iples of human action, and the duties 
and relations of common life. At such a period, and under such circumstances, youth 
need the exer-cise of all that is tender and vigilant in parental affection, and all that is 
Instructive and wise in pastoral oversight; yet they are far removed from ,both their 
Pastor and Parent. Hence what is supplied by the Parent and Pastor at home, ought, 
as far as possible, to be provided in connection wit'h each College abroad. And, there- 
fore, the same reason that condemns the esta:blishment of Public Denominational Day 
Schools justifies the estahlishment of Denominational Colleges, in connection with which 
the duties of the Parent and Pastor can be best discharged. 
(13) Public aid is given to Denominational Colleges. Not for Denominational pur- 
poses, (which is the special object of Denominational Day Sc'hools), but for the advance- 
ment of Science and Literature alone, because such Colleges are the most economical, 
efficient and available agencies for teaching the Higher Branches of Education in the 
Country-the aid ,being given, not to Theological Seminaries, 'but for the support of 
Teachers of Sdence and Literature. Kor is such aid given to a Denominational College 
until after a large outlay 'has been made by its projectors in the procuring of premises, 
erecting, or procuring and furnisbJing, Buildings, and the employment of Professors and 
Teachers,-evincive of the intelligence, disposition and enterprise of a large section of 
the community to esta'blis'h and sustain such an Institution. 
(14) It is not, however, my intention to dliscuss the question of recognizing and 
aiding Denominational CoIleges in a System of Public Instruction. My object in the 
foregoing remarks is to show that the objections against the establishment of a System 
of Denominational Day Sc'hools, do not form any objection to granting aid to Denomi- 
national Colleges as Institutions of Science and Literature, and open to all classes of 
Youth who may be desirous of attending them. 
(15) The more carefully the question of Religious Instruction in connection with 
our System of Common Schools is examined, the more clearly, I think, it wilI appear 
that it has been left where it properly belon
s,-with the local S,chool Mu.nicipalities, 
parents and managers of Echools-the Government pro'teding the right of each parent 
and cl1ild, but .beyond this, and 'beyond the principles am.d duties of moralities common 
to all classes, neither coanpelIing nor prohibiting,-recognizing the duties of Pastors 
and Parents, as well as of School Trustees and Teachers, a.nd considering the united 
labours of all as constituting the System of Education for the youth of the Country. 


TORONTO, 27th September, 1852. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 
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PAPER8 BY THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION ON THE 
STATE AND PROGRESS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTE)iI, 1851. 


1. PER)IANEXCY AND PROSPECTS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTE)I OF UPPER CANADA. 


Having in my Annual Rep-ort given details of our year's 
ducational progress, I am 
not in a. position to enter further into details in respect to our past educational pro- 
gress; nor is it necessary that I should do so, as the Report to that effect has been 
printed by order of tJbe Legislative Assembly, and placed in the hands of each Municipal 
Council and School Corporation throughout Upper Canada. I s'hall, therefore, confine 
myself to a few gener-al remarks and practical suggestions. 
1. My first remark relates to the settlement of the general principles and great 
organic provisions of our School System. It has .been a common and not unfounded 
complaint that there was nothing abiding, nothing settled, in the principles and pro- 
visions of our S-ehoo] Law. Perpetual change in a, School law is perpetual i,nfancy in a 
Public Sclhool 
ystem. Permanence and stability are essential conditions of growth, 
whether in an oak O'f the forest, or in a System of National Education. But the works 
of man are not like the works 'Of God,-perfect at the beginning. The history of all 
science te-aches us that experiments must precede the principles which they establish; 
and the period of Experiment in anything i
 likely to be a period of clhange as well 'as of 
infancy. In no branch of Political Economy have Iillore ex,per,iments been made, and 
with less progress toward the definiteness and dignity of a science, than in the depart- 
ment of public education. The .chief reason I apprehend to be, not tlhat it is more 
difficult than any other, but that it has received less careful attention than any o 1:!he r, in 
proportion to .its magnitude and importance; that in very f'EW instances has anyone man, 
with zeal and capacity for the task, been permanently set apart to investigate the sub- 
ject in all its aspects and ap.plications, and to bring definitely and pr,actically before the 
authorities, and Legislators, and citizens of his Country, the results of general experi- 
ence and thoughtful consideration, and embody tihem in actual recommendations and 
measures of administrative ,policy. In New York and other States the succession of 
temporary .state School Officers has been accompanied with an almost corresponding 
succession of School Laws; and every confident and adventurous theorist in the Legis- 
lature, who had, perhaps, never been out of the limits of his native State, or read half 
a dozen 
chool Law books of ,his own country, or who never studied a school system 
of other countries in his life, was ready with some mew ,project, in which he imagined 
and insisted was embodied the sum of all human perfection, ,but which was no sooner 
tried than abandoned. In the State of New York, after almost annual legislation for 
nearly forty years, the general provisions of the last amended Sc'hool Law of that State 
are, I Ihave been informed, substantially, and almost verbatim, those of the School Law 
of 181l,-which was adopted on the recommendation of an able Committee that had 
devoted a year to the examinatioli. and consideration of the subject,-thus coming back 
to the place of ,beginning, after having made a circuit of the whole circle in school 
legislation. But in Upper Canad,a our abnormal state of legislative experiment and 
change has been less protracted and tedious. 'We have had the great advantage of our 
neighbours' experiments and experience, and have reached, (and I hope have exceeded), 
their results in legislation without the drawbac.ks of their many trials and disappoint- 
ments; and some of the material changes in our School Law have been re-quired by the 
introduction of a new system of Municipal Councils; and other portions of our recent 
school legislation have consisted in the introdu-etion of new and necessary provisions, 
rather than the repeal of existing ones. 
2. The careful inquiry which has been instituted into the whole sUbject of our Schools 
during the last five years, the many consultations on the subject which have been h.eld 
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by the Chief Superintendent in the several Counties throughout the Country, the minute 
and careful attention which was besto.wed upon it by the Government and the Legislature 
during the last Session, all warrant the assurance in the pUblic mind that no future 
legislation on the subject of our Common .schools will take ,place, except as new wants 
may suggest, and the experience and convictions of the Country shall require. I am 
the more convinced of the correctness of this conclusion froan the fact that every sug- 
gestion, whether friendly or 'hostile. which I have seen in newspapers, proposing sub- 
stitutes fOr certain provisions of our present School Law, has been tried and found 
unsuccessful in some one of the neighbouring States,-a fact of which the ,projectors 
might have satisfied themselves had they investigated the history of School legislation 
in those States before undertaking to give lessons on the subject to Upper Canada. It 
cannot fail to be satisfactory and encouraging to every practkal man and friend of 
education, to enter upon the School duties and interests of each new year with the con- 
viction that his labours will not be in vain, and that the system, to which he shall 
endeavour to give efficiency, will be an abiding agency for the educational development 
-and elevation of his Country. 
3. My next general remark refers to the position whiC'h our School System and its 
administration occupy in respect to parties and party interests. The virus of party 
spirit is ,poisonous to the interests of education in any 'Country or neighbourhood, and 
the clangour and jostling of party conflicts are its funeral knell. It perishes in the 
social storm, 'but grows and bloollIls and bears fruit in the serenity and sunshine of 
social peace and harmony. It has, therefore, been the policy of the enemies of general 
education in any Country, and of whatever party, as if prompted by a malevO'lent 
instinct, to seek to invest the agency for its extelliSion wit'h a party character, and then 
strangle it as a party monster. And even unintentionally and incidentally the interests 
of education have largely suffered from the same upas influence. Among our AmerÏC'an 
neighbours, I have been assured that party selfishness and contests have proved one 
of the most serious obstacles to the progress of their educational syst8'IllS and interests. 
The working of their machinery of government, involving countless elections and end- 
less party confiicts, the local, if not higher, administration of their Common School 
Systems bas often been perverted and pressed into degrading service as an engine of 
party, to the grief of the earnest and patriotic friends of education; and it has been 
alleged tihat to the intrigues of party aspirants may 'be traced the origin of no incon- 
siderable number of their projects of .school 13.lws and School reforms. It is highly 
honourab1e to the discernment and patriotiSJID. of our neighbours that, under a system of 
polity which to so high a degree lives and moves and ,breathes in an atmosphere of 
almost theatrical excitement, the interests of education have been so nobly sustained, 
and its progress Oms been so rapid and extensive. I regard it as an interesting incident 
In our Canadian history, and a hopeful sign and cert-ain augury of educational progress, 
that our System of Popular Instruction stands forth, by common consent and suffrage, 
the exclusive property of no party, and the equal friend of all parties. If one party 
introduced legislative enactments, laying the foundation and delineating the general 
outlines of the SY'Stem in 1841 and 1843, and if another party introduced 'a legislative 
measure to modify and essentially to improve it in 1846. both parties bave united to 
mature and consolidate it in 1850. I think there was a moral sublimity in the spectacle 
presented by our Legislature at its last ISession, when the leading minds of both parties, 
(with only subordinate exceptions, unworthy of formal notice. and reflecting just dark- 
ness enough to give stronger expression and greater majesty to the general outlines of 
the picture). forgetting the rivalships and alienations of party, united as one man to 
provide the best System they could devise for the universal eduC'ation of their common 
Country, tbe spirit of sect being merged in the spirit of Christianity, and the spirit of 
partizanship obsorbed in that of ,patriotism. I have stated the fact to several distin- 
guished pUblic men, as well in the United Statelb as in England, and in every instance 
the comment has been one of admiration of such a spirit in the public men of Canadll, 
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and congratulation on the educational and social proJ!tpects of the Canadian people, 
under such circumstances, as a practical development of the sarna .spirit in adminis- 
tration which had been thus illustrated in legislation, the same persons have been 
re-'appointed, in 1850, to perpetuate and extend the work of education under the law, 
who were first appointed in 1846 to devise and establish it.. The example and spirit of 
these acts should thrill the heart of every man of every ,party in 'Canada, and tell him 
that in the education of youth he should forget sect and varty, and only know Chris- 
Uanity and his Country. 
4. I have a further general remark to make, and it is this-that our system of muni- 
cipalities affords unprecedented and unparalleled facilities for the education and social 
advancement of our Country. Whi'le I was in England last year ,a member of the Cana- 
dian Legislature, now in this Country, an able political opponent of the author of our 
present muni-cipal law, but deeply interested in the financial and general advancement 
of Upper Canada, and w'ho has to do with matters affected by that law, has ex,pressed to 
me his conviction that our municipal law is the best, the most comprehensive, and most 
complete measure of which he has any knowledge for developing the resources and pro- 
moting the improvement of a Country, especially a young Country. But what is thus 
stated by an impartial and competent judge to be true of this law in respect to the 
general resources and interests of the Country, is, I think, !pre-eminently true in regard 
to its educational interests. 
5. Among the conditions essential to t1he advancement and greatness of a people- 
are individual development ami social co-operation, to add as much as possible to the 
intellectual and moral value and power of each individual man, and to collect and com- 
bine individual efforts and resources in what appertains to the we'11
'being of the whole- 
community. Tihat system of polity is best which best provides for the widest and most 
judicious operation of these two ,principles-the individual and the social. Now, to the 
development of the former, self-reliance is requisite; and, In order to that, there must 
be self-government. To the most potent developments of the latter, organization is 
essential; and such organization as combines the who
e community for all pubUc pur- 
poses, and within convenient geographical limits. In our system of Municipalities, and 
in our School System, which is engrafted upon the Municipalities, these objects are- 
carefully studied, and effectually provided for, and provided for to an extent that I 
have not witnes.sed, or read of, in any other Country. In the neighbouring United States 
there are excellent Town and City Municipalities, with ample powers, and in some of 
the States there are Municipalities of To.wnships and Counties for certain objects; but 
these are isolated from, and independent of, each other, and are far from possessing 
powers commensurate with t.he development of the resourcs, and meeting all the :pubHe 
wants of the community within their respective limits. It is in Upper Canada alone- 
that we have a complete and uniform system of Municipal organization, from the smal1est 
Incorporated Village to the largest City, and from tI1e feeblest School Section and 
remotest Township to the largest County, or union of Counties,
the one arising above 
the other, but not superseding it,-the one connected with the other, but not contraven- 
ing it,-the one merging into the other for the purpooes of wider expansion and more 
extensive combination. By their constitution these Municipal and Bchool corporations 
are reflections of the sentiments and feelings of the people within their. respe-ctive 
circles of jurisdiction, and their powers are adequate to meet all the economic exigencies 
of each Municipality, whether of Schools, or Roads, of the diffusion of knowledge, or the 
development of wealth. Around the fire-si-de9. and in the local p,rimary meetings, aU 
matters of :practical interEst are freely examined and discussed,; the people feel that 
thèse affairs are their own, and that the wise disposal and manegement of them depend 
upon t1wir ()wn energy and discretion. In this development of individual self-re1iance, 
inte!Hgence. and action in local affairs of common interest, we have one of the prrimary 
elements of a people's s'ÛciaI advancement; whilst, in the muni-eipal .organizations, we 


· (f.e.) In the Council of Puhlic In<:tructjnn for epper Canada. 
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have the ag-gregate intelligence and resources of the whúle community on every material 
question and interest of common conce-rn. -What the individual cannot do in respect to a 

chool, a Library, a Road, or a Railway, can be easily accompUshed óy the 
lunicipality; 
and the concentration of individual feeling and sentiment gives character and direction 
to municip3.l actions. The laws constituting IMunicipalities and Schools are the Charters 
of their government, and the Forms and Regulations for executing them are aids to 
strengthen their 'hands and charts to direct the course of those "b.o are selected to 
admini5te,r them. 
6. The application of this simple, 'but comprehensive, mackinery to the interEsts of 
Schools and general knúwledge opens up for Upper Oanada the prospect of a glorious 
future. One of the most formidable obstacles to the universal diffusion of education and 
knowledge is class isolation and CIMS exdusiveness-where tlhe highest grades of society 
are wholly severed fTom ,the lo'wer, in respons.ibilit)'1, obligations, and sympathy, Where 
sect wraps itself up in the cloak of -its own pride, and sees nothing of knowledge, or 
virtue, or patrioti.sm, ,beyond itii oW'n enclosures, and where the men of Uberal education 
regard the education of the ma,sses as an encroachment upon their own domains, or 
beneath thf'ir care, or notice. The fee-ble and most neediy, as also the most numerous 
classes, are thus rendered still feebler by negl.ect, while the educated and more wealthy 
are rendere-d still more exclusive and stronger by monopoly. Our Municipal anti .sc-hool 
Systems, on the contrary, is o.f the largest comprehenslon,-it embraces in its provisions 
all classes land practically all sects, and places the property of all, without exception, 
under cDntribution for the education of all, without res'pect of pers'ons. Thus every 
man, whether rich, or P()()II", is made equal before the law, and is laid under ob1igatioll. 
according to his means, of educating the whole community. And our School law applies 
for tbe ap:plieation of this great prim!ipI.e, not only for the establishment of Schools and 
all -requisites for their support and efficient operation, ,but also for the establishment 
and maintenance of Libraries of general knowledge and read'ing; nor does it leave each 
:\:Iunicipality to coIled Book8 where and how it can, and at whatever prices, but calIs 
in the assistance of the Government to arrange for pro-curing, at the lowest prices, a 
splection of Books ample in number and va,rjety, and suitable in c'haracter, to meet the 
wants and wishes of every )'lunicipality in Upper Canada. The Department of Public 
lm:trncUon having to do, in respect to Books, with ,no private parties, .lfut with Sohool 
.and 
Iunicipal Corporations on'ly, the legitimate field of .private trade cannút be en- 
trenched upon, nor the ordinary channeLs of private bus-iness in the least interfered 
with; but they wiII rather be 
nlarged by thê cultivation of public ta.ste, and the in- 
('reased local demand for Books of instruction and entertainment. 
7. Such are the educational circumstances undter which tJhe people o.f Upper Canoo.a 
have commenced the year 1851. Several practical suggestions have been made in con- 
nection witD the preceding remarks; others are so obvious, as infeTences, that I need not 
repeat them in this place. AU that I wlII, therefore, add is, that if the year 1850 has 
been signalized by laying the foundations -of our System of Public Instruction deepe!' 
and broad'er, should not the year 1851 be characteTized ' by rearing the S11perstructure 
higher than those foundations? If, during the last few years Upper Canada haJS 
advanced beyond the State of New York In three great elements of popular education..- 
the average time of keeping open the Sehools d.uring the year,-the com])arative amount 
of money raispd by the people at large fOT the support of education in proportion to the 
popuLation, and the proportional number of Teachers trained in the Normal ,SchooI,-why 
may not Upper Canada, with its improved School Law and its Municipal System, become 
the- best educated and the most intelligent Country in North America? Upon ourselves 
will be the responsib.ility and shame if it be not so. 
S. In the course o.f the )'leal' I hope to be able to visit each County, or union of 
Counties, in Upper Canada, to bring 'before the people at public Meetings those parts of 
our School System which are yet to be brought into operation, and to confer with them 
upon the best means of perfecting what has been commenced. In devising these means, 
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J try to conceive of the children in each )lunicipality and School Section, even the most 
remote and fee'ble, as my 'Own chiltdren, and 1.0 provide for them educationally, so .far as 
in my power, in the way that I w,oU'ld wish my own children to be provided for under 
like circumstances. However far I may -come short of my own wishes and the neces- 
sities of nul' Province, I trust that the Oountry will be satisfied with my humble 
endeavours when they come to be pra'ctically developed; and I am .sure the cordial 
Co-opPTation of the people will not be w'anting in what is best for our children and 
patriotic for our Country. I earnestly impl(lre the Divine bless,ing to crown our united 
exertions with the most abundant &uccess. 


TORO
TO, January, 1851. 


EGERTON R YERSO
. 


II. ENCOURAGING SY
lPTO:!\IS (FOR THE FUTURE) OF OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


1. Looking back on the past we cannot but rejoice at the unexampled de.gree of 
suècess which has attended the efforts of t!his Province to perfect and I"'e'ndeT really 
permanent our System (If popular Education; to invest it with a .freeness and univer. 
sality that the poorest chHd may consider its enjoyment as his Ibirthright, and the 
richest d,pem it a privilege to 'participate in its advantages, and to contribute to its 
support and permanence. Although we have yet too much rea"sron to deplore t'he want of 
an enlarged and en.lightened generosity in a mixed section of our countrymen and fellolW 
colonists in the support and diffusion of sound general Education upon equal terms among 
an classes alike; /Still, in tracin:g .ba('k the history of popula:r E'ducation in Upper 
Canada for the p.ast few years and carefully &canning each steip 01Í progres.s,-possibly 
too measuredi--we cannot disguise the dee.p feelings of pleasure which we experienced in 
refiecting upon the real, palpable, improvement which has taken place in the character 

md condiUon of our Common Schools. Th.is improvement is n'Ow a recognized hi,storical 
faet; and it afforded us no little satisfaction in hearing it made the subject of acad,emic 
cODgratulatiøn in an official address before the chief men and' scholars of Upper Canada 
upon the occasion of the recent annual Commencement of the University of Toronto. 
2. As intimated in my Annual Address we have now, as a people, reason to believe 
that, after succe\Sj
dve years of somew'hat indefinite legislation in Bc.hool affairs, we have 
at length reached that caLm and settled period in our educational history when the fruits 
of our united toil and labour will be permitted to mature and ripen to an abundant 
and glorious harvest. As in rural affairs, so ,in the affairs of intellectual life, there is a 
time to sow a:ld a time to reap, a time to break up the f.allow ground, and to harro,w in 
the fruitful seed, S'O there' is a time for gentle rain and sunshine, .for unceasin.g culture 
s:md watchfuJ !Solicitude. T.he time .for breaking up and mould,ing t!he rough character 
-of our School Sy'stem,-of giving it a broad and noble outline,--Qf laying deep its 
foundations, and of marking out the bounds of our future operations, is past, and we may 
now cordiaUy and unreservedly devote our energie.s to the development of tl?-e germ of 
the noble seed that has 'been sown; to :give effect to the w,is,e d.ecisions of the Le.gislature, 
and to seek no further, until time ånd experience demand it, to loosen again the cords 
which bind together the several mutually dependent parts of our Elementary Sc11001 
System. 
3. I c.annot fo.rbear referrin:g here to one or two very gratifying circumstances, 
already alluded to in my Annual Address, connected with the recent re-enactment and 
consolidation 'Of our School System:. We have reason to believe that the principles 
and prominent features of our present School Law received the unanimous sanction 
of the mO'Sit experienced educationi,s,ts o>f Upper Oanada, 'Previous to their being submitte<1 
to the vgislature.* And if the subject received suc'h careful attention from numerous 
individuals, slkiHully experienced in the working of former School laws, it received even 


.For these opinions on the then protected School Bill, see pages 54-72 of the Eighth 
Volume of the Documentary Ristory of Education in ljpper Canada. 
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closer and more careful attention from the :Members of the Government,-especially 
from the Honourable Francis Hincks-and of the Legislature itself. Never before tlid 
t
l(, great lS'ubject o.f po.pular educatio.n in Upper Canada receive so. thorough, so minute, 
and so patriotic an investigation; never before (with some exceptio.ns) were mere party 
ties and preferences so generally obliterated in the discussion of a great question of vita
 
and national interest. Clamour was 'hushed; diversified feeling was harmonized; the two 
great sectional interests of the Legislature were merged into one of high-toned nationality; 
2nd, in this anxious, calm, and, patriotic sþirit, did the united Legilslature 'Of our Oountry 
sCfk to emb'Ody in the enactments of our Schoo.l law of 1850 the generous spirit which 
(
haracterizp-d their own .feelings and -deliberatio.ns,-to blend in just and effective pro- 
p/)rtions Executive with Municipal and local with individual ûO-'Operation,-to invest 
the entire System with the characteristks: of parental and 
eneral s'Olicitude, and to 
Imbue it with the spirit of energetic co-operation. Not the least interesting Ihist'Orical 
reminiscence connected with our present rSchool law is the fact,-and it is indicative of 
the feelings of the Executive Government for the success of the Measure,-that the first 
BiB of the United' Parliament which reoeived the Roo.yal Assent in Toronto, was an "Act 
for tne better Establishment and :\laintenance of Common Schools in Upper Canada." 
4. In all these respects has the LegislatuTe of Canada---.although too modestly, we 
confess,---,foUowed in the footsteps of the noble Pilgrims of Kew England, who knew 
that, in the laws esta.bHshing -C'Omm'On Schools, more than in any other enactment, Lay 
the secret of the future gl-ory and succeSiS of their y{juthful Colony; "Every child, with 
tö'fm, as it was born into the world, wa,s llifted fr'Om the earth by the genius of their 
Country, and in the Statutes of the íland received, as its b.irthrig
t, a pledge of thê 
public care for its morals and its mind." 
5. In 
ew England', Free Schools have :been established for two centuries; in Xew 
York the people have now, at two successive ballots, decreed that Free Schools shall be 
established f'Or ever as a ibirthright for their chiLdTen; whilie in L"pper Canada we 
content ourselves 'by merely suffering Free Schoolls, with all their great and permanent 
advantages, to fiourish, or decay, as caprice or selfishness dictate.. As a people, we 
have rejected alike the two-century ex.perience 'Of New England, and the touching, almost 
parental solicitude recently expressed in the votes deliberately recorded .in favour of 
free and universal education in the ,state of New York. But yet, notwithstanding these 
chilling facts, we have made encouraging, and, comparatively spei31king, rapid progress in 
Free Schools. Three years ag'O the name of a Free Schoo,l was unknown in Upper 
Canada; and when it was uttered, people hes,itated to adopt it, while SIOme denounced 
the innovation as containing the germ ()if an unmixed "PruiSsian DespoU.sm," little 
dreaming at the time, that, by establishing even a partial system of Free ,schools in 
Pru8sia.. that very despotism was but springing a mine that would eventually involve 
it. in utter destructi'On, and shatter its strongest citad'el to atoms. Now, in Upper 
Canada, we can reckon our Free Schools by tens, alm'Ost by hundreds, as a result of th,3 
annual vote of the rural ratepayers, at the Annual School Meetings. . S-carcely a news- 
paper we ta'ke up, containing a report of the proceed.ifioOJS of the 10cal Municipalities, but 
we perceive by-laws enacted, established, either partiallty, 'Or entirely, one or more Free 
SCh'Ools in a T'Owns-hi1p. S-chool Superintendent Lecturers make the subject a leading 
topic of di's
ussion and encouragement; and S-chool Trustees are anxious, Iby special 
:\feetings, and otherwise, to .indlUce their c'Onstituents to sanction the p'ractical applica- 
tion of the pr'inciple to the support of their Schools.. The Twelfth Section of the School 
Law of 185.1) recognizes, in -distinct and emphatic tenns, the Tight and the privile,ge 'Of 
the people to confer upon their separate localities the great boon of a Free School,- 
free to the childlfen of the rich man, as well as to the children 'Of the poor man,- 
supported by all alike, for the benefit of all, according to the ratio of the bountiful gifts 
bp!'towed upon them by a kind and beneficent Pro.vidence; so that, with the same lavitS':'1 


.rt was not until 1871 that the ProvincIal Legislature decreed, as did New Englan
 
that Free Schools should be estabI1shed for ever as a birthrigh t for the children of the Ian!) 
V.-10 
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liand, with which He has bless'ed us with an abundance of air and sunshine, and other 
common blessings, we may with e.qual generosity diffuse among our neighborhoods the 
blessings 'Of Free Oommon Schvo-1s, for the religioUls, moral, and intellectual training of 
our children,-our Country's future Ruler.s, Jud.ges, Statesmen, and Pastors. 
6. Next to the very encouraging indications referred to, the friends of free education 
reflect with equal satisfaction upon the numerous accessions of inteLligent infiuence and 
zeal in favour of ou
 Comm'Ûn Schools. During the past year the interest felt by educated 
men in the success of our Elementary School,s' has .been unprecedented. This has been 
mainly owing to the agency employed to call into action this powerful, but hitherto 
dormant, infiuence and co-operation. The establishment 'OJ el,ective City and- Town 
Roards of S.chool Trustees,-of County Boards of P.uhlic Instruction, in connection with 
the important and extensive ,powers conferred upon these Board'S,-the super,ior class of 
qua.lifications requi,red of Local School Superinten'dents', together with the fixed rate of 
remuneration to which these Officers are entitled,-and the systematizing of the entire 
of our school operations,-have tended materially to elevate the tone of public sentiment 
in regard to popular :Education. 
7. In Cities and Towns the elective franchise in Schoo
 affairs is much more extended 
than for ordinary municipal purposes; while the powers 'Conferred upon the School Cor- 
porations are even more important,-not to say potent,-as regardlS' the character and 
future destiny of the City andt Town .concerned,-than those possessed :bY' the Municipality 
itself. Educat'ed men feel honoured, by having interests so vital committed to thek hands, 
and they have, .in every instance which has come und'er my notice, endeavored at once to 
elevate the character and c'Ûnditivn of the Sch'Ûols under their charge
-to erect Jarge, 
pleasant, and commo.dious School HOUlses,-to introduce a graduation and system of 
Schools, and" generally, to give a ,fresh and healthy impetus to the great w'Ûrk in which 
they are engaged. It 'is pleas,in.g thus to witness the exalted' tone 'Of enl'ightened public 
feelin.g which is grad'uaUy spr.inging up in aU our Cities, and T'owns,. 
8. No less cheering is the general aspect which popular Education presents in our 
C'ounties and rural School Sections. Within the l'ast ,few years. the profession of School 
Teaching has been invested with a higher degree of importance; the Sltandard of 
Qualification has 'been raised; and the condition 'Of S.chool Teachers generally has teen 
very materially improved. We anticipate much good will .result from the jud.icious 
labours 'Of the new County Board's of Public Instruction. It remains -henceforth with 
them to say whether, or not, a virtuous, or a vicious, a moral, or an intemperate, man 
shall be intrusted with the early train.ing 'Of the youth of our land'. 80. far, their efforts 
to improve the moral and -religious tone of the profession of sch'Ûol
teaching, as well as 
to elevate its literary ch'aracte'r, have long been very decided and beneficial. It is to be 
ea.rnestly hoped that future years will witnesls a still more rigid adherence OR the part of 
Teachers and Trustees to. the Slp.irit of the admirable Regulations for their guidance" pro- 
mulgated by the Council of Public IInstruction f'Ûr Upper Canada. 
9. The delivery by local School Superintendents of Public Educational Lectures,- 
another most important factor of our Elementa-ry School System,-has :begun to d,eveloD 
itself, and to exercise a powerful infiuence in promoting the interests of popular educa- 
don, wherever it has been called into requisition. Local Supe-rintendents are required 
by law to d,e.Hver 'One Lecture a year in each of the School Sections under their super- 
vision. WheTever this requirement of the School Act has been complied with, and the 
pèople have gathered to listen, an improved and enlightened public feeling in ,favour of a. 
more generous system of education ,has been the result. Already the attention of the 
Department has been called' to some valuable educational Lecture.s of considerable literary 
character, d.eJivered in various parts of Upper Canada. 
10. In this rapid glance which has been taken of' our educational progress and 
capabilities, there is much upon which to congratulate our Country, and to incite us all 
to a still more united and vigorous effort to give a full and generous expansi'Ûn to every 
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part of our popularized and admirably adjusted School System. All who wish it well are 
fully convinced that what it requires is the active and liberal co-operation of all parties 
concerned in its administration, in order to produce the most abundant and gratifying 
results. Its elasticity and adaptation to the varied intellectual wants of our population 
in Towns and Cities, as well as in rural School Sections; and its close and intimate con- 
nection with the Munictpal Institutions of the Country, a9 illustrated in the Chief 
Superintendent's Annual Address, cannot fail, with the Divine Blessing., to render it a 
most important and effective auxiliary .for the promotion of the social, material, and 
intellectual prosperity of this the destined home of thousands from our Fatherland. 


TORO"XTO, January, 1851. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR 1852. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable James, EarZ of Elgin and Kincardine, Governor- 
General of Canada. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLE
CY: 


As ,required .by law, I have the honour to submit a Report of the state of the Normal, 
Model and Common .schools of "Lpper Canada for the year 1852, and the measures which 
have ibeen adopted, dQwn to the date of this Report, to bring into 'Operation every branch 
of our Common School System, together with such General Observations as the com- 
pletion of the School System and present circumstances may require and suggest. The 
several Tables which compose the Statistical Part of this Report show a gradual but 
rapid and gratifying progress in every branch of our Common School System. I will 
refer to only a few leading facts. 


I. NUMBER OF SCHOOL SECTIONS AND SCHOOLs.-T ABLE A.. 


Table A of this Report presents the following re.sults:- 
1. The number of School Sections are 3,317,-being twenty-three less than in 1851- 
presenting the gratifying fact of the tendency to reduce, by diminishing the area of 
each, rather than increase, the number of small School Sections. Of these, 443 are 
Union Sections-that is, Sections cons.isting of portions of different Townships. The 
apportionment of School :\Ioneys to Union School Sec.tiOng, the reporUng of them, and 
administration of the law in respect to them, is attended with a good deal of incon- 
venience, which is unavoidable, as much greater inconvenience would -be experienced to 
tb inhabitants by not permitting the formation of these Union School Sections. 
2. The Number of Schools reported in actual ()peration is 3,010
being nine more 
than the number reported the preceding year. It is not, however, the number of Schools 
but the number of pupils attending them, the time of them keeping open, and the 
amount expended for their support, that determines the state, or progress, of Common 
School Instruction. --'" 
3. The number of Free Schools reported is 901-being a gratifying increase of forty- 
six during the year; in addition to wh.ich 429 are reported as partly free,-making in all! 
],330 Schools that are supported, in part, or a.Itogether, by a self-imposed tax upon. 
property. The Thirteenth Section of the Supplementary School Act, passed in June last: 
does not permit the imposing of a Rate-bill of more than One shilling and three pence 
per month for each pupil attend:ing a Tuition-fee School; so that an of the Common 
Schools in UpPf'r Canada are now, in a great measure, supported by a rate on property, 


.1 have not given the Tables of this Report, as they are too voluminous. They may be 
lIeen in the Appendi-ces of the .Journals of the House of Assembly for 1852-53. 
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-the true principle, and the only effectual method, of educating aU the youth of the 
land. See on this subject an Addlress t.o the peo,pfe o.f Upper Canada on Free Schools. 
[Printed on pages 73-81 of the Ninth Volume of the Documentary History.] 


II. RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF SCHOOL )10
EYS.-T ABLE A. 


The amount of the Le.gislative Grant apportioned to Common Schoolls in 1852, was 

18,723 18s. 8d.-being t303, 2s. 10d. less than the amount apportioned in 1851. The Muni- 
cipal ASi'>e.ssment imposed by the County Councils, as an equivalent to the Legislature 
5'chool Grant part of the School Fund in 18512, amounted to ;t26,530 5s. 10d',-being an 
increase on the preceding year of ;t"694 8s. 4. The amount of StChooJ Section Assessment, 
for Free S.chools, was nearly the same as the formerly Municipal Assessment, being 
!:26,132 15s. 8d., an advance on the pre
eding year of ;t6,300 2s. Id. The amount of 
Voluntary. Subscriptions was small, but they, with the Rate-bills, was ;t36,682 168.- 
being an increase on the preceding year of 
3,105 6s. 9d. The total amount of these sev- 
eral sums, re.cejved in 1842, f.or the payment of the Salaries of Teachers, was ;t1l3,991 
10s. 7d,-bf'.ing an increase of ;tll,94.o. 18s. Id. on the amount received for the same pur- 
pose in the preceding year. The amount raised .for Building, Repairs of .school Houses 
a.nd Apparatus, and other Requis,ites for the Schools, wa-s ;t2:5,094. 12s. 9d.
being an ad- 
vance on the Receipts of the preceding year, for the same purpose, of 
5,759. 14s. 9d. The 
amount received in lSupport of various other Educational Institutions, was ;t36,989. 15s. 
lOd.--being an increase during the year of ;t4.155 8.s'. 2d. The grand total sum available, 
(as far as reported,) for Educational Purposes in Upper Canad.a, for the Year 1852, was 
n 76,075. 19s. 2d.-being an increase, over the receipts of year 1851, of . . . ;t21,845. 
Is. Od. The sum, therefore, provicLed and' expended for Educational Purposes in Upper 
Canad.a during the year 185,2, exceeded thrice the .. gross amount of all local taxes" in 
1845, which amounted, accordin.g to the returns, to 
55,377. 41s. Id.-less than one half the 
amount of the taxe.s and appropriations for Oommon Schools, in 1852. 


III. SCHOOL POPULATION CENSt'"S, AND PUPILS ATTENDING S'cHOOLS.--!TABLE B. 


The wþO'I-e number o-f children between the ages of five and sixteen years reported in 
the various School divisi.ons for 1852, was 262,755,,-ibeing 4,148 more than the number 
reported f.or 1851. The whole number of pupHs reported a.s attend,in.g School in 185,2, was 
179,587,-being 9,333 more than the number .of pup.ils reported ifor 18 ' 51. The number of 
Boys reported as attending StChool in 1852, was 9'9,264, and the nu.mber of GirJs, 80,323. 
As the number of Girls attending the Common Schools is nearly twenty thousand less 
than that of Boys; so the number of Girls attending Private Schools is much greater 
t1ùan that of BoYS. There is, however, a difference of 83,168 between the number of chil- 
dren of school age reported, and the number of children reported as att<->nding S
hool; 
and after the most Jibera] aJIowance for the number of children attendIng Private and 
other S.chools, there is the 'Painfu.l and startling fact of mare than Sixty thousand chil- 
dren in Upper Canad.a not attending any School in 18512,-a fact that ought to arouse to 
exertion every friend of humanity, g.ood government .and civilization, until the number 
of children reported as attending the Schools, shall equal, or nearly so, the number of 
children Qf School age. 
The sam-e Table (B) exhibits t:he average attend'ance .at School of Boys and Girls, in 
\Vinter and Summer; also their classification, and d'ifferent subjects of study,-evincing 
e. gratifying progres-s in all the branches taught, excepting Geometry, Vocal YIusic, and 
Linear Draw,ing,-three subjects of great importance; the first and last for practical 
pnrpos'es, as a means of mental and artistk discipline, and the second as an instrument 
of social culture and enjoyment. 


IV. TEXT BOOKS IN THE SCHOOLS IN 1852.-TABLE C. 


From Table C it will be seen that there is a large decrease in the use of miscel- 
laneous Schooll Books that interfere with uniformity of Text Books in the Schools, while 
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there is a large increase in the number of Schools in which the Authorized Irish 1\ational 
School Books are used, and the two, or three, other Books, which have been approved 
of by the Council of Puòlic Instruction. It appears that the Irish National Arithmetics 
are used in 2,232 Schools, and the Irish National Readers in 2,925 Schools. I know of 
no instance in which so great a change and improvement has taken place in the School 
Text-books of a Country during so short a period; and that without compulsion. It Is 
also worthy of remark that all those Text-books, (with one or two exceptions), are 
printed in Canada,-thus encouraging domestic manufacture and enterprise at the same 
time the Schools are improved. I hope the period is not remote when we shall be 
the publishers of our own School Libraries, as weB as School Text-books. 
H will aIßo be seen from the same Table, (C), that the Bible and Testament are 
read in 1,890 Schools, being an increase during the year of 142 Schools in which the 
Sacred Writings are read,-a fact which sufficiently refutes the unjust calumny, uttered 
and published by certain persons. that our Schoo1 -System excludes the Holy Scriptures 
from the Schools! 


. V. TEACHERS, AND THE TIME THE SCHOOLS HAVE BEEN KEPT OPEN.-TABLE D. 


The whole number of Teachers employed during the year was 3,388, being 111 more 
than the number employed during a longer, or shorter, period of the preceding year 
Of this number 2,541 were men, being a decrease of 10; and 847 were women, being an 
increase of 121. In thLs Table, (D), will also be found a return of the Religious Faith 
of alII of the Teachers, except 29; a practical refutation of another unjust calumny, that 
no inquiry is officially made as to whether Teachers are Christians or infidels. At no 
period of Canadian History was so strict an examination made into the character and 
qualifications of Teachers as is now the practice. 
The general average salaries of Male Teachers, without board, was 
63 6s., being 
an increase of !4 48. each on those of the preceding year. The average salary of male 
Teachers, with board, was !62 17s., being an advance of 
27 lIs. each on those returned 
the preceding year. The average salaries of Female Teachers, without board, was at 
the rate of !52 12s., and with board !32 Is., an advance of !8 5s. each on those of the 
preceding year.. 
The same Statistical Table shows an increase of First and Second Class Teachers, 
and a decrease in the numòer of Third, (or lowest), Class Teachers. According to the 
Returns, there were 435 First Class Teachers, an increase of 57; 1,444 Second Class 
Teachers, an increase of 172; 1,460 Third Class Teachers, a deci'ease of 87. But the 
Programme of ExamÏlIlation, or standard, of Qualifications for Third Class Teachers is 
as high, (though not high enough), as were those of Common School Teachers generally 
in former years. 


.It should be borne in mind that this general average return of salaries of School Teach- 
ers, includes the comparatively high average .salaries of Teachers in the Cities, Towns and 
Villages of Upper Canada-many of which are equal to one hundred and fifty pounds per 
annum, and some higher. Speaking with exactness, therefore, the average annual salaries 
of Teachers in Upper Canada generally, (omitt:ng the Cities, Towns and Villages, which 
form noble exceptions to the general rule) should be stated, (as will be found in the Sta- 
tistical part of this Report) to be as follows:- 
Average Salaries of Teachers in the Rural Districts of rpper Canada:- 
Average Annual Salaries of Male Teachers with board ................ í36 
Average Annual Salaries of Male Teachers without board ............. 50 
Average Annual Salaries of Female Teacher with board ............... 24 
Average Annual Salaries of Female Teachers without board ........... 33 
Average Salaries of Teachers in the Cit1es:- 
Average Salaries of Male Teachers without board .................. 109 
Average Salaries of Female Teachers without board .................. 49 
Average Salaries of Teachers in the Towns and Villages:- 
A"\ erage Salaries of Male Teachers without board .................... 85 
Average Salaries of Female Teachers without board .................. 53 
Making the general average for the entire Province, as stated in the Statistical Report. 
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According to the same Statistical Table, the average time of keeping open the 
schools was ten months .and twenty one days. 
Owing to the increased period during which the Schools have been kept open in the 
Cities, Towns, and Villages in Upper Canada, the general average time during which 
the Schools have been open in the entire Province, appears longer than it would, were 
the Cities, TOWIliS, and Villages omitted. This item of the statistics will be best appre- 
ciated by viewing it in detail as follows:- 


1. By taking the sum of the average of Counties, Cities, Towns and Villages,-which 
gives 729, divided by 74, the number of Municipalities reported,-according to which 
the average would be nine months and twenty-six days,-or an average of two days 
less than is given in my last Annuall Report. 


2. By taking the separate average of the Counties, and the .separate average of the 
Cities, Towns and Villages-which give for, Counties, nine mont
 and eleven days; 
Cities, Towns and Villages, eleven months and one day; a total of nineteen months and 
twenty-six days; this, divided 'by two, gives ,an average of ten months and six days. 
3. By taking the separate average of the Counties, the Cities, the Towns, and the 
VilJages, thus:- 
Counties, nine months and eleven days; Cities, eleven months and fourteen days; 
Towns, eleven months and twenty-three days; Town Municipalities, ten months and six 
days; Villages, ten months and twenty-one days; 
Total, fifty-three months and fifteen days; which, divided by five, gives ten months 
and twenty-one days. This mode of taking the average time of keeping open the School.:; 
is the most minute, and has been adopted in this Report. 


VI. SCHOOL VISITS, LECTURES BY THE SUPERINTENDEXTS, AND SCHOOL HOUSEs.-TABLE E. 


The School Visits indicate the interest, in this respect, in the progress of the Schools, 
evinced by each of the classes of persons mentioned. 
1. The number of School Visits, by Local Superintendents, was 8,956-increase twenty- 
three, and very nearly an average of three visits during the year to each School; by 
Clergymen, 2,60 I-decrease, 245; by Municipal 'Councillors, 1,382-increase, 16; by 
Magistrates, 1,263-increase, 152; by Judges and Members of the Legislature, 79-in- 
crease, 22; by Trustees and others, 20,941--increase, 2,646. Total number of School 
Visits during the year, 35,164-increase, 2,556. 
2. The ,law requires each Local School Superintendent to deliver in each School 
Section under his charge, .. at least once a year, a Public Lecture on some subject con- 
nected with the objects, principles, and means of Practical Education." The number 
of Lectures delivered 'by Local Superintendents during the year, was 2,537-a decrease 
of 119, and 780 less than the number of School Sections reported. The County returns 
in the Tables will show in which Counties the omissions of duty, in this respect, have 
occurred. The number of Lectures on Education delivered by others than Local Super- 
intendents, was 95-d
rease 77. 
3. The number of School Houses built during the year, was 199; of which 18 were 
Brick, 18 Stone, 78 Frame, and 85 Log. The whole number of School Houses reported 
was 3,0.08, of which 127 were Brick, 160 Stone, 1,249 Frame, 1,427 Log and 45 not 
reported. 
4. The amount received for 'building School Houses during the year, was !19,035 
lIs. 4d.-increase, ;t6,008 14s. 10d. The amount received for the Repairs and Rents of 
Schoo
 Houses, was 
4,988 9s. 9d.-increase, 
556 13s. 9d. The total amount received 
for the Build.ing, Repairs and Rents of School-houses was 
24,024 Is. 1d.-increase, 
1:6,565 8s. 7d. 
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VII. 
1Aps, ApPARATUS AND OTHER SCHOOL REQUISITES AND LIßR.\.RlES.-TABLE F. 


In 1851 the Schools were provided with no less than 2,027 Maps of the World and 
Gontinents. Of course, so large a number of this kind of Maps could not be required 
every year, though the number procured in 1852 amounted to 1,692, or 335 less than in 
the preceding year. The Schools were supplied with 663 Maps of Canada, an increase 
of 597; other Maps, 1,454, an increase of 522. The total number of Maps of different 
kinds in the Schools, in 1852, was 3,809, an increase of 1,014, more than one-fourth of 
the whole number. Considerable additions have been made to the Apparatus of different 
kinds and other Requisites in the Schools, although the aggregate sum reported as 
expended for this purpose is 
466 14s. 7d. less in 1852 than in 1851; it being in the 
latter :rear, 
1,533 7s. 3d., and in the former, 
1,066 12s. 8d. 
A few Libraries are reported, under the head of 'Common School Libraries, which are 
voluntary associations, as no legal steps had yet been taken, nor appropriations made, 
for the. establishment of such Libraries. The Returns under this head appear to be very 
imperfect, as the amount reported to have been expended is only 
35 19s. Id., while the 
number of Ubraries reported as having been established, was 48, and the number of 
volumes purchased, 3,146. The Returns, however, indicate a desire to procure Books 
for reading, by means of associations, in anticipation of the Regulations and provisions 
which have since been made to establish and provide Public School Libraries through- 
out the Province. 
The number of Sunday SChODI Libraries reported, was 861, increase 177; number of 
volumes, 124,031; increase, 27,945. 
The number of Public Libraries reported was 141, increase 45; number of volumes, 
37,679, increase, 33,213. 


SEPARATE SCHOOLS OF VARIOUS KI
DS REPORTED.-TABLE F. 


From Statistical Table F, it appears that the totaJ number of Separate Schools in 
Upper Canada in 1852, was twenty-five-increase one. Of these twenty-five Separate 
Schools, three were Protestant, eighteen Roman Catholic, and four Coloured,--a Iil.mber 
too few to dispute about, or to have the least effect upon the progress of the Public 
Common School System, except to strengthen it by taking away all pretext of grievance 
from any quarter, and disarming opposition. 


VIII. COLLEGES, GR.BDIAR SCHOOLS, ACADEl\IIES A:-lD PRIVATE SCHOOLS. TABLE G. 
As no legal provision existed for procuring returns from Colleges, Grammar-Schools, 
etcetera, the information respecting them, given in this Statistical Table (G) has been 
compiled from different sources,-some of them official. The Statistics, although in- 
complete, present, upon the whole, an encouraging view of the progress of all the Educa- 
tional Institutions of the Country. 


IX. THE NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS OF UPPER,'CAXADA.-TABLE H. 


In Table H, will be found the statistics of the 1\ormal ,School during each of the 
nine Sessions which have been held in it since its first establishment, in 1847; and 
Table K presents an account of the Receipts and Expenditures of the Normal and :\Iodel 
Schools for 1852. The 1\ote appended to that Table furnishes a brief explanatory view 
of the progress and working of these Institutions. 
The Buildings are completed; the Grounds have been brought into a state of culti- 
vation; The Buildings and Premises are by far the most commodious and 
elegant of the kind in America; nor do I know of anyone establishment of the kind in 
Europe which embraces all the conveniences and appendages conneded with this. Yet 
the purchase of the ground (a Square of nearly eight acres), preparation and first year's 
culture of it, and the erection and completion of the Buildings, have cost only about 
Twenty-five thousand pounds, (
25,000 = $100,000). 
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The constant increase of Student-teachers at the Normal School, the notices by 
the Press of their pu'blic half-yearly Examinations, and the demand for Normal ISchool 
Teachers in every part of Upper Canada, sufficiently evince the success and importance 
of the Institution. I have sought to ascertain how many Teachers trained in the Normal 
School are now engaged in teaching, and have given the aJpproximate result in Table D, 
as 267; but I have been able to succeed very partially, as the only means of information 
was the personal knowledge of Local Superintendents,-the Teachers trained in the 
Normal School obtaining, until 1853, their Certificates of Qualification from County 
Boards, the same as other Teachers, and not distinguished from them. 
There is now but one opinion among all dasses as to the great importance and 
advantage of Teachers being trained, in order to 'being properly qualified for their pro- 
fession. 


X. STATE AND PROGRESS OF EDVCATIO
 IN UPPER CANADA.-TABLES K AND L. 


Table K, presents a Statistical View of the results of the Common School System 
of Upper Canada since 1846; and Table L exhibits the State of Edu.cation in Upppr 
Canada, as connected with the Colleges and Schools of every description, in the years 
1842, 1847, 1851 and 1852-embracing a :period of ten years-and during which, it will 
be seen, (although there was no increase in the Legislative appropriations), there has 
been an advance of more than one hundred and fifty per cent.. in the number of pupils 
attending Schools, and the means provided for their support; besides great improvement 
in the Text Books used in the'schools; the length of time of keeping the Schools open; 
the character and furniture of the School Houses; the qualifications of Teachers, and 
methods of instruction. 


XI. EXTRACTS FROl\[ THE REPORTS OF LOCAL SUPERINTENDENTS AXD BOARDS 
OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


In Appendix A, I have given extracts from the Reports of Local Superintendents 
and Boards of School Trustees in the several Municipalities. These extracts furnish 
the best practical exposition that I can present, of the actual workings of the Common 
Echool System among the people; the obstacles it encounters; the triumphs it is achiev- 
ing; the wants of the people, and the noble efforts they are almost everywhere making 
for the education of their children; the value of Local Inspectors of Schools and of the 
County Boards for the examination of Tea,chers; the appreciation and success of Normal 
School Teachers; the amazing improvement of the .schools in Cities, Towns and Villages, 
-in which, a few years since, there was scarcely the semblance of a good -Common 
School House, or respectable Common School; but in which are rising up, as if by 
magic, commodious and well-furnished School House'S, with excellent Teachers, becoming 
the resort of the children of all classes of citizens. I know of nothing equal to the 
progress of the Common Schools in our Cities, Towns and Villages since 1850. 


XII. RECENT Al\IEND:\IENTS OF THE SCHOOL LAW OF 1850. 


The School Act of 1850 professed to lay the foundation of a General :School System. 
repealing all preceding School Acts, and containing many provisions which had not been 
introduced into any previous Statute. Some of these provis.ions are general, adapted 
to an abnormal state, and to be filled up, or modified, as experience and the progress of 
the School System might suggest. The School Act of 1850, although a great improve- 
ment on former Acts, was not, in my opinion, the best that could have been devised. 
but it was the best the Country was prepared for at the time. It has been alien to 
my views and feelings to attempt to force the results of any .school Legislation upon 
the Country. Although, in my first Report on .. a System of Public Elementary In- 
struction for Upper Canada," published in 1846.. I explained all the principles, and 
.This Report is printed on pages 138-211 of the Sixth Volume of the Documentary His- 
tory. , 
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elements and provisions which appeared to me to be essential to an Efficient System 
of Education, I have not attempted to introduce anyone of them faster than I believed 
they would be accompanied and sustained by the convictions and feelings of the public 
mind. To create and diffuse a sound public sentiment on the educational interests and 
duties of the Country, has been the leading object of the JournaZ of Education f01" Upper 
Canada. since its Establishment in 1848. 'Such was the object of some of the provisions 
of the School Act of 1850,-especially the one which required the annual discussIOn and 
decision of a Public :\Ieeting in each School Section, as to the mode of providing for 
the support of the School, whether by School Rates,. or by Rate-bills on pupils. Had 
the law limited to either method the mode of defraying the expenses of the Schools. 
the results "ould not have been beneficial. To have made Rate-'bill Schools the law. 
would h:we been to make the SchoOls stationary. and leave one half of the population 
uneducated. To have made Free Schools the law at that time. would have been in 
advan-ce of the convictions of the public mind, and would have resulted in reaction and 
defeat. But leaving it a question for annual decision in each School l\lunicipality. 
opened the widest field for discussion and ex'periment; the process of which would. of 
course; be attended with many inconveniences, but would result in the diffusion of 
useful knowledge, the elevation of public sentiment, the awakening of generous phil- 
anthropy. and the establishment of the just, the true, the patriotic. The nature of this 
struggle is betrayed in the extracts of the Local School Superintendents' Reports referred 
to, and the issue of it is clearly foreshadowed. The opinions expressed in County 
School Conventions, held throughout Upper Canada during the early part of this year, 
and which I attended, show how deep and wide-6lpread is the conviction, that, to make 
Upper Canada a Country of educated people, we must make it a Country of Free 
Schools. 
Three years' experience by the Country, has tested the School Act of 1850; and while 
that experience has fully vindicated and established its general principles and pro- 
visions, it has, at the same time, shown what additions and modifications were required 
to improve the details. To provide for these felt necessities, and as the result of large 
consultation the .. Act Supplementary to the Common Schools Act of Upper Canada" 
was passed in June of the current year, providing greatly increased facilities for 
Municipal Councils, Trustees, and Local School Superintendents, in the performance of 
their duties, simplifying some provisions [of the School Act of 1850], enlarging others, 
and adding considerably to the financial School appropriations for Upper Canada. 
As a partial response to the growing convictions of the Country in favour of Free 
Schools, the Thirteenth Section of the ,Supplementary Act of 1853 (while it provides 
for the establishment of Free Schools), prohibits the imposition of any Rate-bill .. ex- 
ceeding one shilling and three pence per month for each pupil attending the SchooL" 
The imposition of a Rate-bill at all, depends upon the vote of the majority of the free- 
holders and householders present at the Annual :\leeting, or at a Special Meeting called 
for that purpose. The sum, or sums, required to defray the expenses ()tf a School over 
and above the amount of this small Rate-bill and the School Fund apportionment, must 
be provided by a rate on all the taxable property of the 'School Section. It is not, there- 
fore, possible to impose high Rate-bills as in former years and thus embarrass Trustees, 
and even shut up the Schools,-as was done in [the City of Toronto in 1848].- 
The discussion of the question is divested of much of its asperity and inconvenience, by 
being narrowed to the simple alternative of imposing, or not imposing, a Rate-bill of 
one shilling and three pence, or less, per month fer each pupil attending the Hchool. 
iHere also is afforded the fairest opportunity of testing, by experience, the question. 
as to whether the imposition of the smallest Rate-bill is compatible with the universal 
education of youth; or whether it will not be the means of leaving, untaught, great 
numbers of that very class of the population to whom it is most important and neces- 
sary to hold out every possible inducement to 'attend the \Schools. I am .persuaded, 


.See pages 67-74 of the Eighth Volume of the Documentary History. 
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that. in the course of a single year. or two }Tears at most, a sufficient number of facts- 
from actual experlment-wiII !be coIlected to set at rest the question of a Free. or 
Rate-bill, School, under any conditions, and to justify final legislation on the subject. 
The stoutest opponents of Free Schools cannot but admit the fairness of thus giving 
their cherished system of Rate-bills the most advantageous tria] that they can ask for 
it. Of the results of this experiment of Rate-bills. in comparison with Free Schools. 
I have no doubt. It will surely be to sever forever the elevating agency of education 
from the degrading brand of pauperism,-to educate no child as a pauper. and a neigh- 
bourhood charity. but to educate every child as a free citizen. and upon the ground of 
natural right and public duty,-to inflict upon no child the curse of ignorance on account 
of his misfortune of poverty. but to soften the ruggedness of his lot, and les:sen the 
sorrows of his lonely condition. by giving him the chartered rights of free access to 
streams of untaxed knowledge;-in one word. to make the light of knowledge as free as 
the light of heaven. and develop the entire inteIlect of the Country. as the true means of 
developing its entire wealth, and achieving its noblest destination. 
The Cities of Toronto and Hamilton. several Towns and Villages. and nearly one 
thousand School -Sections. have unfurled the banner of Free Schools. with the motto 
Inscrlbed-" Education for all at the expense of the Property of all;" and they are 
already presenting the first fruits of a principle so sublime. and a spirit so patriotic. 
In the erection of noble School Houses and the organization of thronged Schools. whose 
periodical examinations are aIreadty becoming epochs of lively interest in the annual 
history of their Municipalities. What is taking place In our chief Cities will. I trust. 
be witnessed in the remotest Municipalities of Upper Canada,-the children of <<the 
rich and the poor meeting together." and under the protection and blessing of God, 
..the Maker of them all;" imbibing the first elements of knowledge at the same foun- 
tain, commencing the race of life upon equal terms. and cultivating feelings of mutual 
respect and sympathy, which, while in no respect. Intrude upon the providential 
arrangements of order and rank in society, divest poverty of its meanness and its 
hatreds, and wealth of its arrogan'Ce and its selfishness. 


XIII. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PuBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Public School Libraries constitute the last branch of thé System of Public Elemen- 
tary Instruction that remained to be established; and this has been accomplished since 
the publication of my last Annual Report. 
To estabJish these Libraries upon the right foundation, and in a manner best cal- 
culated to render them permanently successful, required much deliberation, care, and 
preparatory labour. In the noble example of those States of the neighbouring Republic. 
In which Public Sehool Libraries have been established, I :have found much which 
I thought should be avoided and not Imitated. In all their Systems of Public School 
Libraries, there is one principle which I think is essential, and whIch should invariably 
be adhered .to,-that is the principle of granting pubUc aid upon the condition of local 
exertion, and of making the bestowment of the former, instrumental In the development 
of the latter. But, in addition to the recognition of this principle, r have deemed It 
essential In a National/System of Public School Libraries, to provide for the accomplish- 
ment of the following objects:- 
1. The prevention of the expenditure of any part of the Library Fund in the pur- 
chase and circulation of Books having a tendency to subvert public morals, or vitiate 
the pUblic taste. 
2. The protection of local parties against imposition, 'by interested Itinerant Book 
Vendors, in regard to both the prices and character of Books Introduced Into thefr 
Libraries. 
3. The placing of the remotest Municipalities upon an equal footing with those 
adjoining the Metropolis, in regard to the terms and facilities of procuring Books, with 
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the single exception of their transmission, which is now becoming safe and easy to 
all parts of Upper Canada. 
4. The selection, procuring and rendering equally acceptable to all the School 
Municipalities of the Land a large variety of attradive and instructive reading Books, 
and that upon the most economical and advantageous terms.. 
5. The removal of all restrictions upon local exertion, either as to the sums raised 1 
or the manner of raising them, whether in a S.chool Section, or Township, or County, 
and the encouragement of such exertions by proportioning, in all cases, the amount of 
public aid to the amount raised by local effort. 


These objects I have endeavoured to keep steadily in view; and the measures I 
have adopted to accomplish them, will be found detailed in the copies of Correspondence 
and papers contained in [Chapter X of the Documentary History]. The measures 
Include: 
1. My proceeding to Great Britain and the United States, and the arrangements I 
made there for procuring books upon the mOst advantageous terms. See Correspondenc<3 
[on pages 97-99 of that History]. 
2. I visited the various Counties of Upper Canada, and conferred publicly in each of 
them on the subject, in 1853, and thus ascertained the views and wishes of all parties 
concerned. 


3. The principles on which Books have been selected for the Libraries, the Regula- 
tions for their management, and the ICirculars explanatory of the conditions and modes 
of their estaJblishment adopted in 1853, will be given in my Annual Report of next 
year. 


Such are the steps which have been carefully pondered, and successively taken, 
for the establishment of this last, and in the judgment of many, most important branch 
of our System of Public Elementary Instruction; and under the operations of which, 
all the Municipalities of Upper Canada will, I have no doubt, be supplied in the course 
of a few years, with cheap reading in every department of useful and entertaining 
knowledge.t 


XIV. GEXERAL REl\IARKS ON THE SCHOOL SYSTEM OF UPPER CANADA, 1852. 


The whole of our .system of Elementary Instruction being now developed anI] 
brought into operation, it may Ibe proper to make some remarks, in explanation of its 
General Principles, and in justification of certain of its Provisions against opinions 


.The followIng Is the extract of a Letter from a hIghly-Intelligent Gentleman in the 
City of New York, [to Dictor Ryerson]. dated February 22nd, 1854:- 
.. You will permit me to add. that I regard that feature in your enterprise, which places 
the selection of LIbrary Books for the people in the hands of an Intelligent organ. [I.e. The 
CouncIl of Public Instruction]. whose judgment Is final, is far in advance of the state of 
thIngs among' u
; except In IndIana and recently In OhIo,-where, I think, the same plan 
has been adopted. With most of our States, whIch have appropriated Funds for Library 
Purpos!'!s, the selection of the Books Is left to Trustees appointed by the different School 
IIstricts,-many of whom are not qualified for their work; and consequently, the travelHng 
Pedlars, who can offer the hIghest and most showy Books, at the lowest price, do the 
prIncIpal part of furnIshing the ,School Libraries. 
tIn an Address before the Connecticut State Teachers' Association, by Doctor Charles 
WIlHam EHot, Pre!';ident of Harvard University, in 1902, he thus referred to evil effects 
of the sensational items in Newspapers, and of the pernicious class of Books to be found 
In many Public Libraries: . . . .. The nature of the dally reading matter supplIed 
to the.. . pUbllc affords much ground for dIscouragement, In regard to the results 
thus far obtaIned by the Common Schools." . . . He also refers to the ..thousand 
tons of ephemeral reading matter, whIch Is not good in either form or substance," scattered 
far and wide o;er the Country. See also remarks on this sUbject on page 294 of Volume X. 
of the Documentary Histox:y. 
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hostile to it, which .have been made upon certain details of the School System from 
different quarters. 
For the "1S.ketch of the System of Public Elementary Instruction in Upper Canada," 
which I have appended, [and which appears in the Documentary History]. In addition 
to this Sketch, I may observe that:- 
1. Our System of Public ,Elementary Instruction is founded on the voluntary 
co-operation with the Executive Government of the local Municipalities,-the Members 
of whose Corporations are elected by the IFreeholders and Householders. Edmund 
Burke has well said, that it is the first problem in legislation to determine "What the 
State ought to take upon itself to direct by public wisdom, and what it ought to leave, 
with as little interference as possible, to individual exertion." In our s.ystem of Public 
Instruction, the Legislature does not levy a farthing of School Taxes. These are ex- 
clusively levied by the local Municipalities, over whose proceedings no compulsion, 
or other inft.uence, is exercised, than the offer of pecuniary assistance, on the condition 
of local exertion. There is, therefore, no such thing as a State School Tax in Upper 
Canada,-all the Rates for School purposes being levied by the local Municipalities. 
2. The standard of the qualifications of Teachers is determined by Provincial 
authority; but the direct and immediate management of the Schools is by the people 
themselves, through their selected ISchool Trustees. 
3. The youth of all classes of the population have equal access to the advantages of 
the Schools; the Religious Faith of all is equally 'protected; and the interests of all 
equally consulted. 


4. Our System of Public Elementary Instruction is, therefore, strictly popular and 
national. The people voluntarily tax themselves for its support; they manage the Schools 
themselves; the Department of Public Instruction is an agency to assist their exertions, 
not to supersede them. The mere working of the System is a powerful means of popular 
education,-training the minds of the people to thoughtfulness and providence for their 
offspring; to proper standards of thinking on public questions; and to the best modes 
of action In regard to -the highest social interests of man. * Executive compulsion is 
alien to the School System; it is a Country educating itself; and, in its workings. are 
witnessed all the struggles and triumphs oharacteristic of a popular progressive civili- 
zation. 


xv. REPLY TO CERTAIN OBJECTIONS MADE TO THE UPPER 'CANADA SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


I will now ,advert to s.ome objections which have been made to the School Law and 
the existing School System of Upper Canada:- 


1. Objections 01 certain opposers 01 the Separate SchooZ Olauses of the Law. 
The first objections which I shall notice relate to that feature of the School Law 
which permits, under any circumstances, the establishment of a Protestant, or Roman 
Cathollc, Separate School. 
On the theory involved in this provision of the law, or on the policy of introducing 
It In the first place, in 1841, I have nothing to say. But, it is my deliberate and decided 
oplnlon,-greatly strengthened by the experience and observation of the last year, or 


.In a recent Address by Doctor Charles William Eliot, (who has been President of Har- 
yard Univ
rsity Massachusetts., since 18(9), in a recent Address in 1902, before the Con- 
necticut state Teachers' Association, held, that the Pub1ic School had hitherto failed to do 
what Doctor Ryerson here considered to be one of chief object and purpose of the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Upper Canada. Doctor Eliot sald:-"Our disappointments with popular 
education" . . . as illustrated by "public adult llfe in America" is u a lack of reason- 
Ing power on the part of the majority of the people." He very ju
tly insisted upon much 
greater attention being constantly given to "the mental and moral trainIng of children," 
aDd that they should be systematically "taught to think." 
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two,--that the abolition of this prOVISIOn of the School Law would greatly impede the 
advancement of the purblic School ISystem, and do injury to all parties concerned; and 
I entreat every friend to the continued and unparalleled prosperity of that School 
System, to abstain from all agitation and opposition against the provision of the School 
Law for Separate Schools. I think it necessary, and-but respectful, at the same time, to 
give reasons for this opinion and counsel. 


1. Let it be observed, that it is only when the Teacher, or Teachers, are Roman 
Catholics, that a Protestant -Separate School can be established; and only when the 
Teacher, or Teachers, are Protestants, that a Roman Catholic Separate School can be 
established. 'When once estaobIished, each such School can be .continued, as long as the 
parties establishing it shall comply with the requirements of the Law. 
2. This provision for Separate 'Schoo!s was introduced into the School Law in 1841, 
and has been continued in each of the four School Acts of 1843, 1846, 1847 and 1850, 
which have since been passed by the Legislature. 


3. This, and all the other provisions of the School Law, have been considered from 
time to time, as unconnected with party politics, or political parties. It is a singular 
fact, that four of the five School Acts by means of which our School ,System has been 
thus far developed and sustained, were Ibrought into the Legislature, and passed, under 
the auspices of four different Administrations of Government. .Especially in 1850, when 
the whole School Law underwent the most careful scrutiny and revision, and was 
placed upon its present foundation, it was agreed by the Honourable Francis Hincks 
and by other leading men of different political parties, that the interests and politics 
of parties 
hould not be allowed in any way whatever to influence the consideration 
and interests of the School System. To this fact, and to the influence of the noble 
example thus given, upon the Country at large, is our School System largely indebted 
for its unrivalled success. I deprecate any departure from such a course; I deprecate 
making this, or any ot'her provision of the SC'Ì1ool Law, a political party watchworù. 
or a "pJank" in a political party "platform:' The bitterest enemy of our School 
System could not devise a more effectual method of impairing its usefulness a.nd 
impeding its progress, if not ultimately subverting it altogether, than by drawing it 
IotO the vorte'x of 'Political partizanshLp, and engulp'hing it in the whirlpool of political 
'Passions and sectarian animosities. 


4. It is at variance with the principles of sound Legislation and government to 
deprive any clas,s of persons of any right'3, or privileges, (whether rightly or wrongly 
conferred in the first instance), from possession of which no public evils or wrongs 
have resulted. Now, no evils have resulted, or are likely to result, from the legal pro- 
vision for Separate Schools. Though this provision has been in existence twelve years, 
the number of Separate .schools, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, never exceeded 
fifty. According to the last official returns, their number is only twenty five, of which 
four are Coloured, three are Protestant, and eighteen are Roman Catholic. Were they 
twice as numerous as they are, they would not affect the general operations and success 
of the School .system. That System Dever had so strong a hold upon the public mind, 
and never was so prosperous, as at the present time. If the existence of the provision 
of the law for Separate .schools has not subverted, nor weakened, nor impeded the 
progress of the School System during twelve years of its infancy and weakness, it is 
unreasona,ble to suppose that that provision will endanger the System now that it has 
acquired strength and maturity, and is becoming Interwoven with the warmest sym- 
pathies and dearest interests of the people generally. 
5. The existence of this provision for Separate Schools, while It is practicallY 
ha.rmless to the School Bys, tem prevents opposition and combin-atio'TIs which would 
otherwise be formed against it. Were there no such provision, how easily could the 
whole of one large Religious Persuasion be wrought up into vehement opposition to the 
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whole School System; how readily would individuals, and small sections of-other parties 
of the community, unite with such an opposition upon similar grounds, but with opposite 
objects in view; how promptly would a large number of persons in every County, 
opposed as t!hey are, u]Jon selfish grounds, to all School Rates on Property, rise up, 
under the pretext of religious zeal against "state schoolism"? In such circumstances 
the School System would be in danger, if not speedily overthrown. The existence of 
the provision for Separate Schools averts such opposition, and -renders such COllllbina- 
tions impossible; it furnishes a safety valve for the explosion and evaporation of those 
feelings which would otherwise be arrayed against any National School !System. 
The exemption of our S.chool -Sy,stem from such opposition, and 'Combinations for its 
subversion and overthrow, has no doubt contributed to its more rapid growth and wider 
success. 


6. The existence of the provision for Separate ISchools has, in my OpInIOn, averted, 
and does avert, evils from other parties-parties among whom the few Separate Schools 
chiefly exist. We have only to look at other States and Countries to find examples of 
prohibition, by ecclesiastical authorit
 of the youth of a large portion of the community 
from attending the Public Schools at all, because of their alleged "danger to Religious 
Faith and Morals;" and in conse,quence of such prohibition many thousands of youth 
have been seen growing up deprived of all school education;-it being maintained that 
it is better for our youth to grow up without ability to read, or write, than to have 
their religious faith corrupted, or endangered. From official intimations given, there 
is {'very reason to believe that such prohibitions would be made in Upper Canada, as 
they have, indeed, 'been made in several places. The result would be the growing up 
amongst us of many thousand youth wholly uneducated, and inveterately hostile to their 
fellow citizens of other Religious Persuasions. But, with the provision in the School 
law for the establishment of Separate -Schools, these Ecclesiastics who prohibit the 
youth of their flocks from attending the Public 'Schools, are morally and literally com- 
pelled to see them provided with other Schools; and where they neglect, or fail, to do 
the latter, they cannot honourably prohibit their youth from the advantages of the 
former. Thus does this provision of the School law .afford' protection, as well as a means 
for securing to great numbers of youth a school education, of which they would other- 
wise be deprived. 


7. Religious minorities in School Municipalities of Lower Canada have the pro- 
tection and alternative of a Separate School; and those minorities, (,being there chiefly 
Protestants), attach importance to this provision. Religious minorities in Upper Canada, 
whether Protestant, or Roman 'Catholic, cannot be fairly denied that relative protection, 
Or right, which, under the same Legislature, they enjoy in ,Lower Canada. 
8. The most, and in my opinion only, effectual way of causing the ultimate dis- 
continuance and abandonment of Separate Schools is to retain the existing provision of 
the law on the subject. That provision secures all that i,s granted to the dissenting 
minority of any Municipality in Lower Canada,-all that can be equitably asked for by 
such minority in any Municipality of Upper Canada. I do not think the grounds 
on which the Separate .schools are established, are valid; I do not think there is any 
reasonable necessity for such Schools; I think the law provides amply for the protection 
of the Religious Faith and Morals of all classes in the Public Schools; I think those 
who establish Separate Schools voluntarily and needlessly place themselves and their 
children at a disadvantage in regard to the sound education of their children, and In 
relation to the community at large; I think it is impossible to make, as a general rule, 
the Separate Schools as efficient and cheap as the Public .schools; I think no other 
Schools can stand long in competition with the Public Free Schools, especially in our 
Cities, Towns and Villages. But it is for the parties concerned to judge of their own 
interests and inclinations, not me. I am persuaded that nothing but actual experiment 
will satisfy them; and I am equally persuaded that that experiment, the longer and more 
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extensively it is tried, will produce only the deeper and wider conviction as to the dis- 
advantage and inexpedience of Separate Schools. Experience and observation wiJI teach 
the parties concerned that their fellow-citizens of other Religious Persuasions are not 
the urubelievers and dangerous characters they are represented to be; that they have 
more inte
e-sts and feelings in common with them than in opposition to them; that the 
tendencies of the age, and of all the institutions and enterprises of our Country, are to 
co-operation and union among all classes of citizens, rather than to isolation and 
estrangement from each other; that there is no part of the civil and social economy 
in which this general co-operation and unity are most important and advantageous to 
all parties, than in the mental development of the whole youthful population of the 
Country, and the diffusion of general knowledge; that, as all situations of public trust 
and emolument in our Country are directly, or ,indirectly, depending upon the elective 
voice of the people, every man is inflicting an injury upon his children who seeks to 
isolate them from that acquaintance and intercourse and community of feeling with their 
fellow-citizens, which, in the Very nature of things, is necessary to secure general con- 
fidence and favour. These silent and natural, but powerful, influences and obvious con- 
siderations will be more decisive and effective, as to the multiplication and perpetuation 
of Separate Schools, than all the arbitrary legislation that can be invoked on the sub- 
ject. The burdens and disadvantages which are voluntarily embraced and self-incurred 
cannot be complained of as a griev,ance, and will not be long regarded as a privilege. 


9. But it has been objected that, by the Fourth Section of the Supplementary School 
Act, passed in June, 1853, a new principle has been introduced in regard to Separate 
Schools, and the Public School System is thereby endangered. The fact of the objection 
is true, but the inference is false. The new principle introduced is that which places 
the Public School System beyond the reach of danger, instead of compromising it. This 
new principle is included in a fourfold provision:- 


First, That no Municipal authority shall be employe.d, or Municipal tax be applied, 
as heretofore, in support of any Separate School. 


Secondly, That whatever is raised by local rate for the support of a Separate School 
must be levied and collected .by and from the parties of the Religious Persuasion estab- 
lishing and sustaining such School. 


Thirdly, That these parties .must individually tax themselves for their School in 
sums equal to what they would have to pay as a tax to the School Fund of their Muni- 
cipality; and on this condition alone, and only as long as they fulfil it, are they exempt 
from the payment of the Public School Tax. 


Fourthly, That the parties supporting Separate Schools are not permitted, as here- 
tofore, to interfere in the elections and affairs of the Public Schools. Now every candid 
person must admit that by these provisions the Public School System is placed upon a 
firmer and safer foundation than heretofore, while the grievance alleged by the sup- 
porters of Separate Schools is effectually removed. They demanded to share, not merely 
in what was held to be the legal School Fund,-namely, the Legislative Echool Grant, 
and an equal sum ra
sed by local Municipal Assessment,-Ibut in all moneys raised for 
School Purposes; and complained that they were taxed and had to pay moneys in the 
advantages of which they could not participate. The Fourth Section of the Supplemen- 
tary School Act of 1853 says, in substance, .. very weB, you shall not be required to pay 
any Public School Tax at aU as long as you choose to separate yourselves from the Public 
Schools; but you shall not share in any Municipal Assessment for Public School Pur- 
poses; you shaH not interfere in Public School Elections; you must tax yourselves in 
sums equal to those of the required Public School Tax, and, so long as you do so, so long 
can you be exempted from the payment of such tax." In regard to this Fourth Section 
of the Supplementary School Act, let it, therefore, be understood:- 
V.-ll 
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First, That no Separate School can be established, or continued, than on the con- 
ditions, and under the circumstances, specified in the Xineteenth Section of the School 
Act of 1850, and which Section is the same as the corresponding Sections in the Schools 
Acts of 1841, 1843 and 1846. 


Secondly, That no part of any 1\1unicipal Assessment can be applied, and no Muni. 
cipal authority, or Officer, can be employed, to collect rates for the support of Separate 
Sehools,-a great improvement in the School Law as it has hitherto existed on this sub- 
ject. 


Thirdly, That if any persons, whether Protestant or Roman C.atholic, demand a 
Separate School in the circumstances under which it may be allowed, they must tax 
themselves for its support, and they must make Returns of the sums they raise and the 
children they teach,-a Regulation not before required, but rendered necessary in order 
to make out the School Assessment roll, and to determine the Collector's duties, as also 
to know whether the children reported are of the Religious Persuasion of the Separate 
School,-a Regulation required half-year of all Trustees of Public ISchools in respect 
to the attendance of children at School; and upon the basis of the Returns thus required 
is the half-yearly School Fund distributed. 


... 


FOU1'thly, That Separate Schools are subject to the same inspection as other 
Common Schools. 
Fifthly, That all ground and semblance of complaint of injustice is taken away from 
the supporters of Separate Schools while they can no longer employ Municipal authority 
and Municipal Assessments to sustain them. 


Sixthly, That the supporters of Separate Schools cannot, as formerly, interfere in 
the Public School Elections, while the supporters of the Public School cannot interfere 
In the .Elections of the Separate Schools. If, then, Separate Schools have not hitherto 
endangered our School System, there is still less danger of their being able to do so 
under the Supplementary Echool Act of 1853, the provisions of which put it out of the 
power of any opposers to shake the foundations of the Common School System, or to 
get up a plausible pretext of agitation against it on the plea of Religion or justice. The 
withdrawment of a few persons here and there from the support of the Public Schools 
will scarcely be felt by the people at large,-even in a pecuniary sense,-while a dis, 
advantage will be with the .separatists; and the supporters of the Public Schools in such 
localities will have the advantage of promoting the interests of General Education, free 
from the impediments of internal discord and opposition, 
10. One other allegation has been made, calculated to excite prejudice and opposition 
against the Fourth Section of the Supplementary School Act of 1853, in regard to 
Separate Schools. It has been represented as a party concession to ecclesiastical 
demands and Lower Canada influence. I am able to assert, from personal knowledge, 
that no part of that Section was dictated, or suggested, or modified, by any pubUc man 
of Lower Canada. I can also affirm that it was !prepared 'by myself, and submitted to the 
consideration of the Government, without previous consultation with any Member of 
it on the subject; and I c.onstructed it according to what I had previously stated in 
an Official Correspondence, which was approved by those who have most objected to this 
provision of the Act.. The responsibility of others, whether Ministers of the Crown 


· .. It is po
sIble that the LegIslature may accede to the demands of individuals prayIng. 
...n tlle grounds of conscience, for unrestricted liberty of teaching; exempting them from 
all School Taxes, with a corresponding exclusion of their children from all the .Public 
Schools and leaving them perfectly free to establish their own Schools at their own ex- 
pense; but I am persuaded that the people of "Cpper Canada will never suffer them!':elves 
to be taxed, nor the machinery of their Government to be employed, for the building and 
support of Denominational School Houses, any more than for Denominational Placec; of 
Worship and Clergy." (Letter of the ChIef Superintendent of Education for TTpper Canada. 
to the RIght ReYerend Doctor de CharbonneI, Roman Catholic Bishop of Toronto, dated 
March 13th, 1852. 
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<>r private Members Df the V'gislature, was in sanotiDning substantially that which 
was submitted to' them; and in what I submitted I yielded to' nO' Dther influence than 
of a simple desire to give effect to' already existing legal provisiDns fDr Separate Schools, 
in such a way as would leave to the suppDrters Df such SChDDls nDt the slightest reaSDn. 
able pretext Df cDmplaint, and yet maintain, unimpaired and secure, the great principles 
and interests Df the Public SChDOI System. I make these remarks, not with a desire to' 
Tt'Jieve any Pu'blic man from his just share Df respDnsibility in reg,ard to the tSChDOI 
Law, Dr to' Dbject to' the freest expressiDn respecting it, but to prevent it frDm being 
brDught into the arena Df party 'Politics,-an Dccurrence which I shDuld regard as n1{)st 
calamitDus in the progress Df our School System. 


11. rpDn the several grDunds, therefDre, thus stated, I think the existing provisions 
cf the law respecting Separate SChDOls ShDUld be allowed to remain in the ,Statute Book, 
as mDst promDtive of the stability, success and general interests Df the Public SChDOI 
System in the existing state Df sDciety. In the efficiency Df that System I have as deep 
an interest and CDncern as any Dther perSDn in Upper Canada, and am, perhaps, 
s 
favourably situated fDr jUdging as to the real impediments to' its prDgress; and such ic; 
the suggestiDn I felt it my duty to' Dffer. 


2. Objections 01 Certain Advocates 01 Separate Schoo
s. 


I now address myself to a brief nDtice of objectiDns frDm an DppDsite quarter,- 
objectiDns from SDme of the promoters of Separate SChDDls, whO', not cDntem with the 
existing provisions of the SChDOI 
aw, (with which,_ nevertheless, they had heretofDre 
expressed themselves fully satisfied), are demanding further modificatiDns; and, as they 
have intimated, an intention Df bringing this Separate School QuestiDn again before the 
Legislature, it is prO' per that I ShDUld nDtice it, that the Members Df the Legislature, 
and the public at large, may fully understand the nature and grDunds of the recent 
and prO' pO' sed movements. 


1. It is alleged as a reaSDn fDr the fewness Df the Separate SChDDls that unreason- 
able Dbstacles are DppDsed to' their establishment by the prDvisiDns and administration 
of the SChODI Law. On this allegation I remark that the time and mode of Drganiz1ng 
a Separate SchODI SectiDn, with the single and only difference that the applicatiDn of 
t"\\ elve resident heads Df families of the Religious PersuasiDn of the -Separate School 
desired is necessary to its establishment; and this applicatiDn is imperative on the 
parties to whDm it is addressed. The applicatiDn of perSDns fDr alteratiDn of a School 
Section, and a formatiDn of a new Dne, may, or may not, be complied with, according 
to the pleasure of the BDdy addressed; but an applicatiDn, according to law, frDm twelve 
heads of families in a School divisiDn fDr a Separate SChDDI, cannot be refused; and 
there is no mDde Df prDcedure required for the elediDn Df the Corporation fDr a Separate 
School, which is not required fDr the electiDn of the SchoO' I CDrpDratiDn in every CommDn 
SChODI Section in Upper Canada. The annual electiDns in bDth classes Df Sections are 
cDnducted in the same manner and at the same time. There is, therefore, nDt the 
slightest fDundatiDn fDr the allegation referred to. The statement, toO', that the law is 
administered to the disadvantage Df !Separate SChDOls is as equally unfDunded. In 
every instance, with Dne or two exceptiDns, where complaints Dn this subject have been 
made, it has appeared that the cDmplaining parties have neglected to pay any regard 
to those simple and necessary prDvisions Df the Law by which SChDDI SectiDns Df all 
kinds are established; and then, when their expectatiDns and wishes are not realize'l, 
they ascribe the failure, nDt to' their Dwn irregular mDde of prDcedure, but to' the hDStility 
of the AdministratDrs of the law. The Correspondence of this Department will show 
how much pains have been taken to point out to these parties their mistakes, how tbey 
might be aVDided or retrieved, and how all the advantages of the School Law cDuld he 
secured to them. Before the least credit is given 'by any Member of the Legislature to 
such Imputations upon the administration of the SchDOI Law, let the cases on which they 
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are based be specified, and let the Official Correspondence of this Department respecting 
them be called for; and I am persuaded that every candid man will be satisfied that all 
such imputations are not only groundless, but the very reverse of truth and justice. 
2. It has also been objected to make the required Statistical Returns to the local 
Municipal Authorities, and a desire has 'been expres-sed to make such Returns to the 
Chief ISuperintendent of Education also, and receive directly from him, acting under 
the orders of the Governor-General-in
Council, the apportionment and payment of moneys 
to Separate Schools. This would be placing Separate Schools in a different position 
from any other Schools, would virtually exempt them from all inspection, and their 
Returns from ,all inquiry as to the fairness of such Returns, or of the comparative half- 
yearly average Returns of the attendance of pupils at the Publi-c and Separate ,schools, 
without going and examining the ,R:egister of the ,Schools 'and the modes of keeping them; 
nor would it be possible for him to <devote the time and labour necessary to perform these 
duties .of the Local School SUiP'erintendeonts, were he even able to investigate and judge of 
the correctness of the Returns made. Unless such Returns are made to the Local Super.in- 
tendents, the Municipalities will not have the requisite data on which to make the 
exemptions authorized by law. Nothing can be fairer than the pre
ent system of making 
the Returns of both the Public and Separate Schools; and there is no reason why the 
only mode of securing correct Returns should not 'be required of the one class of ,schools 
as well as of the other. In any possible case of difference between the local parties,. 
arising out of these Returns, or any other questions, there may be an appeal to the 
Clhief Superintendent of 
ducation, and afterwards, if need be, from him to th6 
Governor-General- in
Council. 


3. It has been further objected that the apportionment of school money to the 
Separate Schools should be made a<:cordîng to the number of the Religious Persuasions, 
establishing them, and not, as at present, according to the number of children attending 
these Schools. This demand involves legislating for a class, or Religious Persuasion; 
it annihilates individual right of choice, and places the right of every individual of a 
Religious Persuasion, in regard to the Public Schools, and his obligations as to the 
Separate Schools, at the disposal of such persons in each Municipality as may demand 
a Separate School; whereas the ISchool Act provides Public Schools for all upon equal 
[erms and under equal protection, and will separate no citizen from his rights and 
obligations in regard to thesê Public Institutions, except by his own voluntary request, 
and on the fulfilment, on his part, of certain corresponding conditions. The law hag 
thus to do with individuals and individual rights, and not with Religious Persuasions or 
Ecclesiastical Authorities. 


4. It will thus be seen that each of the three foregoing objections and demands 
involves directly, or indirectly, the placing of the ,Church above the State,-making the 
Agent, Tax-assessor and Collector for the former,-a policy repugnant to the principles 
of free government, and at utter variance with the enlightened spirit of our Country 
and of this age. These demands originate from a natural desire to counteract the dis- 
advantages necessarily attendant upon the establishment of Separate Schools, and to 
place them in a position of peculiar advantage. But, as long as a part is less and 
weaker than the whole, so long must those who isolate themselves from Public Schools. 
and establish Private and Denominational ones, Ibe prepared to bear additional expenses 
and burden for this distinction and gratification. Another reason for these demands 
is the new grounds on which Separate Schools are advocated. Heretofore they were 
only desired to meet the peculiar circumstances, or extreme ca-ses of neighbourhoods, 
where religious bigotry and party spirit deprived the minority of protection from 
injustice and oppression; but within the last year or two Separate ,Schools have been 
demanded on the ground of theory, independent of any local circumstances, and upon 
the ground of avowed hostility to the principles of our whole Public School System; 
and in this spirit the passing of the Fourth Section of the Supplementary School Act 
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of 1853 was celebrated by the newspaper advocates of Separate Schools as a fatal blow 
to the Public School System. When, therefore, modifications in the School Law are 
sought for with the avowed purpose of subverting and destroying the System of Puhlic 
Schools, the question assumes a new aspect and a new importance with all those who 
consider it the duty of the State to provide for the education of all the youth of the 
State. 


5. It has lately been objected that injustice is done to the parties establishing 
Separate Schools by the present mode of distributing the School Library Grant, and it 
has been insisted that the Grant should be distributed to them according to the numbers 
of their Religious p.ersuasion, and not to the Township and School Municipalities, as Is 
now done. On this objection and demand I have to remark:- 


Firstly, That these Libraries are not est8.'blished for Denominational, but for 
general purposes. 


Secondly, That the utmost fairness and impartiality have been exercised in the selec- 
tion of the Books, many of them being from Roman Catholic sources. 


Thirdly, That, besides my own personal endeavour to procure as large a variety as 
possible of the best works, adapted to general reading, emanating from Roman Catholic 
as well as Protestant Authors, application was made to the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Toronto, (who is also a Member of the Council of Public Instruction), for a list of 
historical works such as he would recommend; and the historical books thus recom- 
mended or approved by him Ihave been inserted in the Official Catalogue. 
Fourthly, That I have given official notice that the Trustees of Separate Schools 
would be aided upon the same terms as Trustees of Public Schools in the establishment 
of Public Li'braries. These facts have been kept from their readers by the public-ation
 
which have a1?sailed the School System and myself on this subject. 


6. I think it my duty to advert here to the manner in which I have myself been 
treated by the advocates of Sejparate Schools above referred to. During the whole af 
my administration of this Department I have known neither Religious Sect nor Poli- 
tical Party; I have endeavoured simply to serve my Country. The first and only official 
Correspondence which has partaken of a controversial character was with the Right 
Reverend Doctor de CharbonneI, Roman Catholic Bishop of Toronto. That Correspond. 
ence was called for, and printed by order of the Legislative Assembly; and, with d. 
fairness characteristic of French manliness and honour, it was pu'blished entire by the 
principal French newspapers of Lower Canada. The effect was, I have reason to believe, 
a satisfactory .conviction among public men generally, if not unanimously, in Lower 
Canada that I had fulfilled my duties in an i
artiaI manner. But the papers of the 
same Religious Persuasion, published in the English language, have pursued a very 
different course. To those Journals I should make no allusion were they not acknowl- 
edged Organs of certain parties, and had they not been commended by Episcopal 
Authority to the confidence and support of a large Religious Persuasion. In regard to 
th
 course pursued by those Journals, I have to draw atte.ntion to two things. 


(1) The invoking of Lower Canada interference in an e.xcIusiveIy Upper Canada 
question,-getting up discussions and petitions In Lower Canada for legislation in the 
school matters of Upper Canada.. No portion of the Canadian Press is more sensitive 
and hostile than those Journals, and the parties they represent, against any interfe
- 
ence on the part of Upper Canadians with the Religious and Educational Establish- 
ments of Lower Canada; and, from the beginning, I have avowed the same opinion an.1 
pursued the same course,-obelieving that an op.posite course on the part of the Inha
'- 


.See the Petitions from Roman Catholic sources in Lower Canada, on pages 104, 107, and 
110 of the Tenth Volume of the Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada. 
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tants of either section of Canada would sever the union of the two Provinces, if not 
produce more serious results. Yet these Journals have commenced the example and 
advocacy of a course of proceeding which every fri-end of United Canada must deprecate. 
and which, if persisted in, is pregnant with disastrous consequences. 


(2) These journals have not permitted their readers to s.ee one paragraph that I 
have written in the 'Official Correspondence above referred to, but have systematicalJy 
misrepresented the purport of it, have assailed me in strong terms, and still continue 
the demand for my removal from office. It is well known to every reader ().f it that the 
Correspondence !had no reference whatever, (as represented by these Journals), to the 
existence, or non-existence, of Separate Schools, but simply-to the proportion of moneys 
appropriated and raised for School Purposes, to which Separate Schools were legally 
and justly entitled. If, in the course of the Correspondence, I remarked upon other 
topics, it was known to be in reply, and in vindication of the impugned principles, and 
the character and institutions of the great majority of the people of Upper Canada. 
Then, as to my removal from officE', I leave, as I always have done, to the responsible 
Authorities of the Country the absolute disposal of an office for appointment to which, 
or continuance in which, I never made a request, and which I do not wish to fill any 
longer than I can do so to the -satisfaction and for the advantage of my Country. But 
I have one request to prefer in regard to myself, and one in regard to the School Law 
and System, to establish and extend -which so much labour has been bestowed. 


7. The first request is that before even the slightest credence be given to the state- 
ments of the parties referred to, the Official Correspondence of the Department may be 
called for, when it will 'be seen whether I am more entitled to the gratitude Or censure 
of such parties. 
The second request is that before the existing settlement of the Separate School 
Question be allowed to be disturbed, let the complaining parties specify their charges 
against the present p1rovisions and administration of the law, and give the facts in 
support of such charges, and let a Commission or Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
be appointed to investigate them. 1 shrink from no investigation; I court every inquiry 
that 'Can be made. 


8. I should have passed over these attacks in silence, as I have done in l"pgard to 
many others, were they not made by the Or,gans of certain Ecclesiastical Parties, and 
made with the view of demanding and o'btaining further provisions for Separate Schools, 
and with the avowed purpose of injuring and destroying a Provincial .system of Uni- 
versal Education. Under -such circumstances I think the objects of these parties, in 
regard to myself and the Public School System, should be fully understood. The attacks 
and efforts of these parties will not, I trust, induce me to de,part one iota from that 
course of entire impartiality towards all Religious Persuasions and Political Parties 
which I have endeavoured to pursue from the commencement, and which has been 
repeatedly acknowledged by many distinguished Members of the Religious Persuasion 
of my assailants; but while I do so, it is equally my duty to guard the Public School 
System against all attempts to weaken and subvert it. 


XVI. REGULATIO!'\S RI'SPECTING RELIGIOrS INSTRUCTION Aè'JD EXERCISFS IN THE SnIOOLS.- 
OBJECTIONS TO THIS FEATURE OF OlTR ,sCHOOL SYSTEl\r. 


1. Nothing 'has been elidted by the experience, observatio'Ils and discussions of an-other 
year to modify the conclusions which had been adopted as to the Regulations in respect 
to Religious Instruction and Exercises in the Schools. I explained and remarked on 
these Regulations at some length in my last Annual Report. I need add but little to 
what I then stated. In the several petty and personal criticisms which have been pl11-,- 
lished on my remarks, I have read nothing to weaken their fo.rce. or that has seemed 
to merit notice. All theories, which transfer to the Day Schoolmaster, between the 
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hours of Nine o'clock in the morning and Four in the afternoon, during five days of 
the week, the obligations and duties which the Holy Sc.riptures, the primitive ages of the 
Christian Church, and the Constitutions of all Religious Persuasions, enjoin upon 
Parents and the Clergy, must be unsound and vicious in principle, and immoral ill 
tendency. All t
eories which make the State the Servant and Creature of the Church 
are, as an history 'demonstrates, degrading to the former and corrupting to the latter. 
All theories which leave any portion of the population without a public :provision for 
instruction in the elements of a practical education, are at variance with the principles 
and ends of good government, and hostile to the rights and interests of men. All 
theo.ries which compel, by human enactment, States, or communities of men, in respect 
to Forms and Exercises of Religion, infringe the prerogative of Jehovah Himself; 
trample upon the individual responsibility of man to his :\Iaker; and involve the assump- 
tions, on which have been 'based the most grinding politico-ecclesiastical despotism and 
cruel persecutions that have cursed mankind and crimsoned the Church of God. 
2. If the right of local seIf-gove,rnment is invested, or recognized, in an incorporated 
community, that right is as inviolable, in respect to the smallest School '\Iunicip? - ..ty as 
in respect to the largest Province or ::tate. Facilities may be provided, and recom- 
mendations may be given, as to the mode of exercising that right; but the adoption of 
such recomwendations is at the discretion of the :\Iunicipality itself. Penalties, in the 
form of pecuniary losses, or in any otJher form, to enforce such recommendations in 
exercises of Religion, is an infringement of a right sacred to every man, as a moral 
agent, as well as to every free community. This principle is so obvious that it was 
recognized and acted upon in Upper Canada long before the creation of our present 
Municipalities, and the large discretionary powers with which they are invested. The 
utmost that a Provincial Board of Edu
ation thought proper to do in those days was 
to make the following recommendations after the ,passing of the original Elementary 
School Law of 1816:- 


.. (1) That the labours of the day commence with Prayer. 
.. (2) That they conclude with reading publicly and solemnly a few verses of the 
New Testament, proceeding regularly through the Gospels. 
If (3) That the forenoon of each Saturday be devoted to Religious Instruction." 
3. In those days there was nothing whatever in the School Law on the subject of 
Religious Exercises and Instruction, about which -some persons talk so much nowadays: 
the most intemperate and vicious characters were often employed as Teachers; there was 
no provision to give effect to the above recommendations, or even to put them into the 
hands of School Trustees; they were scarcely known, if known at all, 'beyond the 
columns of one or two of the few newspapers that were then published; no steps what- 
ever were taken to enforce them; and every person acquainted with the state and char- 
acter of the Schools of those time.s knows that, in not one School out of ten, if in one 
out of twenty, were there daily Prayers and S-cripture Reading, or if Religious Instruction 
of any kind was practised, it was done at the option of the T.rustees and Teacher of the 
School. Let anyone compare the above-quoted recommendations with the existing Regu- 
lations on the subject, as given [on pages 197, 198, of the 1";ïnth Volume of the Docu- 
mentary History], and he cannot fail to be impressed with the gross inconsistency of 
those who, although the architects and advocates of the former, are the assailants of 
the latter, as essentially defective and even irreligious! perh31ps a more remarkable 
example of blind partizanship 'Could hardly be selected; an example, I believe, little 
approved of, or its spirit little participated in, by any considerable portion of the com- 
munity. 
4. I think, however, it is desirable, in addition to the existing Regulations anl1 
recommendations, that the Council of Public Instruction should provide suitable Forms 
of Prayer, to be used in the ::chools as may be desired by the Trustees and Teachers; 
and I trust that such Forms will shortly 'be prepared for both the Grammar and Common 
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Schools.* But the use of them, as well as all special Religious Instruction in the 
S-c'hools, must be at the discretion of the Parents and Trustees -concerned. Compulsion 
on this subject is as impracticable as it is .unreasonable and tyrannical. Every good 
man must desire the largest possible infusion of the principles, sentiments and spirit 
of Christianity in our Schools, and in the entire management of the Public School 
System; and the great improvement in these Schools in this, as well as in every other 
respect, is the best proof of -the wisdom of the Regulations and Recommendations which 
have been made 'by the Council of Public Instruction in respect to Religious Exercises 
and Instruction in the Schools, and which will be found explained and vindicated 
t 
some length in the pages of the Ninth Volume of Documentary History, under the 
head of "Question of Religious Instruction, in connection with our System of Public 
Instruction."t 


It Is worthy to -remark that although a few petitions, (proposed and recommended 
for signature by one or two Ecclesiastical Dignitaries), have been presented to the 
Legislature in favour of a Denominational System of Common Schools, not a singl6 
Member of the Legislative Assembly from Upper Canada, of any Religious Persuasion, 
has been found to advocate such a system,-an indication, the most decisive, of f:he 
strong and universal sentiments of the people on the su'bject. 


TORONTO, December, 18'53. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 


.This was done some years later, and the forms for Morning and Afternoon Prayer were 
printed on neat cards. 


tThe London Times of September 29th, 1853, in an editorial article in defence of the 
Rellgious Regulations of the National System of Education in Ireland, whIch have been 
adopted In Upper Canada, makes the following unanswerable remarks:- 
.. A J30und moral and literary instruction is secured without the danger of sectarian col- 
lision: and opportunities are afforded to the MinIsters of the different Creeds of providing 
for the spiritual wants of their respective flocks. It is constantly asserted that purely 
secular education Is unbefitUng to Christians, and that conscientious Clergymen cannot, 
with propriety, afford It their coun.,tenance and support. The anSWer to such objections is,- 
firstly, that of expediency, such beIng the only system capable of comprehending the entire 
mass of the people: secondly, that It rests with the Ministers themselves whether those 
of their own creed are at other times duly provided with Religious Instruction, or not; and 
thirdly, a reference to other institutions, to the proceedings of which the most scrupulous 
Churchmen have never taken exception; for, If inquiry is made into the course pursued at 
Eton and others of our Public Schools, it will be found that the Instruction provided in 
the regular school hours Is, with the exception of the reading of the Greek Testament, for 
one hour In the week, purely secular, and that the Religious Instruction is entirely left to 
the Tutors in those Houses where Boys llve, and who are at liberty to take their own 
time and method of imparting such Instruction. In point of fact Religious Instruction Is 
not, at Eton, part of the general school busIness. This may be right, or wrong, but there 
certainly i8 In its practise a considerable similarity to the plan of Irish National Educa- 
tion We never heard of Clergymen having conscientious scruples to the Eton system of 
education; why should they object so violently to a very similar p.roceedlng In Ireland?" . . 
.. A strong effort has been recently made. In some parts of Our Country by the leaders 
of one RelIgious PersuasIon to withdraw a. portion of the Publlc School Money from the 
general fund, and appropriate the same to establlsh Schools distinctly for their own chil- 
dren, where their own peculiar Religious Tenets may be more promInently presented. 
Moral and Religious Instruction is necessary to sound education. Our S
hools will fail of 
producIng the resu1ts expected of them, unless such Instruction Is there given. Knowledge 
is indeed power; but, unChristianized. it is often to curse M well as to bless. The ends of 
the government, therefore, require that Religious Instruction should be given In our Public 
Schools Yet it must be remembered that the relation of man to God Is a private, personal, 
and saered obllgatfon. It is usurpation in Government to interfere in this relation. except 
so far as Is necessa.ry. In its own proper administration, and In pres(Jrvlng inviolate the 
rIghts and prIvileges of all the governed. It Is the duty of School Committees to guard the 
Religious Instruction In our Schools from degrading into sectarianism, or becoming such, as 
to give any Christian, whatever may be his ReligIous Tenets, just cause of complaint. The 
text should be: "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbour as 
thyself." To those, whoever they may be, who desIre more specific sectarIan Instruction In 
the Schools, or the establishment of distinct Schools for different Denominations, the simple 
answer is. you must attord' that instructfon, and maIntaIn those Schools yourselves: Go\r- 
ernment can support only those Schools and afford that Instruction, which Is free and 
appropriate to aU withIn its jurIsdiction. Our Public Schools are free to the children of 
foreigners, equally with th<>se of our own citizens. But the whole character of the Instruc- 
tion given must be such, and such only, as wIll tend to make the pupils thereof AmerIcan 
Citizens and ardent supporters of American Institutions. The very moment thIs principle 
is infringed upon, and distinct Exclusive Schools are established, for any specific purpose 
whatever, our School System, which has given to our Country Its strength, Is broken up 
and it.. glory and usefulness departed."-Annual Report of the PublIc Schools of Boston 
fl'\r 1853, pa.ges 19-"20. 
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PAPERS ON THE SCHOOL SYSTE
I OF UPPER CANADA, 1852. 


I. 'rHE ;:;PIRIT IN WHICH THE PRESENT EDUCATIOX AL l\IOVE:
IENT SHOULD BE 
DIRECTED: By THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


II. ORIGIN OF THE PRINCIPLE OF FREE SCHOOLS IN UPPER CANADA: By THE 
CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


In. PnOGRESS OF EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA.-ExTRACT FROM LORD ELGIN'S 
DESPATCH TO THE COLONIAL SECRETARY, DECEMBER, 1852. 


As a fitting sequel to the foregoing Report of the Chief Superintendent of 
Education for 1852, I Ìnsert the following explanatory Papers by him (Numbers 
I and II), relating to the growth and expansion of the School System of Upper 
Canada in the early FiÎties: 


1. THE SPIRIT IN WHICH THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL l\Ion;
IE
T SHOULD BE DIRECTED. 


1. I desire to refer here to t'he sopirit and manner in which the new educational move- 
ment in Upper Canada should be conducted, the School Law having been recently 
amende-d.- 
That an important era has arr,ived in the history 'Of our educational operations, is $!. 
gratifying and encouraging fact. The spontaneous adoption of the principle 'Of Free 
Schools, in the minds and feelings of the people 'Of the School Sections, ,generall'Y, is a 
striking proof 'Of the singular adapt
tion of that System to the wants and 'wishes of the 
Country, ,In regard to the diffusion of popular education. The practical a;pplication of 
the Fræ School principle is, however, not so universal; nQr are we anxioUIS tbat its im- 
mediate adoptiQn should be urged too strenuously ,by the :many new and ardent friends 
which it has acquired in vari'Ous parts 'Of Upper Canada. In some instances I have 
reason to fear, that a laudable zeal to confer upon the School Sections the inestimable 
advantages 'Of a generous and unrivalled System 'Of Free Schools has been tinctured with 
8. spirit of assertion and dogmatism. To such friends of Free Scbools, as well as to those 
who would wish to .call in the authoritative voice of the ,Legislature to enforce the adop- 
tion of that sY'stem, I would res1pectfully 'Offer 'One or two suggætions. 
2. The character of 'Our Educational System is repldily assuming a consistence and 
vigour, which wiH mark its progress for many years to come. The various Officers 
charged 'With the administration of that System, as well as those more immediately con- 
cerned in promoting its suc<:ess, should, therefore, proceed with greater caution and 
singleness of purpose. An enlightened spirit of general co-operation should characterize 
their efforts. In all cases, whether by lecture, or at Public and Special Meetings, and 
Quarterly School Examinations, the great question 'Of Popular Education shou1d be in- 
telligently discus.sed,-its principles elucidated, and its vital importance to the neigh- 
bourhood practically illustrated. To accomplish this suæessfully, conciliati'On and for- 
bearance are essential. Attention shQuld be specially directed to the intrinsic mErits 
of the subject; Its equal, j.f not paTamount, importance with other great national interests 
already cheerfully sustained by the public, such as the administration of Justice, organ- 
Ized systems for the repression, 'Or prevention, of crime, and ot'he.r important subjects. 
3. In the advocacy of any measure, however excellent, 'Or equit8.Jble, it may ibe, and it 
is expedient and proper, that we should attentively listen to the objection of opponents; 
Bnd not imperiously attempt to repress the expression of sentiments, which, although, 
perhaps erroneous, are, equally with our own, independent and sincere. There is a latent 
pride and spirit of resistence in the bosom of almost ever'Y man, which, if ImpTudently, 
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or incautiously arou&ed, will result in a settled opposition to the favourite theor.ies of 
cthers,-however invested with practical utility those plans may be. The skill of David 
to calm the trou;bled spirit of the wayward Saul lay, not in the vigour of hds arm, but in 
the sweet and touching melody 'O{ his harp. The mighty Hunter, with his arts and ßtrata- 
gems may often fail to cage the Lion, or the watchful Lynx; but at the gentle strains 
of the fa'ble'd Orpheu&, the fierce, the fearful and the untractable were alike s-ubdued. 
What can we see in those two instances, but a figurative illustratJion of the mighty p.ower 
of the" human' voice' div,ine,"-m.odulated to the accents .of persuasive truthfulness, and 
sympathy. 
4. In many S-chool Sections, I have witnessed with pain the ad'Vo,cacy of that national 
peacemaker,-a generous system of universal .education, and the great -charter questi.on 
of the age, degenerate into mere party str>ife, and petty, personal bdek'erings. The zeal of 
one party, coming into strong contact with the selfishness of .another, must ever ensure 
disaster and defeat to the best and nobl
st caus'e,. It is an anomaly that a forced system 
of Ed uca tion should' :be .a free one, and vice versa. I would, therefore, suggest to all the 
friends- and advocates of Free Schools, that they would carefully avoid permitting such 
a reproach to ,be cast upon this great principle 'Of a National System of Edlucation in its 
infancy. A :prejudice founded at this early period, upon .harshness and !Severity, exer- 
cised in the application of the law authorizing Free Schools, wi.Il, in after years, be more 
doiflìcult to contend against and 'Overcome, than the legitimate and decided opposition of 
the avowed enemies 
o the principle itself. I am aware that the reasons which induce 
School Trustees and others to urge the immediate adoption of the Free School .system, 
ill their School Sections, are numerous and! weighty. To a person, who ardently deplores 
tl.1e want of Education in a neighborhood, and the apathy prevalent regarding it, the ex- 
cellence of the System may be S'Ü forcibly apparent, and the reasons for its adoption so 
strong and urgent, that he may .become impatient at the stolidity, or indifference, of his 
npighbour, and enæeavor to compel the anbitrary adoption of the Free School System by 
law. But, while I do deeply sympathise with such persons in their anxiety" I would 
d
precate resorting to any measures so decis.ive. Better to submit to a year, or two years, 
delay in the application of the Free School ,Principle, than it should be prematurely en- 
forced by the" terrors" of the Law. Its progress and ultimate triumph .is only a ques- 
tion of time. But, at present, unanimity .alone can promote -its speedy adoption; and 
perseverance, arguments, facts, and figures are necessary to prod'ùce that unanimity. 
5. In many instances I have known of a -comparative onenes's of feeling having been 
created in a School Section by the introduction of tr.ifiing articles of .school Apparatus,:- 
a Map, a GI'Ûbe, a Numerical Frame, Tablet, or Pictorial Lesson, and other .school Appli- 
ances. A wise Teacher, or judidous Trustees, iby 'Placing those things .before the anxious 
eyf' of the pupils, have invariably excited the.ir curiosity and gained their confid'enc-e and 
attention; and, thus, throu.gh the children, these things have opened the parents' hearts 
and enlisted their generous feeling of parenta,l love, to afford still greater facilities for 
the instruction and amusement of the children. Trifling efforts of this sort have fre- 
Q11ently led to important results in individual School Sections; and thus have Free 
Schoolls been often most agreeably and permanently es.tablished. Childlfen, hitherto in- 
different to any instruction, or listless, when receiving it, have evinced great anxiety to 
b!:' permitted to witness the many ocular proofs pleasantly exhibited, of numerous im- 
portant truths connected with the ord'inary !branches of education, heretofore to them a 
sealed book, or a dead letter. No one can visit the 'Provincial Model School, at Toronto, 
the Central School at Hamilton, or Brantford, or the Union School, at London, without 
being forcibly impressed with the true 'Philosophy of the plan here ind.icated. 
6. To accomplish e'ven this step in advance may, in some instances, I admit, :be diffi- 
cnlt; but a little effort judiciously put ,forth wiH amply repay the trouble and expense 
inC'urred. A practical proof of the excellence and value 'Of a School, and the utility and 
importance of these admirable adjuncts in the promotion of Popular Education is often 
more irresistible and convincing than the most eloquent argument, or the most brilliant 
rejoinder. And once this point is 
ined', few persons wH11 feel disposed to cavil at a Free 
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School, which may 'be productive of so much good, and where thes.e gratifying results of 
the solicitude of the Teacher and of the Trustees can be still m.ore effectively and agree- 
ahly brought about. 
7. To those who would insist upon the expediency of a Legislative Enactment, com- 
pplling the universal adoption of the ,Principle .of Free Schools, I would observe, that, 
powever de-sirable it may ,be some years hence, to foHow the example recently set us in 
t
e State of New York, we are, as a people, by no means unanimoUiS enough among .our- 
5plves in favour of the Principle .of Free .schools, or as to the wise economy and expedI- 
ency of imp.osing a general tax upon the property of a School Section, or County, (suffi- 
ciently large to support all of the Schools, without the aid .of Rate Bills), to warrant the 
Legislature in passing a Free Sch.ool Law. Even in Kew YOl"1k, the State ,Legislature has 
been induced to compromis'e the general question of Free Schoûls and Rate Bills and to 
adopt with the" Majority" or .. Free School" Bill, a "Minority Bill," or .school Tax and 
Rate Bill Act combined. 
8. The present Upper Canada School Act .of 1850 wisely leaves it with the people 
themselves, at their Annual, or S'pecial, School \Meetings, to determine in what" manner" 
their School shaH ,be supported during the year,-whether by Subscription, Rate Bill 
upon Parents, or Guardians, sending children to the S.chool, or by a General Assessment 
upon all the property in a Sch.ool Section; and the Law confers upon School Trustees 
ample powers to carry into effect the wishes of their constituents in either of these 
respects. The extensive po'weTS thus conferred upon the Trustees of a School Section, 
and their constituents. should be wisely and judliciously exerdsed, as was contemplated 
by the Legislature in granting them. Heretofore, the pûwers exercised Iby T.rustees were 
so limited, while their res,ponsibiJities were great, that few persons attached much im- 
portance to the Office of Trustee, and were indifferent in their selection of incumbents; 
but now, a knowledge of the fact that the School Law invests that Office with so much 
distinction and authority, will act powerfully upon the people themselves, in inducing 
greater caution and anxiety in the selection of "proper persons," (as the law requires), 
for the Office of School Trustees; and this solicitude on the part of the people will again 
react upon the Trustees, in making them employ all their powers and influence in elevat- 
ing the character and condlition of our Elementary Schools. Should this state of things 
happily reS/ult from the increased powers conferred upon the School Representatives of 
('ach locality, the public may. with confidence, unite with tbe Chief Superintendent in 
the" hope," before the year 1860, to see the light of a Free School emitting its radiance, 
and imparting its blessing to every child. of every School Section in Upper Canada. 


II. ORIGIN OF THE PmXCIPLE OF FREE ScHOOLS IX UPPFR CAX ADA. 


I h
we observed! that the question of Free Schools is of late engaging more than an 
ordinary degree of attention on the part of the Pu.b1ic Press, but that an erroneous 
impression exists in the minds of several Writers as to the origin .of the' Principle of 
Free Scpools in our Canadian System. It is assumed to be of recent date, and peculiar 
to the provisions of the School Act of 1850; and its introduction h3JS been greeted in 
one or two instances by the cry of "Socialism," and "Communism" ;-words, which, in 
this Instance, are but the symbols of selfishness and reaction. In no Countries is private 
property held more ,sacred, and more effectually protected than in the Countries of 
Free Schools,-Prussia, Switzerland, and the New England States of America. Socialist 
Newspapers do not exist in any Free School State of America; they only exist in States 
where the system of Free Schools has not yet formed and developed the popular mind. 
2. But it is a great mistake to suppose that the principle of Free .schodls was first 
introduced into the present Commûn School Act .of 1850. or, that it was first advocated by 
any Canadian Statesman, whû can be suS/pected of "Socialism," or .. Communism." It 
may be satisfactory to all parties if I should state what were the successive steps by 
which this great principle has become thus far incorporated into our Upper Canada 
School System. 
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I would observe, that wåth the first Communication which I, as Chief Superintendent 
of Education, made to the Government, after my return fr-om a visit to the United 
States and Europe in 1844-5, I submitted a Draft of a School Bill, providing .for the 
introduction of the principle of Free Schools. That Communication was dated the Third 
of :\larch, 1846.* The first cIa use of the Twenty-seventh Section of that Draft of Bill.. 
authorized the Trustees to prov.ide for the support of their School either by voluntary 
Subscription, .or by Rate-biLl; and the Sixth clause of the same Section d'e,fined the man- 
npr of levying the Rate,'bill as follows: 
"To fix the Rate-bill per quarter, and cause it to be made on all the inhabitants of 
such School Section, according to the valuation of property, as expressed in the 
Assessor, or Collector's, Roll, who shaU allow anyone .of the Trustees, or their author- 
ized Collector of such School 'Section, in his Towns'hip, Town, or City, to make a copy of 
sueh Roll, so .far as it relates to such School Section Tespectively.t 
3. The foregoing provision was accompanied by the following expLanatory and argu- 
mentative remarks:- 


.. The next important change which I propose is, that the Rate Bill imposed by the 
Trustees of each School Section shall 'be lev.ied upon the inhabdtants of such Section.. 
gf>nerally, according to the value of their property. It is the Tate-paying inha:hitants who 
elect the Trustees; it is ,for these inhabitants generally that the grant is made; and the 
same prinCÏ'ple, I think, ought to be acted upon throughout the School System,-all hav- 
ing a right to avaH themselves of the SchooL 
"I need not say how just and patriotic is this principle; how impûrtant it is for- 
the poor, and especially those, (as is often the case), who have large families; how 
much it would lighten the ,burden of supporting the Schools; how greatly it would 
increase the attend.ance of pupils, and, cûnsequently, that this Free School System 
obtains in the States of New En.gland, where there are the best Comm<>n Schools in the 
United States. It is also the Pruss-ian and Swiss system. 
"On the other hand, the evils of the present system of School Rate Bills 'have been 
brought under my notice from the most populous Townships, and by the most experienced 
.Educationists in Upper Canada. When it is apprehended that the Rate-Bill will 'be high.. 
many will not send their children to the School at all; then there is no 'school, or else a 
f
w .give enough money to pay the Teacher for three :months, includ!ing the Government 
Grant part; or even after the School is commenced, ,if it be found, that the School is not 
so large as had been anticlÍpated, and that those who send will consequently be required 
to pay more than they had expected, Parents wiII -begin to take their children from 
School, In order to es1cape the Rate Bill, as persons would flee from a Fire, .or a falling 
House. The consequence is, that the School Is either broken up, or the whole burthen 
of ,pay.ing the Teacher falls upon the Trustees, anI(} often a quarrel, in consequence.. 
ensues between them and the Teacher. I Ihave !been assured, by the most experienced 
and jud.lcious men, that It is dmpossible to have .good Schûols under the present system of 
Rate BiHs. I think the substitute I propose will remed'Y the evil. I 'know of none who 
will object to it but some of the rich, and of the children and the selfish. Education Is 
a public good; ignorance is a public evil. What affects the public ought to be binding 
uplJneach individual comrpos,ing it. . . . . In every good government and in every 
good system, the interests of the whole society are obligatory upon each member of It."f 


4. The important clause of the Draft of Bill, thus recommended, was apprûved by 
tbe Conservative AJdministration to which it was su'bmitted, and strongly advocated by 
Mr. Attorney-General, (now Judge), Draper. but was opposed and lost In the Legislative 


*This Communication is printed on pages 71-78 of the Sixth Volume of the Documentary 
History. 
tSee page 66 of the same Sixth Volume. 
:t:Prlnted on page 76 of the Sixth Volume of the Documentary History. 
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Assembly by a majority of four. or five.* It was the poor man's clause, and the clause 
of the enlightened patriot; and the loss .of it infiicted great injury upon the Common 
Schools, besides involving Trustees in great perplexities and embarrassments. But the 
principle thus first submitted to the cOThSideration of the Government and Legislature in 
1846. was again submitted to it on the Twenty-seventh of March, 1847.t In the Draft of 
B School Bill for Cities and T.owns, as in the School Act of the year previous, S.o far as 
to authorize :i\1unicipal Councils, on the application of Trustees. to provide for the entire 
support .of a School by a Rate upon property. The Draft 'Of Bill containing these pro- 
visions was first submitted to the Honoura,ble Henry Sherwüod, the Attorney-General, 
and the Honourable J. Hillyard Camreon, the Solicitor-General, and the principle 'Of the 
provisions referred to carefully explained. These Gentlemen both prQnounced the prin- 
ciple just and patriotic; the Bill was introduced into the Legislative Assembly 'by the 
Honourable J. H. Cameron, and 'passed without 'Opposition. The tJwo Sections of the 
Bill, containing the prQvision for Free Schools, were accompanied by the following 
rpmarks,-remarks as applicable to the general quætions of Free Schools now as they 
WE're in 
Iarch, 1847. . :t: 
5. It was thus. in 1847, that the Principle of Free .schools was recognized in the 
School Law of Upper Canad,a. S.o strongly did the Honourable Henry SherwüO'd, (then 
Att.orneY-General), view the question. that the clause in the original Draft of the City 
and Town School Amendment Bi.Il of 1847, authorizing the Board of Trustees in each 
City and T.own to impose a Rate Bill on parents sending children to School, was, at his 
suggestion, struck out. and the whole amount required f.or the support of Schools 'Was to 
be raised 'by Municipal Assessment on property. The only School Rate Bills, therefore, 
\laid in Citie-s and Towns, from 1847 to 1850, were voluntary, "and were not required, or 
authorized, by law. but were paid in the .form .of special Sll1bscriptions. But as the 
Members .of the Board of Trustees in each City and" Town were appointed by the Council, 
and not elected :by the inhabitants,-forming merely a .committee of the CouncH for edu- 
cational purposæ, the Council,- (elected for .other purposes), approving. or disapprov- 
ing, .of all School Estimates and EX'Penditures, there was not sufficient responsibility on 
the part of either the Board of Trustees, or the Council, to se,cure proper attention to, 
and efficiency in the management and interest of Schools. It wa,s an imp.o.rtant step in 
advance upon the old Oity and Town system; and in some Towns, (ßuch as the Town 
of London), whe.re the Munici'pal Council took a deep interest in the subject, the 
progress was conspicuoos beyünd all precedent. In the Counties, some forty, or fifty, 
Schools were made .. Free" in various parts of the Prov.ince; but it was obvious. that 
it was too great a burden upon Trustees toO require them to go to the County Council, 
and often encounter much opp.os-ition and disappointment, to get a Free School; and 
there was too much dlisunion of authority and responsibility, and too little direct respon- 
sibility to the pu.blic, in Cities and Towns, to render the Common Schools efficient, and 
to establish a grad'ation of them adapted to the severnl ages, attainments, and ed,uca- 
tional wants of the different class
s of 'Pupils. To remedy these defects, in some 
weasure, the present Sc.hool Act, passed in 1850, provided for the election of Trustees in 
Cities, Towns, and Incorporated Villages, by the taxable inhabitants, and made the 
Trustees thus elected the municipal authority of each City, Town and Incorporated 
Village for all School purposes. The Act alsO' invested each School Section with power 
to provide for the support of its oWJl School in its own way, without .any application 
to any 
Iunicipality Council whateve.r. 
6. S'uch are the provisions of the present SchoO 01 Act of 1850, in regard to Free 
Schools; the chief defect of which is, in not giving Trustees of School Sections the same 
authority to decide upon the manner of supporting their Schools as is given to Trustees 


.See Note (:1:) on page 75 of the same Sixth Volume. 
tprinted on pages 188-195 of the Seventh Volume of that History. 
tThese "Remarks" are too voluminous to be inserted here, but they can be seen, by refer- 
ring. to pages 190-193 of the Seventh Volume of the Documentary History. 
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in Cities, Towns, and' Incorporated VH1ages,-the electors themselves, in these Muni- 
cipalities dedd,ing upon the k.ind of Schools they desire by the men they elect as thedr 
Trustee Representatives. The defect to which I refer is in not investing the Represen- 
tatives of .school 'Sections with the same discretionary authority to a.d in the school 
matters for which they are elected, as is poss,essed by IMembers of Municipal Councils" 
and of the Provinoial Legislature, in regard to the o;bjects for which they are elected. 
7. Two remarks may ,be made, in regard to the foregoing statements and references. 
Tl.1e one is, that the Principle of Free Schools is not peculiar to the present .school Act 
of 18
O, or to anyone po-litical party in Upper Canada; ,but it has been introduced into- 
two successive School Act&--those of 184í and 185.o',-and sanctioned by two successive 
Administrations of Government of different parties. The other remark is. that in neither 
Act of the LegisLature, has it been J)r,oposed to compel any School Section, or :\Iuni- 
cipaIity to provid'e for the support of its School, or Schools, in any particular manner,. 
t:nt simply to give the electors in each School d.ïvision the power of local self-government 
in the matter. 


III. PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN UPPER CANADA,-ExTRACT FROM LoRD ELGIN.S DESPATCH 
TO THE COLONIAL SECRETARY, 185,2. 


. Wohdle such is the condition of the Province, in respect of material pros- 
perity, its moral and intellectual interests are not neglected; independently . . . of 
various endowments and special grants for Collegiate Institutions, Normal Schools, and 
ot.her objects of a like character in ,1joth sections of the .Province, the sum of 1:41,095 1ís. 
10d. sterling is set R4part annually from the public funds for the support of Common 
ßchools, and which is dlivided between Upver and Lower Canada in proportion to their 
cespective population. Each School ':Municipality, in ord.er to entitle it to obtain the- 
share of this Fund allotted to it, is bound to raise .by Iocal taxation at least an equal 
sum. In Upper Canada the sums thus raised greatly exceeded the required minimum. 
The returns for 1851 show that in that section of the Province -there were in that year 
Three tbousand and one Common Schools in operation, attended by One hundred and 
sIxty-eight tho-usand one hundred and fifty-nine pupils, and the total sum available for 
Teachers' salaries, and for the erection and relPair of School Houses, was 1:98,226 15s. 7d. 
sterling, of which sum 1:20,547 1t8s. ,lld. was Parlia:me-ntary Grant, the remain.d<er being 
raised by local AasesSlIIlent, School Rules and Rate Bills imposed ,by School Trustees. 


REPORT OF THE CHIEF SUPERI
TENDENT OF EDUCATION 
FOR .1853. 


To His Excellency Lord Elgin, Governor-General:- 


1. As required by law, I have the 'honour to present to Your ExceUency my Report of" 
the state of the Normal, Modoel, Grammar and Oommon Schools in Upper Canada for 
the ypar 1853. As it i,s little more than eight months since the publicatdon of my Report 
for the veal' 18512, and, as I have, in that Report, discussed at considerable length the 
lead,ing features of our Public School System, I '8lbaH, in the present Report, submit the. 
School Statistics of the year 18 1 53, and the Oibservations of Local .superintendents, on the 
opprations and progress of the School System in the-ir res\pective Municipalities. 
2. The Statistical Tables s-how the largest increase, in every 'Particular, indicative of 
p!"ogress. which 'has ever taken place in anyone y.ear in Upper Canada.* 
3. The increase in the amount raised for Teachers' salaries is Sixteen thousand and 
forty-seven pounds, nine shillings and eight pence, (16,0'47 9-s. 8d.). the aggregate sum 


eThese Statistical Tables can be seen In the Appendix to the Journals of the House of. 
Assembly for the year 1853. 
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raised for that purpose alone .being ov
r One hundred and thIrty thousand pounds 
(n30,039 Os. 3d.). 
-4. The increase in the amount raised for the erection and repairs of School Houses 
is, Six th(lUsand seven hundred and six iP()U n d,s, ten shiUings and nine pence, l1:6,ï06 
10s. 9d.} ,-the aggregate sum raised for these purposes being Thirty thousand seven 
lmndred and thirty pounds, eleven shillings and ten pence, (1:30,730 11s. 1 Od.). 
5. The increase in the attendance of puptIs is 15,149-the aggregate attendance 
Iring 194,736. 
6. The aggregate sum raised for all Educational purposes is nearly Two hundred 
thousand pounds, (1:199,674 Is. 5d.), being an increase of any preceding year of over 
Twenty-three tholLSand pound'S, (1:23,598 2s. 3d.). 
7. All that has been said in my previous Reports in regard to the Normal and 
Model Schools might be rejpeated in this Report,-the impulse they give, and the advan- 
tages they confer are felt throughout the entire Province. 
8. As the System of School Libraries wlas c.ommenced a few weeks be1'ore the close 
of the year, it will be proper to defer any f(lrmal Report on this subject until my next 
Annual Report. I may observe, however, that, up to the pre-sent tim
, upwards of 75,000 
Volumes of good Books have been put into circulation by means of these School 
Libraries. It is all important, that the Legislative Grant for these Libraries be so 
increased that I may 'be able to apportion One 'hundred, instead of Seventy-five, per cent. 
npon all sums raised by local effort for the es.tablishment of these Li,braries. 
9. It is also equally im!portant that a Legislative Grant be made to aid in furnishing 
Schools with Maps and various other Apparatus upon the same terms as those (In which 
Books are furnished to the 
unicipalities for Libraries. Apportioning One hundred per 
cent. on sums raised in School Sections, Cities, Towns, and Villages for School Apparatus, 
(both for Grammar and Common Schools), will exert a powerful influence in !providing 
th
 Schools with those Requisites which increase the interest and facilitate the progress 
of the pupils; and add greatly to the value and efficiency of the labours of Teachers.. 
Illustrations to the eye can be employed in teaching most of the elementary branches of 
knoowle-dge; and what children see, they learn quicker, understand better, and retain 
longer, than ","hat they only hear, or read. The perceptive faculties are earlier developed 
than the reasoning powers, and to employ them in every possible way, in the early 
periods of ediUcation, is to act in harmony with the (lrder of nature, is to create a taste 
for knowledge and facilitate its acquisition-is to form :habits of quiok and accurate 
observations,-is to lay the best .foundation far the culture of the high
r powers of the 
mind and for active -pursuits in a world of material objects. 
10. In the Aippendix to this Annual Report will be found the Grammar Schools 
Amendment Act of 1853, and the first instructions issued and, measures adopted to bring 
It into operation. The information already obtained under the incipient operations of 
this Act, evinces more strongly than could have been conceived, the wide room and 
ahsolute necessi:ty there is for improvement in this branch of our School System. I 
trust that all the Regulations and facilities practicable for this purpose, will ,be provided 
before the end of the current year. And I hop.e that such additional provisions will be 
made during the present Session of the Legi,slature as are requÍi3ite <to render the 
Grammar School Law further effective. There cannot be good Grammar, any more 
than good Common, Schools, without good School-Houses, properly furnished, and able 

lasters adequately remunerated. Each Grammar School is intended to fulfil the double 
office of a English High School and an elementary Classical and Mathematical School,- 
a School into which pupils will Ibe admittted from the higher classes of the Common 
Srhools, and receive such an Education as will fit them for mercantile and manufactur- 


*For some years School :i\laps and Apparatus were furnished to the Schools at net cost 
prIces; but in 1855, the LegIslature granted the sum of Two thousand five hundred p_ounds. 
U2.500,) a year. so as to enable the Education Department to provide "the Grammar and 
Common Schools In Upper Canada, with Maps and Apparatus, upon the same terms and 
In the same manner, as (Library) Books are, or may be, provided for Public School Li- 
brarIes" 
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mg pursuits, and the higher employments of Mechanical and Agricultural Industry, as 
well as make them intelligent and useful citizens,-a School also forming a conne.cting 
]ink between the CommDn School and a Univers'ity College, in which youth may be 
thoroughly trained in the elementary Classics, l:\lathematics and Physical Sciences, for 
admission tD the University, and entrance upon professional studies. 
11. 'The importance of this branch of public instruction cannot .be 'Over-estimated; 
aDd it is that in which there is the greatest need, and loudest demand, for improvement. 
The Provincial Normal and :Model Schools 'have contributed, and are oontributing much, 
to the improvement of our 'Common Schools, by furnishing a proper standard of judg- 
ment ,and comparison as to what such School ought to be, and how they s,hould be taught 
and governed, and by furnishing Teachers duly qualified for that impDrtant task. There 
is equal need of a Provincial Model Grammar ,School, in which the .best modes of teaching 
tho elements of the Greek and Latin. French and German Languages, the elementary 
M:1.thematics and elements of Natural Science, may .be exemplified, and where Teachers 
and Candidates for Masterships of Grammar Schools, may have an opportunity for prac- 
tical obs,ervation and training during a shorter, or longer, period. Such a -School would 
complete the educational establishments of our School System, and contribute pQwer- 
tully to ad.vance Upper ,Canad'a to the proud ,position which she is approaching, In 
regard tD institutions and agencies for the mental culture of her youthful population. 
12. I had hoped to have been able to present in this Report a series of plans of 
School Houses for Common and Grammar Schools in Upper Canada, with specifications 
-prf'.pared by the Architects of our Provincial Kormal .and 
Iod.el Schools; .but they are 
not yet completed, although in the course of preparation.. 


In conclud.ing these brief remarks and references,-leaving the StatLs.tics of the 
Report to speak for themselves,-I am painfully reminded that this may be the last 
document of the kind whkh I shall have the honour to address to Your ExceJIency, as 
your nearly eight years' Administra;tion of the Government of Can3lda is about to close. 
It must ever 'be a source of satisfaction to Your Excellency, 8ß it wiII be 'Of grateful 
recollection to the People of Upper Canada, and especially tD myself, who have received 
80 many expressions of personal kindness and so much encouragement and sUiPPort frorJ 
Your Excellency, that during the period of your Government of Canada, your counsels, 
your influence, -and your eloquence, have ,been pQwerfully exerted in behalf of the general 
and improved education 'Of the People,-that the Laws under which our whole School 
System is now organized, have been pa.ssed,-that our Normal and Model Schools have 
been established, and rendered extensively useful,-that the increase of Pupils in our 
Schools, the sums voluntarily provid,ed by the People for their support, the improve- 
ments in the modes of conducting them, in the Houses erected fo,r them, as well as 
in their conveniences and furniture, have advanced beyond all preced'e1lt,-that a general 
system of Public School Libraries has ,been br<lUght into success,ful 'Operation, and that 
every feeling of the People is onward in Education and knowledge, as well as in Rail- 
roads. Manufactures, Commerce and Agriculture. 31y earnest wish is that Your Excel- 
lency's future career may n.ot be less successful and useful than it has 'been in Canada; 
and my humble prayer to Almighty God is, that he will grant to Your Excellency and 
Family continued success, happiness and 'Prosperity. 


TORO
TO, October, 1854. 


EGERTO
 RYERso
. 


.As early as In 1845. efforts were made to provide plans of School Houses, and in the 
.Journal of Education for 1849 and subsequent years there were published a series of iIlu!'- 
tratlons of School House Architecture. See pages 270 of the Eighth. and page<; 206 and 20H 
of the Ninth, Volume of the Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada 
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PAPERS ILLrSTRATIYE OF THE tlTATE OF POprL_-\.R EDrCATION 
IS UPPER CASADA, 1853. 


1. EDGCATIO
AL PROGRE"8 OF rpPER CA
ADÅ.. 1853. 


The following sketch of the progress of the Public School System in 1853 
was written by Doctor Ryerson, as a :::;ullllllary of the educational events of that 
year. 


The year 1853 will always constitute an important epoch in the educational history 
of Upper Canada. The events to which it has given birth will form essential elements of 
influence and power in moulding the institutions, forming the character, and promoting 
the happiness and prosperity of the Country. The abundant harvests of the year, and 
the ready and advantageous disposal of the various products of the Country, have 
rewarded and prompted enterprise in every department of human industry, have 
created an unusual demand and value for labour, have given an unwonted impulse and 
importance to our Commerce, and diffused throughout the land the joyouS consciousness 
of plenty and increase. . . . '\Vhen, therefore, we speak of 1853 as a memorable 
epoch In the history of Upper Canada, we refer to events which will leave a deep and 
Indelible impress upon the Institutions, character and progress of the people, apart 
from the bounteou.s gifts of a productive season and the large accum ulations of a pros- 
perous 'Commerce. 


, 
1. The magnificent system of internal railroad communication which has been 
matured and commenced will lay the foundation for developing the latent resources of 
the Country, and promoting its foreign and domestic trade to an indefinite extent. . . . 


2. Another event of the year, which will perhaps be regarded by the future Cana- 
dian annalist as second to none in importance, is t'be unrestricted right of local self- 
government, which has been so cordially and ,handsomely conceded to Canada by the 
Queen and Parliament of the Mother Country. . 


3. The completion of our :\-Iunidpal System, by important amendments and improve- 
ments, must exert a most potent influence upon the future character and interests of the 
Country. The principle of self-government in all purely local affairs, applied not only 
to the Country at large, 'but separately and fully to every few square miles of it, is an 
agency of almost unlimited capacity and power in opening up throughout the land the 
channels of local communication and enterprise, in regulating all affairs of neighbour- 
hood interest, and providing the means of education and knowledge. . . . 
4. In regard to the General System of Public Instruction, the year now closing has 
been a most eventful one. An Act has been passed creating a University, unconnected 
with anyone outlying College, but regulating the !System of Public Collegiate Education, 
and invested with authority to confer Degrees and Honours in the Arts and Sciences; 
another Act has been passed to establish a System of GrMllmar Schools; and a third 
Act has 'been passed defining unsettled questions in the Common School law, and 
remedying its defects. The Legislative Grant in aid of Common [Schools has been 
Increased; the amount raised by local municipalities for the ,payment of Teachers and 
the furnishing of Schools, the number of noble School Houses ereoted, (especially in 
Cities, Towns and Villages), and the number of pupils attending the Schools, are largely 
in advance of any previous year. 
5. The System of Public Libraries, which has been 'brought into operation during 
the year, will pre-eminently form an era in the intellectual history of Upper Canada. 
It is a [System which has been a subject of inquiry, consideration and preparation for 
V.-12 
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years-which has been a matter of free and public consultation in every County-which 
leaves the people free to act as Counties, Townships, Cities, Towns, Villages or School 
Sections, as they please-which combines all the resources of each Municipality to pro- 
vide useful and entertaining reading for the whole population,-and renders accessi-ble 
to the remotest Municipality of the Country, and at the lowest prices, the best Books 
for popular reading that are published, either in Great Britain or the United States. 
Through the medium of these Books the sons and daughters of our Land may contem- 
plate the lives of the good, the wise, and. the great of both sexes and of all ages, survey 
the histories of all na.tions, trace the rise and progress of all sciences and useful arts, 
converse with the sages and bards of ancient Greece and Rome, as well as with the 
philosophers, poets, scholars, discoverers, inventors, artists, travellers and benefactors 
of mankind of all times and countries-exhaustless sources of instruction and enter- 
tainment. 


A very large proportion of the municipalities of Upper Canada have already shown 
how worthily they appreciate the advantages offered them by means of Public Libraries; 
and it only remains for the other Municipalities to follow the noble and patriotic 
examples thus furnished them. 


While the foregoing remarks present a gr3;tifying state of progress in our Educa- 
tional System, yet there is another side of the picture which is just as desirable to 
present, as it /IDay stimulate the local ratepayers and municipalities to .. see to it" that 
the" defi'Ciencies" reported in the accompanying Table F may, as soon as possible, be 
made good. 


II. THb OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE.-EDUCATIONAJ.. "DEFICIENCIES...... 


statistics are sober facts. Though often eloquent, they have none of the illusion 
of romance. They are the pulse of national health and progress. They indicate its 
prosperity or its decay; and for this reason they are zealously and carefully compiled, 
and, by statesmen and public men, as carefully and anxiously scanned. They severely 
test alike the elaborate theory and the most carefully digested scheme. Viewed in this 
light, they are of the utmost importance in te.sting our educational progress. 
2. Impressed with a conviction of the present, as well as prospective, value of 
minute and a:ccurate statistics in regard to the yearly -operations of our National System 
of Schools as a basis for future improvements, the Education Department for Upper 
Canada has officially collected, through the local School Authorities each year, a great 
variety of information rela.ting to the working of every part of that .system. This 
Information has been embodied from time to time in the Annual Reports of the Chief 
Superintendent of Education to the Governor
General, and laid before the Legislature 
during each Session of Parliament. 
3. TJ1e result 'Of these extended and minute examinations and enquiries from year 
to year has been In every respect most cheering and gratifying. Not that our progress 
bas been equally certain and satisfactory in every department or every feature of our 
School System; 'but we are now in possession of series of yearly observations and 
facts in regard not only to our successes, but to -our failures; showing alike our educ:l- 
tlonal enterprise, and our culpable negligence in the performance of a public and 
important duty;-not only that thousands of children are being trained to intelligence 
and virtue in our Public Schools, but that thousands more never attend any Echool '1t 
all,. or, if they do, it is but transiently; tbat in our Cities and Towns, while every 
faclllty for education is being Uberally provided by the public, numbers choose to grow 


.The Statistical School Returns for the year 1853 reveal the fact that of the 268,957 
children ot school age in Upper Canada, only 194,736 are reported as attending the Common 
Schools, thus leaving about 66.463 destitute of the blessings of education. 
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up in ignorance and vice, without control or restraint, and in violation of the implied 
social compact between .citizens and communities. 


4. It is satisfactory to know, however, that at every test-point of our Educational 
System patriotism and philanthropy unite to sustain, extend and perpetuate it; and 
were it not that selfishness and avarice too frequently infiuence some parents to sanction 
the absence of their children from School, on the slightest pretext or pressure of busi- 
ness, to starve their intellect, so as to enrich their pocket,-the reproach which now 
exists would cease forever. 


5. One or two striking facts have become apparent in compilin.g a somewhat novel 
Table of .. deficiencies" for the Chief Superintendent's Annual Report for 1853. This 
Table (F) consists entirely of negatives. It is designed to show the number of ,children 
in each County, City and Town, who do not attend School, the percentage of tIle popu- 
lation who cannot read or write, the number of School Sections ih which no rate was 
imposed by the Trustees for the support of the Schools, and also those Sections in which 
no Lectures were -delivered during the year by Local Superintendents, as required by law. 
6. It is a singular coincidence, as exhibited by this Table F, that the facts which it 
reveals all bear a mutual relation to, and are the exponents of, each other. Thus, for 
instance, it appears that in those Counties in which a large percentage of the population 
cannot read and write, there is an equally large percentage of the children whi-ch do not 
attend school; few Rates are imposed and few School Lectures are delivered,-in this 
way perpetuating the very disgrace, or misfortune, which already exists in the locality. 
On the other hand, where the majority of the people can read and write, there the 
absence from school is comparatively infrequent, larger Rates are imposed, and more 
School Lectures are delivered by the Local Superintendents. 
7. One thing is evident from this Table of .. Deficiencies," or negatives, that those 
persons, who have never themselves enjoyed the advantages of education, are instinc- 
tively opposed to placing it within the reach of their children; thus proving that, 
although they may have acquired wealth and a degree of influence without the aid of 
education, they are nevertheless utterly unable to appreciate the value of that mental 
discipline whkh would doubtless fit their children for attaining to stilI higher positions 
than they did of honour, benevolence and usefulness in their Country. The following 
are the" Deficiencies," as shown in Table F:- 
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TABLE F OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT FOR 1853. 
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1 Glengarry.. .. ... 11,595 
2 Stormont........ 12,991 
3 Dundas.. . . . . ... 13,811 
4 Prescott 10,481 
5 Russell. . .. .. .. . . 2,810 
6 Carleton 23,631 
1 Grenville.. .. .. .. 18,551 
8 Leeds.. . .. . . . . . . 21,044 
9 Lanark......... 25,401 
10 Renfrew 9,U5 
11 Frontenac... .... 19,150 
12 Addington. . .. ... 15,165 
13 Lennox. .. . . . . . . 1,955 
14 Prince Edward.. 11,318 
15 Hastings.. .. .. .. 26,408 
16 Northumberland. 21,358 
11 Durham. . . . . . . .. 25,906 
18 Peterborough.. .. 13,046 
19 Victoria. . . . . . . . . 11 ,651 
20 Ontario.. .. .. .. .. 28,429 
21 York. . . . . . . . . .. 48,949 
22 Peel............ 23,816 
23 Simcoe.. .. .. .. .' 21,165 
24 Halton.. .. .. .. .. 18,322 
25 Wentworth...... 24,990 
26 Brant........... 19,659 
27 Lincoln. .. .. .. .. 16,160 
28 WeIland 11,851 
29 Haldimand.. .. .. 11,188 
30 Norfolk.. .. .. .... 19,829 
31 Oxford. . . . . . .. . . 29,336 
32 Waterloo.... .. .. 23,109 
33 Wellington. . . . . .. 24 ,936 
34 Grey............ 13,211 
35 Perth.. . . . . . . . . . 15,545 
36 Huron. . . . . . .... 11,869 
31 Bruce........... 2,831 
38 Middlesex... .. .. 32,864 
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36 1 18 30 .. 56 
48 . . 13 21 . . 46 
37 1 45 7 1 2-1 
27 2 16 37 4 20 
5 1 1 54 1 7 
55 1 18 21 1 50 
23 1 24 31 4 42 
43 . . 26 20 . . 72 
32 1 27 29 1 54 
14 3 9 33 1 18 
27 .. 27 40 2 40 
13 .. 23 31 18 32 
4 . . 14 32 2 2-1 
5 . . 5 6 . . 49 
26 . . 48 41 4 62 
28 .. 45 40 2 29 
26 .. 37 43 10 33 
27 6 17 40 2 13 
27 3 31 63 4 8 
21 .. 23 26 1 2-1 
6 . . 36 27 . . 35 
16 1 25 34 .. 22 
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TABLE F OF THE CHIEF SUPERIXTENDENT'S ANNUAL SCHOOL REPORT FOR 1853.-Continueà. 
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1 Belleville.. .. .. .. -1,569 25 95 7 . . . . . . . . . . .. 
2 Brantford ." . . . . 3,8ïi . . -H9 35 1 3 100 . . . . 3 
3 Brockville 3,3-16 10 1:35 13 . . .. . . . . . . . . 
4 B:rtown ......... 7,760 . . 619 37 1 13 100 . . . . 13 
5 Cobourg . . . . . . . . . 3,8ïl . . 433 -11 . . 1 20 .. . . 5 
6 Cornwall . . . . . . . . 1,6-16 . . 27
 5H 1 -l 100 .. . . 4 
7 Dundas ........ . 3,517 . . 528 58 1 1 100 . . . . 1 
8 Goderich ..... .'. . 1,329 . . 131 28 1 3 100 . . . . 3 
9 London. . . . . . . . . . 7,035 . . 1,-H2 H 1 2 100 , . . . . . 
10 
iagara . .. .. . . .. 3,3-10 20 229 26 . . 1 20 . . . . 4 
11 Peterborough .... 2,191 . . HJ3 32 . . 1 50 . . . . . . 
12 Picton ......... . 1,569 . . 231 -16 1 3 100 . . 1 4 
13 Port Hope . . . . . . . 2,-176 . . 316 39 1 -1 100 .. 1 4 
14 Prescott 2.156 25 220 31 . . 1 20 . . . . 5 
15 St. Catharines ... 4,3(i8 . . 5-17 42 1 3 100 . . . . 6 
I --- -- -- -1-- - 
Total. . . . . . . . .1 5? ('
O I 20 I 5.787 I 36 9 40 78 .. 2 52 
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i) 
1"0. 1 I 
Town I 
)Iunicipalities. 
1 Amherstburg .. . . 1,880 . . 355 59 1 I 3 100 . . .. I 3 
2 Chathaul ........ 2,070 30 176 23 . . 2 50 . . .. 1 
3 Guelph.. .. . . . . . . 1,860 .. 275 -12 1 4 IOU . . .. 3 
4 Perth ........... 1.916 I ... 131 22 1 1 100 . . . . . . 
5 Simcoe. . . . . . . . . . 1,452 10 83 16 1 I 4 100 . . . . . . 
6 Woodstock ....... 2,112 20 117 14 1 3 100 . . .. 4 
I 1-517 1 -ÿ2 -I-- 
I Total. .. . . .. .. 11. 290 20 1,137 29 .. .. 11 
I J I J 



ol I I I J I 
Villages. I 
BowmanviJle .. .. 2,350 .. 109 31 . . 2 66 . . . . 3 

I Brampton ... . . . . 1 1,000 , . 99 3-1 . . . . . . . . . . 1 
Caledonia. . . . . . . .1 1,000 . . 57 21 1 2 100 . . . . 2 
-1 Chippewa. . . . . . . .j 1,193 . . 109 29 1 I 3 100 . . , . 3 
5 Galt ............ 2.248 15 12-1 19 1 I 3 100 . . . . 3 
6 Ingersoll .. .. .. .. 1,H,0 10 77 22 . . .. . . . . . . 1 
7 Oshawa ... . . . . . . 1,1-12 10 108 30 1 2 100 . . . . 2 
8 Paris. . . . . . . . . . . . 1,890 . . .-.. . . . 1 2 100 . . . . .. 
9 I Preston ......... 1,180 10 121 39 1 2 100 .. . . . . 
10 I St. Thomas...... 1 , 274 10 143 H 1 2 100 . . I 2 2 
11 Thorold. .. .. .. .. 1,091 15 mi 30 1 4 100 .. i) 3 
12 Trenton. . . . . . . . 1,000 39 . . .. . . . . . . , . 
13 Vienna .......... I 1,000 . . 71 29 1 1 100 . . . . . . 
1-1 Y orkville I 1,000 10 17-1 53 
...... . . . . . . . . . . . . , 
I I --1-----.- -- -- -- - 
I Total. . . . . . . . I 18,558 I 10 I 1 ,455 I 32 I 9 I 23 96 . . 5 20 
I I 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIE,F SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR 1854. 


To His Excellency Sir Edmund Walker Head, Governor General. 
I have much pleasure in presenting to Your Excellency, my Report of the state of the 
Normal, Model, Grammar and Common Schools in Upper Canada, for the year 1854. A 
careful examination of the :Statistics of this RepQrt, will, no doubt, be as gratifying to 
Your Excellenc} as it is creditable to the people of Upper Canada; exhibiting, as these 
Statistics do, in a striking manner. the noble exertions of the Upper Canadian public 
to sustain what have been so fitly termed the U C.olleges of the People." 
(2) T.here are in Up'per Canad,a-1 Normal School; 2 Model SC'hooI.s (Boys and Girls) 
in connection with the Normal School; 64 County Grammar S<;hools, and 3,244 Common 
Schools. Total, 3,311; besides .our Provincial University and nine Colleges, three of 
which are endowed with University powers. 


II. FINANCIAL RETURNs.-For the maintenance and support of these 3,311 Public 
Common Schools, the following sums were expended by Upper Canada during 1854:- 


For salaries of Common School Teachers ....... .,. . . . . . 
For salaries of Grammar School Masters, etcetera ........ 
For building, rent, repairs, etcetera, of Common Schools.. 
For Libraries, Maps and Apparatus for C.ommon Schools.. 
For a Kormal and two Model Schools .................. 
For Local Superintendents' Salaries, etcetera .......... 
For Superannuated Common School Teachers .......... 
For Poor Schools ............... .,. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
For Universities, Colleges and Private Schools (estimate). 


In 1854. 
1: s. d. 
151,756 10 2 
10,743 11 1 
28,352 16 11 
15,040 1 10 
3,40,3 17 0 
4,0>55 0 0 
1.476 7 6 
391 5 0 
31,575 8 0 


In 1853. 

 s. d. 
13.0,039 0 3 
11,928 13 4 
30,730 11 10 
1,377 10 1 
3,384 5 10 
3,908 15 0 
399 15 0 
o 0 0 
26,783 8 2 


Or, a Grand Total of nearly One mIllion of dollars,-being about One dollar for each 
inhabiÞmt for Upper Canada. The chief items, in which this increase is greatest, 
are:- 


For Salaries of Common School Teachers ...................... 
For Libraries, Maps and Apparatus for Common Sc.ho.ols ........ 



 s. d. 
21,717 10 0> increase 
13,662 12 0 increase 


The increase is the more gratifying, as it is the result of an increased local self- 
taxation for the promotion of the objects specified. (For particulars see Table A, 
appended to this Report,). 


III. ATTENDANCE OF PuPILs-The attendance of pupils between the ages of 5 and 21 
years, at the Common and Grammar Schools in 1853 and 1854, was as follows:- 


1854. 
Boys at the Common Schools .......................... 112,885 
Girls at tbe Common Schools ............... .,. . . . . . . . . . 91,283 
Pupils at the Grammar Schools ........................ 4,28í 


Total at the Public Grammar and Common Schools.. 208,455 


1854 
Pupils at Academies (so far as could be ascertained) .... 866 
Pupils at Private Schools (so far as could be ascertained) 4,607 
Students in Colleges, etcetera (so far as could be ascertained) 806 


214,634 


18153. 
107,392 
87,344 
3,221 
187,957 
1853. 
618 
3,822 
751 


193,148 


.The numerous Tables appended to this Report are omitted. They can be seen in the 
Appendices to the .Journals of the House (If AssemblY for 1854-55. 
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Or, one Pupil for every four inhabitants, being an increase, in favour of 1854, of 
21,486 Pupils and Students attending the PubUc and Private Educational Institutions 
of the Province. Still, we have to lament the fact that about 60,000. children never 
attend school at all in Upper Canada.. It is, however, satisfactory to be able to state 
that this number is nearly 20,000 less than were reported, as not attending school, in 
18;)3. Xpve.rtheless, the fad that 60,00'0 children in Upper Cana.da, .bebwe.en the School 
Ages of five and sixteen years, never attend school should lead to the consideration 
and adoption of some benevolent plan, either of inducing or compelling, their attendance 
at scJlcol during !the early days of susceptiþle childhood and youth,-the time during 
which the most lasting impressLons for good or evil are indelibly made.t 
(2) By a reference to the Statistical Tables Band F, it will be sen what propor- 
tion or the Pupils, reported in connection with the Common and Grammar 
cl'o01s, 
attend during the 'Winter and Summer in the Common .schools; and also the compara- 
tive number of pupils in both Grammar and Common Schools who are receiving 
instruction in the several Branches of Education. In the more important Branches 
there will be found a steady increase; while, by means of the system of classification 
afforded by the excellent series of Irish National Texlt-books, repetition of the same 
study, in another form, and from other Text-books (and consequent loss of time), 
is avoided. 


IV. TEXT BoOI\:s AND ApPARATus-The entire series of Irish N"ational Readers is 
now in use in 3,062 Common Schools; and the Irish National Arithmetic in 2,705, out 
of the 3,244 Common Schools, in Upper Canada. The Irish National Text Books, recom- 
mended by the 'Council of Public Instruction in 1846, may thus be said to be universally 
used in the Public Common Schools of the Province. They have acquired this degree of 
popularity, under the sanction of the Council, by their own intrinsic excellence, aided 
by their cheapness and their adaptation to the purposes of daily instruction in the 
Schools.t To have accomplished the introduction of these Books without compulsion, 
or proscription, is in the highest degree gratifying. 
(2) The introduction of Maps and Apparatus, although steadily increasing, will, 
no doubt, receive a very strong impulse, should the Legislature concur in the proposi- 
tion which I have submitted to the consideraJtion of the Government, to appropriate 
such a sum of money as ,will enable this Department to supply the Public Schools with 
those valuable aids of Education, on the same terms as Libraries are now furnished to 
the Municipalities and School Sections.
 The number of Maps in the Common Schools 
is stated to be 6,022 (increase over 1853 of 1,086 Maps), of which 1,086 there are Maps 
of the Dominion of Canada, and also Maps of the Continents and various miscellaneous 
Maps. (Table E contains full information on this subject.) 
V. Cm.IMON SCHOOL TEACHERS, AND TD[E OF KEEPI
G THE SCHOOl.S OPEN.--There 
are 3,539 Common School Teachers reported in Upper Canada,-2,508 Male and 1,031 
Female. The qualifications of these Teach
rs are thus reported: 


*In this connection, see the striking "Table of Deficiencies," in our Schools, on pages 
164, 165. 


tOn the adoption of the Free School System in 1871. provision was made in the School 
Act of that year. to prevent truancy in the Schools. In the original Draft of the Grammar 
and Common School Act of 1855, authority was given to City, T-own and Village Councils 
to pa<:s By-laws "To restrain the vagrancy of children," and "to compel the attendance at 
some School of the Children of such Municipality." The passage -of this portion of the 
Bill through the Legislature was then deferred, however. 
:/:See Chapter XIII, pages 273-289 of the Sixth Volume of the Documentary History. 

The Legislature did concur in the proposition made to the Government on this subject, 
and, in the Act passed, appropriated the sum of Two thousand five hundred pounds, 
(!2,500), per annum in providing the Grammar and Common Schools in Upper Ca:nada with 
Maps and Apparatus upon the same terms, and in the same manner as Books are, or may 
be, provided for Public School Libraries. Thus, Fifty years ago, $10,000 were provided by 
the Legislature for these "necessary adjuncts," -and valuable aids, as Doctor Ryerson stated, 
to a System of Public Education. 
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652 First Class, including those holding Provincial Certificates of Qualification. 
1,661 Second Class, an incr-ease of 142 over the number reported in 1853. 
1,180 Third Class, a decrease of 181 compared with 1853. 
46 Teachers whose qualifications a
e not reported. 


3,539 Grand Total of Teachers, Male and Female, reported in 1854 as employed 
in the Schools of Upper Canada. 


(1) The number of Teachers reported as regularly trained amounts to 600. The 
total number, however, received into Ithe Normal iSchool at Toronto since 1847 (Table 
H) was 1,476-929 male and 547 female.. Many of these are no doubt reported among 
those who have received Certifkates of Qualification of a lower grade from the Count)T 
Boards of Public Instruction, while others may have died, or have ceased to teach. 


(2) The average Annual Salaries of the Teachers, as reported, may be thus classi- 
fied: 
M,ale Teacher, with Board ................................ $172 per annum 
Male Teacher, without Board ........................... $316 per annum 
Female Teacher, with Board... . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . .... . . '" . .$120 per annum 
Female Teacher, without Board .......................... $193 per annum 


(3) The ordinary annual sala,rietS of ::\lale Teachers, without Board,-particularly 
those trained at the Normal School, are:- 


Those holding First Class Certificates of Qualification... from $400 to $60.0 per annum. 
Those holding Second Class CertificatEs of Qualification. . from $300 to $400 per annum. 
Those holding Third Class Certificates of Qualification. . . . from $250 to $300 per annum. 


And the average annual salaries of Female Teachers, without Board:- 


Those holding First Class Certificates of Qualification... .from $300. to $400 per annum. 
Those holding Second Class Certificates of Qualification. . . from $250 to $300 per annum. 
Those holding Third Class Certificates of Qualification. . . . from $200 to $250 per annum. 


Some Male Teachers in the Cities and the principal Towns, however, get from eight 
hundred to twelve hundred dollars per annum. 


(4) It is most gratifying to observe the willingness with which School Trustees 
and others are disposed to acknowledge and remunerate the services of good Teachers, 
particularly those who have had the advantage of a course of training at the Normal 
School. It is earnestly expected that this anxiety to provide a liberal salary will be 
duly appreciated b)- the Teachers themselves, and that every exertion will be made, on 
their part, to justify the high hopes entertained of them, and the great liberality 

xhibited by Trustees in amply rewarding them for their services. 
The average length of time during which each School has been kept open in 1854 
was nine months and seventeen days. 


VI. 
'-uoOJ. HOPRF
.--The number of School Houses in Upper Canad,a, as reported in 
1854, was 3,172. These are classified as follows: 
169 Brick. 168 ,Stone. 1,306 Frame. 1,496 Log. 33 not reported. Total, 3,172. 


(2) There has been an increase of 39 Brick School Houses in Upper Canada for 
1854; of Frame 53, and of Log 52. The great proportion of Log School Houses (which 
is happily lessened every year), is strongly indicative of the fact that Upper Canada 
has not yet emerged from her primitive period of existence; while it shews that In the 
newer portions of the Province (where alone this rudest class of School Houses Is 


*This proportion of '\Talp 
n(l Fpmale Tpachpr
 trainNl i!': now. in 1 !lO
. Quite rever
pd. 
The proportion of Female to Male Teachers employed in Upppr Canada in 1901 wa<: 2.353 
:Male, and 6,050 Female, or nearly three Female Teachers to one Male Teacher. 
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reared), exertions are being made to supply the remote Settlements with that ne,cessary 
adjunct to Christian Civilization, Education; and, although the efforts may be feeble 
at first, they lay the foundation, as has hitherto been done in every part of the 
Country, for that superior class of Houses and higher instruction which is now ths 
pride and glory of the Cities, Towns and prosperous Villages of Upper Canada. 
(3) I had hoped, ere this, as intimated in my Report of last year, to have been able 
to insert in this Report to YOur Excellency, a series of approved plans of School Houses 
for Common and Grammar Sçhools, accompanied with detailed Specifications; but, 
as they are not yet ready, I have been again obliged to omit them. 
(4) SCHOOL VISITs.-The Offi-cial School Visits, made by various parties, are thus 
reported: 


By Local Superintendents of Schools .................... 
By Clergymen of different Religious Persuasions ........ 
By Municipal Councillors ............................... 
By Magistrates ......................................... 
By Judges and Members of Parliament .................. 
By the S.chool Trustees .................................. 
By other Persons ........................................ 


In 1854. 
6,866 
3,0.30 
1,409 
1,365 
173 
15,537 
11,338 


In 1853. 
7,055 
2,587 
1,377 
1,272 
99 
1-5,198 
11,681 
39,269 


Grand Total ........................................ 39,718 


The gross increase over 1853 is nearly 50'0 visits, and shows that public interest 
in the Schools, as indicated by these visits, steadily increases rather than diminishes. 
These visits are invaluable as a means of stimulating both Teachers and Pupils to 
industry and proficiency in their daily duties. 
(5) The number of Lectures delivered .by Local Superintendents in the different 
School Sections amounted to 2,238-a decrease of 49, as còmpared with 1853. Though 
an arduous duty in some cases, still it ought to be steadily persevered in, as, by this 
means, precious seed is sown, public interest is maintained and the zeal of both Trustees 
and Teachers animated. Some" village Hampden," or hitherto "mute inglorious 
Milton," may thus be fired to deeds of virtue and renown; Or parents, who should 
otherwise neglect the instruction of their children, might, by this means, be induced 
to afford them facilities to acquire position and education which they should not other- 
wise attain. Let it never be said of any part of Canada,- 


II Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid, 
Some heart once pregnant with .celestial fire; 
Hands that rod of Empire might have sw.ayed, 
Or wak
d to ecstasy the living lyre; 
But knowledge to their eyes her ample J;mge, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne'er unroll;" 
But let School .superintendents, Trustees and Teachers, each in his appropriate 
sphere, promote and foster that greatest of all public interests, next to the diffusion of 
Christianity,-the Universal Education of the People. 


VII. THE GnA
r:J\IAR ,SCHooLs.-Table F herewith appended, contains the best and 
fullest information which this Department has been enabled to collect in regard to the 
intermediate Institutions in our Public School System. As preliminary to the more 
complete, methodical and satisfactory Report, which I hope ,to be enabled to present 
next year, it is valuable as a basis of reference and comparison for future years. The 
following summary of the actual state of the Grammar Schools of Upper Canada in 
1854, the year before the present Law and Regulations came into force, shows that 
there were Sixty-four Grammar rSchools; of which Twenty-six were situated in thp. 
County Towns, and are, therefore, called Senior County Grammar Schools. Of the 6.1 
there are reported:- 
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17 Junior and 4 
24 Junior and 12 
31 Junior and 21 
30 Junior and 16 
30 Junior and 12 
25 Junior and 12 
24 Junior and 11 
18 Junior and 15 
19 Junior and 6 
15 Junior and 8 
16 Junior and 6 
9 Junior and 5 
10 Junior and 4 
7 Junior and 6 
7 Junior and 5 
7 Junior and 1 
6 Junior and 1 
6 Junior and 
2 Junior and 2 
2 Junior and 1 
1 Junior and 1 
Geography. 
1 .Junior and 
Latin. 
1 Junior and 
1 Junior and 
18 Junior and 8 
12 Junior and 9 
9 Junior and 5 
Bible. 


Senior, or 33 per cent., received Pupils unable to read. 
Senior, or 56 per cent., received Pupils unable to write. 
Senior, or 81 per cent., did not teach Canadian History. 
Senior, or 72 per cent., did not teach Grecian History. 
Senior, or 66
 per cent., did not teach trigonometry. 
Senior, or 58 ,per cent., did not tea,ch Roman History. 
Senior, or 541 per cent., did not teach Ancient Geography 
Senior, or 5H per cent., did not teach French. 
Senior, or 39 per cent., did not teach Mensuration. 
Senior, or 36 per cent., did not teach Greek. 
Senior, or 34 per cent., did not teach English History. 
Senior, Qr 22 per cent., did not teach Greek, or French. 
8enior, or 22 per cent., did not teach Book-keeping. 
Senior, or 20, per cent., did not teach any of the NatuJ'al Sciences. 
Senior, or 19 per cent., did not teach English Composition. 
Senior, or 12
 per cent., did not teach Algebra. 
Senior, or 11 per cent., did not teach Ancient or Mo.dern History. 
Senior, .or 9% per cent., did not teach Euclid. 
Senior, or 6 per cent., did not teach Writing. 
Senior, or 4
 per cent., did not teach Modern Geography. 
Senior, or 3 per cent., did not teach Ancient or Modern 


Senior, or H per cent., did not teach either French, Greek, or 


Senior, or H 
Senior, or 1! 
Senior, or 40
 
Senior, or 33 
Senior, or 22 


per cent., did not teach History or Geography. 
per cent., did not teach Arithmetic. 
per cent., were not opened or closed with Prayer. 
per cent., did not use either Bible or Testament. 
per cent., had neither Prayer nor reading of the 


(2) The Grammar .schools have hitherto had to contend against innumerable 
difficulUes and drawbacks. The chief of which has been the utter absence of any 
recognized System in tReir management, or any Curriculum, or fixed standard of 
education. Each School was independent of every other Grammar ISchool, and all were 
officially isolated from the Common School,-their natural source of supply-on the 
one hand, and from the University Colleges,---.their natural limit of instruction,-on 
the other. In addition to this, their means (Jf raising funds for their support were 
limited to the Legislative aid and the Fees received for Tuition. It is to be hoped that 
provision will shortly be made, as I have already recommended, to place the Grammar 
Schools on a f'Doting of equality (as it regards their ability to assess and collect money 
for the erection, repairing and maintenance of the Schools), with the Common Schools 
in Cities, Towns, and Villages. This would at once place them in a position to accom- 
plish the object of their establishment, and would tend to raise the tone and standard 
of education in their respective ,Counties. But, although, until recently, the Grammar 
Schools had very little means, or opportunity, to promote this object, still a few of 
them did rise above these peculiar difficulties,-a proceeding ,which was highly creditable 
to the Masters who conducted them; yet, these Schools, being without any determinate 
position, the majority of .them failed to exhibit either the characteristics, or legitimate 
fruits, of a good Common, or Grammar, ISchool. This anomalous state of things happily 
ceased in 1854; and the Programme of Classification and Studies, which has heen 
adopted by the Council of Public Instruction approved by Your E.xcellency-in-Council 
will, when it comes into operation next August, no doubt, effect a most salutary and 
important change. This Programme with the accompanying Rules and Regulations, 
and the prescribed Ust of Text-books. will .be found in Appendix E.. The expenditure 
for the salaries of Masters and for Maps and Apparatus, Repairs and ,contingencies in 
1854 amounted to 12,763 pounds 16 shillings and 6 pence (n2,763 16s. 6d.), 5,485 
pounds of this sum (
5,485) were contributed by the Legislature, through the Education 


.Nefther the) list of Text Books for Grammar School
. nor Appendix E. Is In!';erted in 
thIs Volume. They can be seen in the Appendices to the .Journals of the House of Assem- 
bly for 1854-55. 
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Department; 4,3.4 pounds 3 shillings and 1 pence (.E4,374 3s. 4d.) were received from 
fees; and 2,904 pounds 13 shillings and 4 pence (.E2,904 13s. 4d.) were received from 
}1unicipal Assessments and from other sources. 


(3) With a view to give some information in regard to the past condition and 
resources of the Grammar 'Schools of Upper 'Canada, I addressed the fOllowing Note to 
the Provincial S'ecretary some time ago: 


" As I am anxious to present in my Annual Report as complete a view as possible of 
state of Education in Upper Canada, I will feel greatly obliged to you if you will have 
the kindness to cause a Statement of the amounts paid to the several County Grammar 
Schools in Upper Canada, and any other statistical information respecting the Grammar 
Schools which may have been given to your Department to be prepared and transmittted 
to me as early as convenient." 


To this Note the fOllowing reply 'Was sent to me: 
II In reference to your request I beg to state that you will find the amounts paid 
(under the provisions of the Act of 1841, 4th and 5th Victoria, Chapter 19), to the 
several Schools in question stated in the 'ScheduJe herewith transmitted. 
U In addition to this, the Grammar School in each County is entitled to t100 per 
annum. 
.. I regret to say that the returns transmitted to the Government from the Boards 
of Grammar Schools throughout Upper Canada do not supply any statistical information 
of a satisfactory character respecting them." 
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STATEMENT, SHEWING THE MONEYS ApPROPRIATED TO THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS IN UPPER 
CANADA FOR THE YEAR 1852, UXDER THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS ACT OF 1841. 


County. 


Appropria tion 
for 1852. 


Amounts paid to Schools at 


I 
INumber of 
I Pupils 
attending 
I School. 


f s. d. f. s. d. 
Carleton 96 0 0 { Richmond .......... 6-1 0 0 42 
. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. ,Byto\vn ............ 32 0 0 42 
Essex and Lambton .. . . . . . . . . . . . . 84 0 0 { : Sand
vich. . . .. .. . .. . 3-1 0 0 24 
Sarnla ............. 50 0 0 50 
{ Xewburgh .......... 54 0 0 98 
Frontenac, Lennox and Addington. . ]64 0 0 Napanee ........... 5-1 0 0 :::130 
Bath............. .. 40 0 0 62 
Kingston ........... 16 0 0 45 
Haldimand ...................... 57 0 0 I............................. . 
Hastings .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 96 0 0 Belleville .......... 96 0 0 60 
Huron, Perth and Bruce .......... 117 0 0 I Goderi ch. . .. . . . . . . . . 100 0 0 35 
Kent .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 54 0 0 I Chatham ..... . . . . . . 5-1 0 0 
I {' Perth .............. 23 0 0 :::226 
Lanark and Renfrew ... . . . . . . . . . . I 113 0 0 Smith's Falls... .. .. 30 0 0 48 
I Lanark ............ 30 0 0 39 
I Renfrew ........... 30 0 0 50 
I ( Brockville . . . . . . . . . . 20 0 0 41 
I 
Leeds and Grenville .. . . .. .. . . . . . .1 155 0 0 I Prescott ........... 55 0 0 38 
r Gananoq ue. . . . . . . . . . 35 0 0 24 
I Kemptville . . . . . . . . . 45 0 0 31 
Lincoln and WeIland. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 133 0 0 : Grimsby.. .. ...... .. 45 0 0 38 
{ Loudoo . .. .. .. .. .. . . bO 0 0 50 
Middlesex and Elgin. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 198 0 0 S1. Thomas. .. .' .. .. 55 0 Û 32 
I Caradoc ........ . . . . 50 0 0 46 
I ,Vienna ............. 43 0 0 63 
Norfolk. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . I 65 0 0 ,Sinlcoe . . . . . . . . . . . . . 65 0 0 46 
Northumberland and Durham..... \ 188 0 0 { Port Trent.. .. .. . . . . 9-1 0 0 30 
Bowmanville ....... 9-1 0 0 30 
Oxford .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 *151 0 0 { Woodstock ......... 70 0 0 45 
r II ngersoll ....... . . . . 50 0 0 
Peterborough and Victoria ...... . '1 83 0 0 I 
.e:

'


'



:. : : : : : : . . 

 . . 
. . 
 
Prescott and Russell. .. .. .. .. .. .. -13 0 0 
Prince Edward..................' 57- 0 0 { Demorestville... .. .. 28 10 
I 25 
Simcoe .. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 Consecon ........... 28 10 32 
81 0 0 { Barrie. . . . . . . . . . . . . . 31 0 0 36 
Bond Head ......... 5u 0 0 35 
Stormont, Dundas and Glengarry " I 141 0 0 { Williamstown ...... 70 10 0 64 
Dundas ............ 70 10 0 75 
Wellington, Waterloo and Grey.... 203 0 0 { ; Guelph. . . .. .. .. .. . . 100 0 0 
Elora .............. 100 0 0 
f Hamilton........... 100 0 0 93 
Galt (per annum).. . . 60 0 0 26 
Wentworth, Halton and Brant..... I t373 0 0 
 Ancaster. .......... 100 0 0 48 
l Brantford f per annum) 60 0 0 
Paris (per annum). .. 60 0 0 
f Toronto ............ 85 16 8 42 
Kewmarket. .' .. .. .. 80 10 10 69 
York, Ontario and Peel. . . . . . . . . . . -l08 0 0 1 Whitby ............ 80 10 10 80 
Street
ville... .' .. .. 80 10 10 31 
Richmond Hill. . . . . . 80 10 10 26 
I 


* IncluùinJ:r r,52 from last y{'ar. t Incll1dinl! f:l08 from last }C'ar. ::\.t noth l'nitpr! GIRmmar Rnd Common f'chools 
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VIII. THE PROVINCIAL NOR:\[AL AND MODEL SCHOOLS.-This Institution, SO highly 
prized and so graphically described (in his Despatch to the Colonial Secretary) by 
Your Excellency's immediate Predecessor, the Earl of Elgin, as .. the Seed Plot of the 
System," still continues to exert a most salutary influence upon our entire School 
System. The Teachers trained here are eagerly sought for from all parts of the Pro- 
vince, at the end of each Session; and were the supply even greater than it is the 
demand would still equal it. 
(2) The \\ hole number of Applicants who have been admitted to receive instruction 
from 1847 to 1854, was 1,476-929 males and 547 females, or about 200 per annum. ot 
these, 736 received Certificates of attendance, or proficiency, on leaving-479 males and 
257 females. In addition to the Student-teachers in training in the Normal School, 
there are also 400 children (200 boys and 200 girls) which receive instruction in the 
Model Schools connected with the Institution. The weekly fees received from these 
Pupils amounted in 1854 to 1:539. Thus the principle of requiring a municipality to 
contribute an equal amount to the Legislative Grant in aid of Common ISchools Is 
maintained, and additional means are also secured for carrying on the Schools with 
efficiency. The total expenditure of the Normal and Model Schools for 1854 amounted 
to 5;3,403 17s., including the weekly allowance made to the Student-teachers. 


IX. OTHER EDt:"C-\.TIONAL INSTITUTIONS.-All the information which the Education 
Department has been able to procure, in regard to the other Educational Institutions 
of the Province, is embodied in Table 1 of the Statistics of this Report. From it we 
learn that there are in Upper Canada, nine Colleges, four of which are possessed of 
University Powers. Nineteen Academies, or Higher Schools. One hundred and eighty- 
six Private Schools O'f various kinds. Fifty-five Separate Schools (Forty-tour Roman 
Catholic, three Protestant, and eight Coloured). 
The attendance at these Institutions is, 806 at the Colleges, 866 at the Academies, 
4,607 at the Private Schools. 
The expenditure of these Institutions for the year 1854, has been estimated, from 
the best information within the reach of this Department, to be Thirty-one thousand 
five hundred and seventy-five pounÇls (1:31,575). 
(2) The total number of Educational Institutions in Upper Canada is 3,512-an 
increase of 122 over 1853,-attended by 
14,734 Students and Pupils-an increase of 
11,581 over last year. 


X. SYSTE
I OF PUBLIC LIBRARlEs.-Before noticing the steps which have been taken 
to introduce this branch of our System of Public Instruction, I will reply to the only 
objections made to it: It has been objected, 
.. That the purchase and sale of -School Requisites and Books for Public Libraries, 
ought to be left to private enterprise,-that the Government ought not to have a Map, 
or Book, Establishment fOr the supply of Schools and Municipalities with these essential 
instruments of sound education and general knowledge,-that the private trader ought 
not to be injured by Government, -with whom he is unable to compete." 


REPLY: IF THE LEGISLATURE ESTABLISHES PUBLIC SCHOOLS, IT IS ITS DUTY TO PROVIDE 
THE:\I WITH FACILITIES FOR THE PROMOTION OF THEIR EFFICIENCY. 


2. This objection is based upon the acknowledged fact, that &hool Requisites and 
Books are supplied to local Municipalities much more economically and advantageously 
for the latter by the aid of Government than by private traders. It is then a question, 
whether the interests of Public Schools and :\lunicipalities are first to be CO'l1sulted, 
or those of private individuals? 
3. It is also to be observed, that the same objection may be urged upon the same 
ground and with equal force against any System of Public Schools whatever, as they 
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Interfere with the calling of the Private Teacher and Tutor; for, in proportion to the 
excellence 0"1 Public Schools, and the degree in which they are aided by the Legislative 
Grants and local Assessments, and education to individual thus cheapened, will Private 
Schools decline, and the interests of Private Teachers be affected? 
4. The same objection lies equally against all endowments, or public aid, to Colleges, 
es the calling of the Private Tutor is thereby injured, and, for the most part, extinguished 
in regard to the whole business of Collegiate Teachin"g. The interests of a class of 
Private Teachers are as much entitled to protectjon against the competition of Public 
Schools, as are the interests of a class of private Booksellers to protection against the 
competition of Government in supplying the pub1ic 'Schools with the requisite Maps, 
Apparatus and Libraries. If the interest of an individual, or a class, are to be placed 
before those of the community at large, then there can be no System of Public Instruc- 
tion wlÌatever, nor any public aid to any branch of the education of the people. But 
such an objection has never been admitted in the -Government and Legislation of any 
enlightened .country. 
5. The ground on which the Public Schools and Municipalities are provided with 
School Requisites and Libraries, through the medium of a Public Department, and by 
means of Public Grants, is as unquestionable as it is simple and obvious. It is the 
legitimate consequence of having Public Schools, for, if a people determine througb 
the Legislature that they will ha\"e Public Schools at all, it is clear that those SChOO!3 
should be made as efficient as possible, and that nothing should be omitted to render 
them so. If it is, therefore, the duty of the Legislature to p,romote the education of 
the people by the establishment of Public Schools, it is equally its duty to provide aU 
possible facilities and means for supplying those Schools with the Maps, Apparatus. 
and Libraries, which render them most instrumental in educating and instructing th
 
people. . 
6. The Legislature will, therefore, no doubt, make the same provision for aiding 
Public Schools and Municipalities, in providing themselves with School Maps, Appar- 
atus and Libraries, as it has done for the Training and suppo.rt of their Teachers; and 
the unseemly opposition which has been attempted by two or three newspapers, in the 
Interest of as many selfish Booksellers, has hitherto found no echo in the voice of the 
Press generally, and not a single response within the halls of the Legislature. 
7. The objection too, is founded upon a false view of the legitimate '3pnere of 
Government duty and private enterprise. It is as much the duty of Government to 
adopt the most economical and effective means to furnish the Public Schools with all 
the needful Appliances and Instruments of usefulness, as to provide these for anyone of 
its own Departments. The extent and manner in which it does so, must depend on 
circumstances, and is a matter for the exercise of its own discretion, irrespective of any 
pretensions o.f private, against public, interests. The private Bookseller has a right 
to sell 'his Books as he pleases; and each .school Section and Municipality, and ea-ch 
Public Body of every description, as well as each private individual, and not less the 
Government, has a right to purchase Books where and of whom they please. Each 
Municipality, as well as the Legislative Assembly itself, may have its own Library 
procured and imported by a private Agent, and not by a public Trader to whom large 
additional prices must be paid for his risks and profits. 
8. Besides, nearly all of the Maps and other arUcles of School Apparatus, and most 
of the Books for the Libraries, were unknown in the Country and would have been 
unknown, had they not been introduced by the agency of a Public Department. I be- 
lieve that private Booksellers have largely profited by what I have done in this respect; 
that they have found a demand for many books which, no doubt, have first been made 
known in the official catalogue of the E,ducation Department, and through the medium 
of the Public School LibrarIes. They have the entire and exclusive possession of the 
field of private trade; and with this they should be satisfied, without claiming to be 
t
e sole and uncontrolled medium of supplying the Public Schools and ::\'runiclpalitles 
with Books and School Apparatus at a higher cost. 
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9. I have also considered it my duty to import nothing that could be produced in 
the Country. I get most of the l\laps mounted and many of them coloured in Toronto; 
I have introduced ::\lodels of School Furniture, and encouraged its domestic manufacture, 
so that it is now becoming an important branch of business. All our Common School 
Books are now printed in the Country; and I hope the day is not far distant when, in 
the largest sense, Oanada will be a book publishing, as well as a book reading, Country. 
10. Having noticed, perhaps more formally than was necessary, this only and narrow 
objection against Public Libraries, I will now state the steps which .have been taken 
to establish this vitalI) important branch of our System of Public Instruction, and some 
of its results .and !advantages. 
11. The first practical step to.wards establishing Public School Libraries in Upper 
Canada, was taken in the autumn of 1850.* In that year, and in 1851, the preliminary 
arrangements were made with the chief Publishers in England and the United States, 
to supply the Education Department" ith quantities of such works as might be selected 
by me, and approved by the Council of Public Instruction for Upper Canada. 
12. In 1853-4, the arrangements in regard to this important branch of our System 
of Public Instruction were perfected; and towards the close of the year-(having ob- 
tained the necessary supply of Books from England and the United States)-the first 
Library was despatched from the Education Department. Since that time, the Officers 
of the Department, charged rwith this special duty, have been incessantly engaged in 
receiving Books, and in despatching Libraries to every part of Upper Canada. Up to 
the date of this Report there were despatched from the Library and l\Iap Depositories, 
Libraries containing 105,509 Volumes. A detailed statement of the number of Libraries 
sent out, the names and designation of the )Iunicipalities and .school Sections, which 
have procured Libraries, the amounts contributed from local sources for this subject, 
the number of Volumes sent out in each department of literature, and other statistical 
information in regard to Libraries up to the close of 1854, will be found on referring 
to Table K, of this Report. 
13. It will be seen by Table K of this Report how widely the advantages of these 
Public Libraries have already been diffused. Each of the forty-two Counties in Upper 
Canada, with the exception of Addington, Bruce and Victoria, has availed itself of the 
facilities for the establishment of School Libraries, which the Department, through the 
liberality which the Legislature has been enabled to afford. They have been equally 
open to the most distant Séhool Sections, as well as to the l\Ietropolis,-to the most 
remote and thinly inhabited l\1unicipalities, as 'Well as to the most populous and 
wealthy. Each has been aided from the Legislative Grant for Libraries, and supplied. 
with Books, according to the extent of their own exertions, and the amount of money 
contributed from their own resour-ces. 
14. As a singular instance of how little influence distance can have in preventing 
the establishment of Public Libraries, I may mention that, while very respectable 
Libraries have been despatched to the extreme northern Townships of the Pro vincI:', 
bordering on the Ottawa River, not a single Book has yet been procured for Public 
School Libraries in either of the populous and important Cities of Toronto, Ottawa, or 
London; while the School Authorities in 8ach of these Cities complain of a want of 
some additional inducements to encourage the idle boys in their streets to attend the 
Schools and enjoy the advantages of instruction. It is but reasonable to suppose that, 
if the inducement of free access to the interesting and often beautifully illustrated 
works on various IDranches of knowledge and of social duties (in the .. Practical Life" 
Section of the official Catalogue), which are usually supplied, were held out and ex- 
plained to the parents of those children, or to the lads themselves, the groups of idle, 
listless, or mischievous Boys, would. in a short time, be very materiallY lessened. 
Young people are easily interested, and soon acquire a taste of reading, but, when left 


.See Chapter X, pages 97-99 of the Tenth Volume of the Documentary History. See also 
pages 190-201 of the same Tenth Volume. 
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to themselves, instead of to the companionship of good Books, this taste soon degenerates 
into a morbid craving for the most dangerous and worthless productions of the press.* 
15. The magnitude and importance of this noblest feature of our Public School 
System was deeply felt 'by Lord Elgin, who, in one of his Valedictory Addresses, delivered 
on leaving the Province, referred to the- 


.. TOW
SHIP AND COUNTY LIBRARIES AS THE CROWN AND GLORY OF THE INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE PROVINCE," 


This is certainly the true light in which we view such great instruments, in the 
hand of Providence, for t):le amelioration of society and the .enlightenment of the public 
mind. The youth attending our SchoOls are taught to read, and read they will, either 
for good or evil. It, therefore, becomes an important and momentous question in all 
Systems of Public Instruction, how shall this wånt be supplied,-this craving for intel- 
lectual food be satisfied. The question has ever been an anxious one with me. Each 
step has ôeen -carefully pondered, and each conclusion has been 
autiously arrived at. 
It is, therefore, a matter of satisfaction to know, that this care and anxiety has not been 
in vain. but that there will have been put into circulation in Upper Canada, before 
these pages are printed, upwards of 110,000 Volumes of choice and excellent works, 
relating to almost every department of literature and science.t 
16. The many references to the popularity and usefulness of these Libraries con- 
tained in the extracts from the remarks of the Local Superintendents, as given in 
Appendix A of this Report,:!: shew the great good which the circulation of the Books 
already sent out has accomplished. It is hoped that the Legislature will concur in the 
JtDpropriatio'l1 of a still further SUlIll to aid in the diffusion of additional light and know- 
lpdge in Upper Canada, and the source of much comfort and enjoyment during the long 
nights of our Canadian Winter.
 
It has been objected, that our School System has been adopted from that established 
In the State of Massachusetts,-the tendency of which is alleged, by the objectors, to 
irreligion. I reply that the Religious features of our School System have been derived 
from the Irish School System,
whose Text-books and General Regulations have been 
adopted; II-that the only feature of the Massachusetts School System whi
h has been 
introduced into Upper Oanada is the principle of supporting Schools by a rate upon 
property, and thus making the ISchools free; but this is at the option {)If each M'unici- 
pality. However, as to the Religious and Moral character and tendency of the Massa. 
chusetts School System,-the testimony of competent and unexceptionable Witness8s 
may be given-she\\ ing how perfectly ignorant the Canadian objectors are on a subject 
on 
ich they have written so 
onfidently, and make assertions so unjust and unfounðed. 
This testimony, and an explanation of the circumstances under which it was given, 
will be found in Appendix G of this Report. 


NOTE.-The evidence in regard to the" Religiðu!' ana ,foral tendency of the 
Massachusetts School Rystem," given in Appendix G of this Report, extending to 


.President Eliot. of Harvard University has lately called attention to thi
 perniciou
 
cIas<< of Ilterature and to its evil Influences. See Note on page 294 of the Tenth Volume 
of the Documentary History. 
tWhen the Educational Depository was closed In 1877 the number of Prize and Library 
Pooks 
ent out by it amounted to one million, two hundred and fourteen thousand, four 
hunðred and -eventy-one Volumes: (1,214,471.) 
:j:These "Extracts," although most Interesting, are not inserted. They can be seen in 
the AppendiX: to the .Journals of the House of Assembly for 1854-55. 
Un 1850, the Lep;I!>lature made a grant of Twelve thousand dollars, ($12,000,) per annum 
for the establishment and support of School Libraries and In 1853 it made a further grant 
of Fou,rteen Thol!sand Dollars ($14,000) per annum,' or $24,000 in all, for the e
tablish- 
YH'nt and extenSIon of Public Libraries, in connection with the Grammar and Common 
Schools of Upper Canada. 
In the !':ame year. (1853), the Legislature made a further grant of Ten thousand dollars. 
($10,000), a year. to be expended In pr'ovlding the Grammar and Common Schools In Upper 
Canada with Maps and Apparatus, etcetra. 
II See page 71 of the Tenth Volume of the Documentary History. in connection with pages 
155-157 of the Sixth Volume. In regard to the IrIsh National Text-books; see aho Chapter 
XIII. of the same Sixth Volume, page 273. 
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twenty-seven pages, is not inserteÜ here, as it can be seen in the ..Appendices to the 
J ollrllal of the House of Assembly for 1854:, 55. 
Ta-bles Sand T of this Report .contain a summary of interesting facts. The first 
(Table oS) shews the total amount granted by the Legislature for the support of the 
entire system of Public Schools in Upper Canada connected with this Department; and, 
also, the corresponding alù.ount contributed by the different Municipalities fQr the same 
object. From this financial summary, it appears that the aggregate of the. yearly 
Legislative Aid, in favour of the Public Schools, amounted to Thirt)-nine thousand two 
hundred and fifty four pounds, twelve shillings and eight peuce (.E39,254 12s. 8d.) and 
the Local EqUIvalent to Forty thousand five hundred and ninety-eight pounds, two 
shillings and five pence (.E-:l:O,598 2G. 5d.). This is independent of the large sums con- 
tributed by the people themselves, through the School Trustee Corporations, amounting 
to One hundred and thirty-three thousand, one hundred and thirty-two pounds twelve 
shillings and seven pence (n33,123 12s. ïd), or. to a total sum of One hundrEd and 
seventy-three thousand, seven hundred and thirty pounds fifteen shillings (.E173,730 
15s. Od.) contributed from local sources; making a grand aggregate of Two hundred ant 
twelve thousand nine hundred and eighty-five pounds seven shillings and eight pence 
(.E212,9'85 7s. 8d.) expendEd in 1854, for the maintenance .and support of the Grammar 
and Common Schools in Upper Canada, under the supervision of this Department. 
Table T exhibits an interesting tabular view of the comparative results of the Public 
School System, from 1842 to 1854 inclusive.. This Statistical Table is worthy of careful 
study. It shews at a glance the steady intelle.ctual progress which has been made in 
Upper Canada, during the last twelve years. This progress is 'but an earnest of what 
may yet, under Providence, be reached during the next twelve years, and which, if it 
at all keeps pace with the past, '" ill place Canada among the first Educating Countries 
in the World. 
TORONTO, March, 1855. EGERTON RYERSON. 


A PAPER ILLUSTRATIYE OF THE S'rATE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
CO)I)IOX- SCHOOL SYSTE:
I OF UPPER CANADA, 1842-185--1. 


The System of Public Elementary Education in Upper Canada has now been in 
operation a sufficient length of time to enable us to determine how far it has accom- 
plished the object of its establishment. 
The history of Popular Education in Upper Canada divides Itself Into three periods: 
(l) The first dates from the year 1816, when legislative provision was first made for the 
establishment and maintenance of Common Schools;t (2) the second dates from the 
Union of the Provinces in 1841; and (3) the third embraces the years 1850-1855,-1850 
being the date of the passsing of the School Act, which forms the ground-work of the 
Common 
chool System. 
Each of these periods' constitute a separate epo,ch in the history of Common Schools 
In Upper Canada; and each Is marked by some peculiar feature of its own; but unitpd 
they present conclusive evidence of a silent but gradual progress towards the solution 
of that long unsettled question,-the entire pracUcabiIity of a National System of 
Education, commensurate with the wants of an intelligent and enlightened people, and 
enlisting the sympathies of all classes of citizens in its support. 
4. We are entirely destitute of statistical information in regard to the character 
and condition of our Common Schools during the long interval of 15 years-from 1816 
to 1842. We can, therefore, only give a summary of our progress from the year 1842 to 
1854, as follows:- 


,t) 


*This Table is inserted on next page, under the heading of a II General Statistical Ab- 
.tract" etcetera. 
tThe Act of 1816. authorizing the establishment of Common Schools, is printed on pages 
102-104 of the First Volume of the Documentary History of Education in Upper Canada. 
V.-13 
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A GENERAL 
Exhibiting the Comparative State and Progress of Education in Upper Canada, 
Normal and :\Iodel Schools, during the years 18J2 to 1854 inclusive. 


Subjects compared. 


18J2 


1846 


Kú. 1 
-I 


1 Adult population in Upper Canada. .... .. 486,055 
2 Population between the age:; of five and 
sixteen years ........................ 
3 Colleges in operation ................... 
4 County Grammar Schools and Academies. . 
5 Private Schools reported.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 
6 Xormal and .i\1odel Schools for Upper 
Canada. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
7 Total Common Schools in operation as 
reported. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 
8 Grand Total Educational Establishments 
in operation in Upper Canada.. .. . . .. . . 1,795 j 
9 Free Schools reported in operation... .. . .INo reports 
10 Total Students attending Colleges and . 
11 To
:{V






s' 
ti

di

'Å

d

i

 '

dT
o reports I 
County Grammar Schools. .. .. .. .. .. . . ,No reports 
12 I Total Pupils attending Private Schools.. Xo reports 
13 'Total Students and Pupils attending 

 ormal and :Uodel Schools for Upper I 
Canada. . .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. Ko reports 
1J Total Pupils attending the Common 
, Schools of (;"pper Canada....... .. .. .. 
15 I Grand Total Students and Pupils attend- 
ing Universities. Colleges, Academies. 
Grammar. Private and Common Schools 
16 Total amount available for the Salaries 
of Common School Teachers in Upper 
Canada . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . fJ 1 ,500 
Iï Total amount levied or subscribed for the 
erection or repair of School Houses .. .. X 0 reports .- 
18 Grand total available for Teachers' 15 
Salaries and the erection and repairs .
 
of School Houses..... .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. No reports 
 
19 Amount received by other Educational 
 
Institutions.......................... .No reports Q,) 
20 Grand total available for Educational 
 
purposes in Upper Canada.. '. .. .. .. .' [Ko reports 
 
21 TOð

la

n

l.

 .





 .







 .i
 




I ...... 
 
Total )Iale School Teachers in Upper 
, Canada. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 
Total Female School Teachers in Upper 8 
, Canada. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 ...... 
22 : A 
c
;oÎ 

l
::n O{:

l
t

 b
c
 


ìili

 î 
23 Teacher. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .1 
 
Xet average attendance of Pupils at the, a 
, Common Schools during the Summer of , No reports Z 
Xet average attendance of Boys at the 
Common Schools during the Summer of ,No reports I 
Xet average attendance of Girls at the 
I Common Scbools during the Summer of'No reports 
2.1 Xet average attendance of Pupils at the I 
I Common Schools during the Winter of.. No reports 
,Xet average attendance of Boys at the 
, Common Schools during the Winter of.. No reports 
IXet average attendance of Girls at the 
COffimon Schools during the Winter of.. 'No reports 
I 


lU,J.l3 
5 
*25 
*4J 


1,721 


65,978 


65,978 


I 
18J3 


18H 


18J5 


*622,570 
183,539 202,913 20J,580 
5 5 5 
*25 *30 *31 
*60 *65 *80 
2,610 2,736 2,589 



 
....... I 2,700 2,836 2 ,705 
g No reports No reports No reports 

 ' I I 
if.:. No reports 
o reportslXo reports 

 I I 
+" 
o reports No report:" No reports 
.2 K 0 reports No reports No reports 

t I I 

 No reports No reports No reports 
<:) 
ce 


....... 
a 
Q,) 

 
,;:: 
:1J 
:::. 

 

 
õ 

 


96,756 


101,912 


110,002 


96,756 


110,002 


101,912 



51 ,714 I 
71 ,514 
61 ,906 
(0 reportslNo report,ro report.<; 
Ko report!') j No report:;INo reports 
I I 
INo reportsiXo reports No reports 
No reportsiNo reportslXo reports 
I 


2,860 


2,925 


tfJ 
:a 
-+J 


Not separately reported 
Not separately reported 


7i 


8
 


8 


INo reports l No reportslNo reports 
I NO reports No report
l
o reports 
No reportslNo reportslNo reports 
,No reports No reportsjNo reports 
INO reports So reportsjNo reports 
INo reports No reports No reports 
I 


" An approximation only. no specific information havin2 been received by the Department. 
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STATISTICAL ABSTRACT, 
as connected with Universities. Col]eges, Academies, Grammar, Private. Common, 
Compiled from Returns in the Education Department. 


18H 


230,975 
6 
32 
96 I 


18-18 


725,879 


2-11,102 
6 
33 
117 


2 I 


18-19 


253,364 
7 
39 
157 


2 


2,727 I 2,800 2.871 
2,863 I 2,958 I 3,076 
X'o reports,Xo reports,
o reports 


700 


1,100 
1,831 


740 
1,115 
2,345 


773 
1,120 
3,648 


256 


1850 



03,.t93 


259,258 
7 
57 
22-1 


2 


3,059 
3,3-19 
252 


2,070 
4,663 


12-1,829 130,739 138,465 151,891 


400 


131,360 135,295 1-1-1,-106 159,678 


1851 


1852 


930,551 953,239 


258,607 
7 
70 
159 


2 


2 
3.001 
3,239 
855 


262,755 
8 
74 
167 


3 
3,010 


632 


3,258 
901 
751 


1853 


268,957 
8 
79 
174 


3 
3,133 


3,397 
1,052 
756 


3,936 
3,822 


6-15 


1854 INo. 
1_- 


277,912 
9 

-1 
186 
3 
3,244 
3,515 
1,177 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


68-1 


2,800 
3,!HH 


370 


3,19.,1 
5,133 


356 


800 10 
5,153 11 
4,607 12 


7-13 


622 13 


168,159 179,587 194,736 204,168 14 


3,277 


2,551 


779 


9l) 


9 
83,390 
44,647 
38,7-13 
8-1,981 
49,060 
35,921 


175,895 189,310 203,993 217 ,356 15 


f.77 ,5Y9 

6.069 
88,-17
 
88.-129 
102.050 
113,991 n31,039 f:151 ,756 16 



o reportslX'o reports(o reports 
No reports 
o reportslXo reports 
Xo reports Xo reportsiXo reports 
Xo reports So reports So reports 


3,028 
2,365 
663 I 
I 
I 
81 1 
R 0 reports ' I 
Ko reports 
I 
No reports 


3,177 


2,507 


70,-159 
38,539 
31,920 


No repo-rts 76,711 
No reports 45,429 
No reports 31,282 


3,209 


2,505 


670 


9 


72,204 
39.382 
32,822 
78,-166 
46,402 
31,9b-1 



U,l89 I U9,33J 
25,09J 
30.630 

102,619 
121,38-1 
139,085 
161,669 

32,83.t 
36,989 
37,810 
n54,218 
176,07-1 
199,479 


3,-176 
2,697 


70-1 


9! 


76,8-12 
41 ,784 
35,040 
81,-169 
48,303 
33,161 


726 


3,388 
2,5-11 
8H 


3,539 
2,601 
938 


9 


10 
90,096 
48,668 
41 ,-128 
90,659 



43,868 


17 


f:195,62-1 


18 
19 
20 


85,161 
45,409 


39,752 


86,756 


49.,867 
36,889 


52,252 


37,407 



43,504 

239,128 


3,539 21 
2,508 
1,031 


9H 22 


91,880 23 
49,475 
42,405 
92,925 24 
52,696 
40,229 
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NOTE.-The Returns in the foregoing Table, up to the year 1847, are not very com- 
plete; but since that period they have been sufficiently so to establish a data by which 
to compare our yearly progress in Educational matters. The Returns are now pretty 
extensive, and embrace all Institutions of Learning from the Common School up tQ 
the University; but hitherto the sources of information regarding this látter class of 
Institutions have been rather private than official, which should not be the case. The 
Annual Report of a Department of Public Instruction should present, in one compre- 
hensive tabular view, the actual state and progress of all of our Educational Institu- 
tions-Primary, Intermediate and SuperIor. 
3. This Table, compiled from the Officia.l Records of the Education Department, 
exhibits in clear .and unmistakable light the satisfactory progress which Upper Canada 
has made in the great work of Public Instruction and enlightenment from 1842 to 1854. 


6. It proves that while the school population has increased at the rate ot about ten 
thousand per annum since 1842, (doubling itself in thirteen years), the Pupils at the 
Common Schools have increased at the rate of nearly twelve thousand per annum, (thus 
trebling the attendanoe -during the same period); that out of a school population Qf 
two hundred and sixty-nine thousand in 1853, one hundred and ninety-five thousand were 
attending school; and out of a school population of two hundred and seventy-eight 
thousand in 1854, two hundred and four thousand were attending school during one 
period of the year or other; that Free Schools have been multiplied; that the sums 
available for the salaries of Teachers, and for the purchase of Maps and Apparatu':l. 
have been augmented at the rate of Thirty thousand pounds, (
30,OOO), per annum; 
that the character and style of the School Houses and their. Architecture are greatly 
improved f,rom year to year; and that f.or all those material elements of education.al pros- 
per!ty, which are the true tests of intellectual progress, Upper Canada has not only 
much cause for -congratulation, but that she has the strongest reMon for an increased 
determination to guard sacredly and intact a Syste.m of Education capable of con- 
ferring so many advantages upon the Country. 


7. It may be proper to remark here that, although the Annual Reports of the Chief 
Superintendent of Education exhibit a continuous and satisfactory progress of the 
Upper Canada Common School System, these Reports have also exhibited its lights and 
shades, its failures and its successes; * and have pointed out with distinctness and 
emphasis the sources of weakness, the evils to be guarded against, and the points SU!3- 
ceptible of improvement. The statistical Tables of these Reports have been especially 
compiled to enable the Legislature and the public generally to test, by the severest 
scrutiny, every alleged success, and to analyse most critically the cause of any apparent 
failure. They enter minutely into every feature of the School System of Upper Canada 
-its Finances, the Attendance of Pupils, Modes of Teaching, Branches of Instruction, 
Books used, Qualification of Teachers, Condition of School Premises, Official Duties of 
Local Superintendents and School Visitors, Maps and Apparatus in use, and all other 
items of information which are necessar)' to any satisfactory inquiry into the working 
of a System of Public Instruction. An annual series of Reports, so constructed, wtll 
be available as a guide in future Legislation on this important suhject, ,besides furnish- 
Ing ample materials to the Historian for an accurate survey of our Educational State 
and Progress. 
8. To render the system of National Education in Upper Canada as effective as 
possible, the following, among others, were deemed essential in laying its foundation:-t 


.They are fully pourtrayed In a Paper appended to the Chief Superintendent"s Annual 
Report for 1853. See page 161 of this Volume. 
tThese points were fully discussed a.nd illustrated by the Chief Superintendent of Edu- 
cation in his Report on a System of Publfc Elementary Instruction for Upper Canada, 
printed on pages 138-211 of the Sixth Volume of the Documentary History. 
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(1) That the 'System itself should be based upon Christian Principles. 
(2) That it should provide for Municipal control and co-operation, and for Local 
management and oversight. 
(3) That it should embrace a Gradation of Schools-Primary, Intermediate and 
Superior-Cor the Grammar Schools). 
(4) That Departmental control should ,be advisory, Impartial and uniform; in some 
respeds judicial, (in so far as such questions involve the due expenditure of, and the 
careful accounting for, all School :1\Ioneys so expended); that the Department should 
prescribe the General Regulations, and provide facilities for improving tlìe condition 
of the Schools, furnishing them with superior Teachers, with Libraries, :Waps, Apparatus 
and Text-books; and that it should annually collect and embody in a General Report 
the grand result of the united labours of all persons engaged in this real work, for the 
information of the general public and the gUidance of the Legislature. 


9. The expediency of a comprehensive system of National Education, founded upon 
these principles, controlled by the Legislature and directed by an intelligent and respon- 
sible Provincial Officer, had long been felt and admitted by everyone. And such a 
System has been estabished in Canada by the unanimous and deliberate voice of her 
Legislature and people; and that System has now become one of the Great Institutions 
of the Province. It is interwoven into the very network of society. It is, as provided by 
law, controlled and sustained by every Municipality of the ProvInce. I
 is essential to 
our very existence as an intelligent people, and to the existence of our Civil and Religious 
Rights and Privileges. It is, therefore, a subject which cannot with safety be rudely 
or capridously dealt with. As a 
ational system its unity and completeness cannot be 
broken or imperilled at random. If any departure from the great and settled principles 
upon which it is wisely founded be expedient, that departure can only be justified 1)y 
the direct necessity, and should not be made in a partizan and de-national spirit. To 
mar its proportions, or to wound and pierce its vitals, is not a proceeding which should 
excite a feeling of satisfaction, or be regarded as a party triumph. The cause is too 
sacred. 


10. To maintain the Public School System of Upper Canada in its integrity, and 
to render it still more efficient, have ever been prominent objects with the Education 
Department. Every effort has been made to improve, extend and cOnßolidate that 
System; the facilities enjoyed by the Department for acquiring information in regard to 
the School Legislation, and experience and Systems in other Countries, have been 
unceasingly employed for the improvement of our own; and even now the active labours 
of the Chief Superintendent, while in Europe, are directed not only to the adoption of 
measures for perfecting the details of our School System and for providing additional 
facilities for the purposes of instruction in the Schools, but also to the establishment 
of an Educational Museum which, as a higher instrument or means of instruction, 
will be unequalled on this Continent. 
11. On the other hand, the unanimity with which the different Municipalities of 
Upper Canada continue to sustain the Educational System is in the highest degree 
saUsfactory and animating. It proves how sure is the hold which that system has 
acquired upon the feelings and affections of the people. .The desire to obtain good 
Teachers is evidenced by the unusual number of applications which is constantly being 
made at the Kormal ISchool for Trained Teachers. The supply does not equal the 
demand, although hitherto it was considered ample. The voluntary contribution 
during 1853-5 of about Ten thousand dollars, ($10,000), per annum for the Public School 
Libraries, in addition to the ordinary expenditure in support of the Schools, was a 
noble indication of the determination of the pEople of Upper Canada to avail themselves 
of the store-houses of knowledge which heretofore have been available only to a privi- 
leged few. The extraordinary demand for ::\laps, Apparatus and School Requisites, 
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which is continually being made upon the Education Department prove how sincere 
are the efforts of the Tru.stees and Rate-payers to elevate the character of the Schools, 
and to increase the Facilities of Instruction to the utmost extent. Add to this fact 
that not less than one-half "a miIIion of dollars, ($500,000.), are also annually contri- 
buted from Local Sources alone for the payment of the salaries of Common School 
Teachers, and we may well say that, as Canadians, we have reason to refer with pride 
to the exertions of the Municipalities and Trustees to sustain our Public Schools. 


12. With a spirit no less generous and enlightened has the Legislature of Canada 
seconded the efforts of the people in this great work. Thus far it has not permitted 
the subject of Education to be mixed up with the exciting political questions of the 
day. It has been discussed apart and in the true slJirit of Christian Patriotism. It 
has never yet degenerated into the symbol of a partizan warfare. And it is fervenPy 
hoped that it never will; that although now and then peculiarly exciting phases of the 
question may be under discussion, the great and paramount importance of the subject 
itself, and its National sacredness, will never 'be lost sight of, but that Legislature and 
people will still vie with each other in their eftorts to render our Educational System.. 
in the memorable words of Lord Elgin, (in speaking of the Public Libraries), still 
more" The ,Crown and Glory of the Institutions of the Province." 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF S(TPERI
TEXDENT OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR 1855. 


Too His Excellency Sir Edmund Walker Head, Gove1'nor-General. 
MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY:- 
In presenting to Your Excellency my Report of the Kormal, :Model, Grammar an1 
Common Schools of Upper Canada for the year 1855, I am happy to be able to state 
that there is no abatement in the progress of our System of Public Instruction, but a 
larger increase in the number of Pupils attending the Schools, and in the amount of 
moneys provided for their support by local self-imposed Rates on the part of the people, 
than has been reported during any preceding year. 
2. Hitherto, from motives of economy in printing these Annual Reports, I have 
inserted in them the Statistics of the Schools in the Townships only once a year,- 
limiting myself, during the four years out of five, to the Statistical School Returns 
from Counties. The last being the fifth year since I included .school Statistics of the 
Townships in my Returns, my present Report contains the ISchool Statistics of three 
hundred and fifty-nine Townships, as well as those from forty-two Counties, five Cities, 
sixteen Towns, five Towns with Municipalities only, and twenty Incorporated Villages 
of Upper Canada. The copious extracts which I have given in Appendix A from ths 
Reports of Local School Euperintendents, present, with intelligent and anxious faith- 
fulness, the darker as v. ell as lighter shades in regard to the provisions and operations 
of our whole School System.* The same remark applies to the first Reports of the 
Inspectors of Grammar -Schools in Appendix B.t The examination of the Statistical 
Tables and extracts of local School Reports is the best means of learning, or forming, .t 
correct and enlightened opinion of what are the principles and working of the System 
of Public Instruction in Upper Canada,-its obstacles, its progress, its success, its 
defects and excellencies. It may, however, be proper for me to make a few explanatory 
references and remarks on the subject. 


.These "Extracts" are too voluminous to be inserted with this Report; but they can be 
seen in the Appendices of the .Journals of the House of Assembly for 1856. 
tThese "first Reports" on the state of the Grammar Schools are inserted for obvious 
reasons. They wIll form a subsequent Separate Chapter to themselves. 
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I. CO'MMO'N SCHO'O'L .l\IO'NEYS,-ASSESSMENT AriD EXPENDITURE. 


Table A Df this RepDrt shows that while the Legislative SChDOI Grant apportioned 
to' the Municipalities last year amDunted to Twenty-four thDusand fDur hundred and 
seventy-fDur pounds, (
24,474), the local Municipal Assessment fDr SChODI purpDseø 
amounted to FDrty-five thDu.sand Dne hundred and twenty-three pDunds, (
45,123), 
nearly twice the amDunt of the Legislative School Grant, and being an increase Df 
Twelve thousand Dne hundred and twenty-six pounds, (n2,126), Dn the Municipal Assess- 
ment of the preceding year. 
The aggregate amDunt of the IDcal Trustees' School Assessments last year wa.g One 
hundred and nine thousand seven hundred and. eleven pounds, (n09,711), being, after 
deducting the equivalents nDt charged against it last year, amDunting to' FDrty-one 
thDusand six hundred and eighty-twO' pDunds, (
41,682), an increase over that Df the 
preceding year of Sixteen thDusand and fDrty-five pDunds, (n6,045). 
The amDunt Df Rate-bills Dn children and subscriptiDns last year was Thirty thou- 
sand eight hundred and seven pO'unds, (
30',807), a decrease O'f Five thDusand and ninety- 
twO' pounds, ($5,092), Dn that of the preceding year. 
The amDunt expended fDr Maps and Dther SChODI Apparatus was Two thousand and 
sixty-fDur pDunds, (
2,064), an increase Dn the preceding year Df One hundred and sixty- 
nine pounds, (n69). 
The amount expended on SChODI Sites and Buildings was Thirty-fDur thDusand two 
hunared and sevent
.-two pounds, (
34,272), an increase on the preceding year Df Twelve 
thousand Dne hundred and fifteen pounds, (n2,115). 
The amDunt expended in the payment Df Teachers' Salaries was One hundred and 
seventy thDusand and twenty-seven pDunds, (
170,027), being an increase in the pre- 
ceding year Df Twenty-five thDusand three hundred and nine pounds, (
25,309), Dr more 
than Dne hundred thO'usand dDllars. The increa.ge in the sums fDr the payment of 
Teachers' Salaries, and the erectiDn of SChDOI HDuses, is the truest and mDst practical 
test Df the prDgress of a SChODI System; and under bDth of these heads the Returns 
are more satisfactDry and encouraging. 
The total amount expended fDr CDmmDn SChDOI purpDses last year was Two hundred 
and twenty-fDur thousand eight hundred and eighteen pounds, (
224,818), being an 
increase Dn the expenditure of the preceding year Df Twenty-three thDusand seven 
hundred pounds, (
23, 700,), the largest increase which has ever taken place in one year 
in this branch of Public InstructiDn. 


II. SCHOOL POPULATIO'N AND 'CO'"}HION SCHO'OL PUPILS. 


AccDrding to Table B the SChDDI Population 'between the ages O'f 5 and 16 years 
was 297,623, 'being an increase Dn the preceding year of 19,711. 
The number Df children between thDse years attending SChDDI was 211,629, increase 
on the preceding year of 18,292. The number Df Pupils of other ages was 16,235, an 
increase O'f 5,404. The whDle number Df children attending the SChODls was 227,864, 
being an increase Dn the preceding year Df 23,696. . 
The number of BDYS attending the !SChODI;:; was 125,678, an increa.ge Df 12,793; the 
number Df Girls attending the SChDOls was 102,186, an increase Df 10,9<J3. 
The number of .. indigent children" repDrted as attending was 3,059, being a 
decrease of 808. 
This Table (B) exhibits also the c1a.gsificatiDn of Pupils, and shews a very gratify- 
ing increase in the more advanced classes Df Reading, and in the higher subjects Dr 
CDmmon School EducatiDn, such as Grammar, History, Book-keeping, Mensuration, 
Algebra, Geometry, elements Df Natural PhilO'sophy, VO'cal Music and Drawing. 


III. NU:àIBER O'F COMMO'N SCHO'Ol,S. AND 'VHEN ESTABLISHED. 
It appears frO'm Table C that there were in 1855, 3.525 ISChDOl Sections in Upper 
Canada, being an increase O'f 113; that there were 3,325 SchODls opened, be
ng a 
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d
crease of 81. There were, therefore, two hundre-d School Sections in whic'h ther
 
"ere no lS.chools, or from which no reports were received. 
This Table, (C), also shows that the number of Free .s'chools in o.peration in 1855 
was 1,211, an increase of 34. The numlber of Schools, partly free, was 1,66;>, an increase 
of 496. Of these 544 we,re Schools in w'hich the Rate-bills were less than one shilling 
a.nd thr{'e pence per month f()r each Pupil. T.hus 1,755, out of the 3,325 Schools re- 
p(lrted, were more free than t'he law requires, s'howing the result of experience and 
t.he tc>nr!ency of the pu.bUc mind to ,be in f.avour of Free Schools. 
This Ta.ble likewise contains all the information w'hich I have been able to collect 
ås to the number of Bchools w.hich have been Established in each )1unicipality during 
ea('.h year since 1816. 


IV. TEXT BOOKS AND ApPARATUS USED I
 THE Co:\nIO
 :SCHOOLS. 


Of the 3,325 Schools reported' in 1885 the Irish National series of Text-books are 
med in 3,126. Thus, this excellent series of Books may be .considered as the "School 
Text-books" of Upper Canada,-printed, as they are, in the Country, ap.proved and used 
Þy the Country, as well as recommended by public authority. The Books not recom- 
mended, or s,anctioned, according to law are fast disappearing from the Schools. 
There were Maps in 1,728 ISchools, increase 150, and Black
boards in 2,399 .BC'hools, 
increase 32 
The numlber of Schools which were opened and closed with Prayer was 1,00-3, 
inrrease 520; and the number, in \\ hicb tbe Bible and Testament "ere read, was 
1,%3, increase 15'2. 


V. CO)UlOX S'CHOOL TEACHERS, TIIEIR RELICWCS FAITH. AND SALARIES. 


The whole num;ber of TEachers employed during the year in Up'per Canada in 
IS;};:) was 3,565, of whom 2,568 were :\'I,ales, increase 56; and 997 were Females, decrease 
34. 
Iembers of the Ohurc.h of -England, 71,6, increase, 14; Roman Catholics, 396, de- 
erE-RSe, 25; Presbyterians, 998, in-orease, 18; ':\tIethodists, 957, decrease, 5,2; Baptists, 
183, decrease, 44; CongregationaJists, 57, decrease, 51. The highest salary paid to a 
Teacher in a -City w,as Three hundred and fifty pounds; in a Town, Two hundred 
pounds; in a Village, One hundred and thirty younds; in a County, One hundred and 
sixty pounds. 


VI. SnIOOI. HOUSES, S('IIOOL VISITS, LE('T{'RES. TUIE OF KEEPING THE 'SCHOOLS OPEX. 
The returns of School Houses for 18'54, or 18;>.5, or, for both years, seem to be very 
imperfect. . . . According to this Table, (F), the number of Echool Houses built during 
1855 was 195, of which 31 were of Brick, 10 of Stone, 49 Frame, 46 Log, {),9 not reported. 
The whole number of School Houses reported, was 3,362. 
'fhe wholt> number of Visits to ISchools made during the year was 40,704-increase, 
9
G. or these Visits, 6,916 were mad,e by Local School Superintendents, increase 5.0; 
by Clergymen, 3,335, increase 30'5; 'by .Municip,aJ C()uncilIors, 1,396, decrease 13; by 
:\IRgistrat
s, 1,399, increase, 34; Iby Judges and ::\-Ielll1,bers of Parliament, 365, increase 
192; by Trustees, 15,899, increase 362; ,by other persons, 11,394, increase 56. Total 
S('11001 Visits during the Year 40,7'04. 
The 1l11mber of School Lectures on Education (lelivered by Local Superintendents 
dnring the year was 2,0,8'2, d'ecreaße 71; that is not more than two thirds as many 
Lectures as there were Schools opened, or as the law required. Lectures by other per- 
sones, or voluntary Lectures, 260, increase 185. 
The aVf>rage time during v. hich the Schoûls 1\ ere kept open during the Year 

 a!': !i months and 20 daYls, increase 4 days. 
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VII. THE ('O(;1'\TY GRA
nIAR SCHOOLS O:F UPPER CANADA. 


The Tables devoted to Grammar Schools contain the Statistical Returns as to the 
Ueceipts and Expenditures of Moneys in support of the Grammar ISchools, the whole 
number of Pupils in the'll, and the number of Pupils studying eac'h of the severai 
Branches taught, the Text-books used, etcetera. 
'The amount apportioned frOim the Grammar School Fund last year was Six 
thousan1 five hundred and forty-nine pounds, being an increase on the preceding year 
of One thousand and sixty-four pounds. The amount received from fees was Five 
thousand one hundred and twenty-two ,pounds, increase Seven hundred and forty-eight 
pounds. The amount of Municipal aid was only One thous.and six hundred and thirty 
ponnùs; from local sources, One thousand six hundred and twenty-five pounds; balance 
from the precedin.g year, Five hundred and fiftJy-nine pounds, being an increase under 
these heads of Kine .hllnd'red and eighty.-six pounds, being an increase on the receipts 
of the pref'eding year of Two thousand seven hundred and twenty-two pounds. Of 
th!s sum Eleven thousand five hundred and sixty-three pounds were expended in 
payiIlg the Salaries of :\lasters, increase (Six hundred and ninety-one .pounds; and the 
balance in the Building, Rent, Repairs and -Furnishing of School Hous'es. 
The whole number of 'Pupils in the Grammar Schools during the year 1851 was 
3,726, bc>ing a decrease of 561, arising from the introduction of the new and adv,anced 
Programme of Studies and Revised Regulations, which do not permit the admission, 
or continuance of A. B. C. Pupils in the Grammar .schools, but which require entrants 
to these Schools to pass an ex.amination in the higher elements of Common School 
instruction. 
Of thB 3,726 Pupils in the Grammar Schools, the number reported as studying 
La.tIn was 1,039; Greek, 235; French, 365. It wiII thus be seen that as yet a very small 
proportion of the Pupils In the Grammar Schools are pursuing the Studies which con- 
stitute the distinguishing characteristic of these .schools. 
In my last Report a minute analysis of the Statistical Returns was made to show 
the actual state of the Grammar Schools, b.efore the new and Revised Regul,ations, or 
rnther system, came into force; but, as these Regulations only took effect in July last. 
it is too soon to institute a cOIDI
arison between the state of the Grammar Schools under 
th
 old and new regimes. 
In regard to the general state of the Grammar Schools during the last year, and 
on tI-Je introduction of the present Regulations and revised Programme of Studies, 1 
need aù{} nothing to the very excellent Reports of the two Inspectors, '" ho were ap- 
pointed last year, and from whose annual inspection of these ISchools I anticipate the 
mr,st salutary results. 
From these "first Reports" of the Grammar School Inspectors will be seen how 
grfat is the need, in many places, of better Buildings for t'he Grammar Schools, wit!l 
proper Furniture and Apparatus, and how inadequate has been the law for these pur- 
poses, so as to en.able Boards of Grammar School Trustees to erect and furnish good 
Bllildings, as well as to provide for the certain and adequate remuneration of )Iasters 
anrl Teachers. 


VIII. THE PnonXCIAL NORl\IAL AND )10DEL SCHOOLS. 


The Statistical Table on the subject shews the attendance at the Normal School 
during the last year to be in advance of that of tohe proceding ye'ar. In re
rd to the 
.Mode] S
hools,-the Schools of Practive for Students in the Normal School,-the num- 
b
'l" of Pupils in each of the two, (Boys and Girls,) branches. is limited to 210 pupils, 
or 420 in all. Although there are hundreds of applications on the Books, that number 
('an not be exceeded, and new applioants are admitted in t'he order of their 3JppIication, 
unle.ss they are from outside the City of 'Toronto. 
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The Desks and Chairs, which have ,been in constant use in the C.\IodellSchools during 
fonr years, Iby ('hildren .from 5 to 16 years of age, are without blots, or marks-showing 
the practic
bi1ity, under a government, strict, mild and p.arental, to inculcate upon 
children order, ne.atnes.s and care, as to the objects in their daily use. The whole SY'stem 
cf organization, government and teaching, together with the )'l.aps, Charts and other 
.Apparatus, is such as exemplifies what .a Common Sc.hool should be, and such as has 
dif'ited the unqualified admifiation of gTeat numbers of Visitors from various Countries. 
Student-teachers witnessing such arrangements, and employing a portion of each week, 
during their attendance at the Kormal School, in teaching in such Model Schools, can- 
not fail to possess peculiar ad-vantages in going out as instructors of youth. In the 
Karmal School they attend Lectures and perform severe exercises in the course of 
instruction; in the l\Iodel Schools they reduce to practice the knowledge t:hus acquireà 

!Hl ma tured. 
The efficiency of t'he Kormal School has, in every respect, been maintained, and in 
SO!lle respects, I think, improved. The practical .and thorough character of the mode of 
If'aching, as far as the limited period of attendance on the part of Student-teachers gen- 
e"'pJly admits, favour.a.bly compares with that which I have witnessed in any other 
Country; as also vhe energy- and zeal of the able Masters. The demand for Teachers 
from the Xor'll1al School, and the remuneration offered them, ;have increased in propo'l'- 
tion as they have become known, and much more rapidly than it is possible to train 
them. Indeed, Ibut a small proportion of the Schools can as y'et be provided> with 
'rEachers from the Xormal /School; but the influence of t'he methods of organization, in- 
struction and goverument inculcated and illustrated in the Xormal and Model Schools is 
felt throughout Upper Canada, and has already produced a most ,beneficial change in the 
dlaracter of School-teaching and- government, and a higher standarà of C:haracter and 
qualification on the part of Teachers, and of comfort .and convenience in regard to Sc'hool 
Houses, Furniture and A1pparatus. The School Houses in the majority of Cities and 
Towns and in many country places, a.re now ,being built and furnished after the plan of 
the Provincial Mo'Ò.el School; and some of them are more -spacious and eleg.ant. 'When 
the appreciation of the education of the youth of the Country is such that the School 
House shall ,be the ornament of the neighbourhood, Village, or Town, and not its dis- 
grace, and when the -Schools shall ,become objects of attraction to Visitors, as well as 
matters of lively interest to bot'h paTents and children, then we may hope to s'ee our 
Country approaching its high destination in its sources of productiveness and the ele- 
vation and advancement of its population. 


IX. THE FREE PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


In my last Report, an explanation was given of the steps which have been taken f-or 
the establishment of a System of Public Libraries in Upoper Canada, and the objections 
which have been made to the es{ablis-hment of such a system were sufficienUy answered. 
Tne Report of the y.ear 1854 presented the results of three years' preparation; of a per- 
sonal visit to the various Counties, and an appeal to them on the subject; of the first 
applications for a suþply of Library Books from all the Municipal and School Corpora- 
tions that were prepared to establish Libraries on the favour8Jble conditions proposed. 
In most cases, t'here was more, or less, opposition to the imposition of a new tax upon 
the people, and that o[)position \\ as .generally in proportion to the largeness of the sum 
proposed to be expended in t'he purrhase of Books. In several instances the -Councillors 
anà Trustees, w.ho took the noble responsibility of taxing t'heir J:\Iunicipality for the 
esta.blishment of Li-braries were rejected for such alleged extravagance, by a majority 
of their constituents at the ensuing elections. \Some time was necessary to allay this 
opposition and to produce a healthful reaction by the -circulation of the Boo'ks pur- 
chased, and the pleasure and .profit experienced in toheir perusal. 
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T:nder these circumstances, it could not be expected that the follo\ving year would 
witness the applications for many ad'ditional Books. It is, however, gratifying to ob- 
sNve, that 16,598 volumes have been purchased and put in circulation in Upper Canada 
during the year. The whole number of Volumes sent out so foar by this Department is 
116,762, on the following subjects :
Historr, 20,169 volumes; Zoology, 9,226; Botany, 
1,630; :r\atural Phenomena, 3,615; Chemistry, 976; Physical Science, 2,555; Geology anù 
).Iineralogy, 1,Oï 4; Xatural Philosophy, 1,843; Agricultural Chemistry, 591; Practical 
C'hf'mistry, 5,507; :\Ianufactures, 5,653; .Ancient Literature, 705; .\Iodern Literature, 
]0.975; Yoyages, etcetera, 8,36ï; Biograp.hy, 1.2,3ï4; Tales, Sketches" and Practical Life, 
etcetera, 30,3ï9; Teachers' Library, 1,
22. 
It cannot 'be expected that the operations of the Libraries would ,be equally success- 
ful in all cases. But the Extracts from the Re,ports of Local Superintendents, (in Ap- 
pendix A), show that, with few exceptions, t'he Books are hig.hly appreciated and largely 
read. No language can overrate the importance of rendering accessible to the inhabit- 
ants, both old and young of all clas,ses, in each :.\Iunicipality and Section, the ch8!Illpion- 
ship, (through their biographies), of the works .of the wise and good of all ages and 
nations;--to the students of science and literature, works on every branch and subject 
of their favourite pursuits;-to the students of history. the lives of nations and indi- 
viduals;-to Farmers, :\Ianufacturers, and :\leehanics, pTactical works on Agriculture, 
:\Ianufacturers and Trades; to heads and members of families, works on Practical Life; 
to the lovers of Travel, of nature, of the marvellous, Voyages, Natural History, Natural 
Phenomena; to the -old, books specially written and selected .for their ente.rtainment and 
consolation; to the young, counsels, Biographies, Histories, Tales, Sketches, etcetera, for 
their amusemf'nt and their instruction. It has been my object, in ,providing for the 
establishment {)f these Libraries, to render accessible to the remotest To\, nship and 
8('hool Section in Upper Canada the .choicest treasures of human knowledge. Jìhe cir- 
culation alrf'ady of so large a num.ber of Volumes, on so great a variety of useful and 
entertaining subjects, must be productive of salutary effects. Yet, only 179 l\Iunicipal 
Lihraries, embracing about 
09 School Section divisions of them, have been established, 
-leaving more than 2,500 School Section Libraries, {)r Sections of Libraries, to be es- 
tablished. This great work has but commenced. It will be one special ohject {)f my 
next Tour of the Province. to call public attention in the Various Municipalîties to this 
V3St interest, as I did on the eve of commencing t'he operations of 1854. 


X. SCHOOL MAPS. GLOBES, AXD OTHER !A.PPARATUS. 


It was not until the middle of the year that legal provision was made to aid Trustees 
to furnish their Schools with :\Iaps, Globes and other Apparatus u,pon the same terms 
às thosE' on which they were provided in regaTd to supplying them with SchoQf Ubraries, 
--namely, by apportioning one 'hundred per cent. upon whatever sums they might ad- 

ance for these Requisites of school instruction. The collection of these Requisites in 
the Depository of this Department is the most extensive and complete that I have ever 
Sf'f'n. Illustrations to the eye, in all,possible ca.ses, render the attainment of knowledge 
easy and agreeable, and facilitate its communication. Under this new arrangement 
Schools have been provided with :\Iaps, etcetera, to the amount of Four thousand, six 
hundred and fifty-five dollars, ($4.655,) comprising 1,30.4 Maps, 48 Globes, and several 
hundred articles of other School Apparatus and Requisites. The number of Schools 
whose Trustees have availed themselves of these facilities, is 159,-namely, 148 Common 
Schools, 3 Grammar S-chools, 4 T:nion Grammar and Common Schools, and 4 tSeparate 
Schools. 


XI. SUPERA!\!\UATED SCHOOL TEACHERS, AND THE FU!\D FOR THEIR RELIEF. 
In 1853 .a Legislative Grant of Five hundred pounds per annum was made" towards 
forming a Fund for the support of S'uperannuated, or Worn-out Common School 
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Teachers, in Upper Canada, under \Such Regulations as may be adopted, from time to 
time, by the Council of Public Instoruction, and approved by the Governor-in-Council; 
"Provided always, that no Teacher shall be permitted to share in said fund who 
spall not. contribute towards it, at least at the rate of one pound 'per annum, for the 
p'eriod of teaching School, or receiving aid from said Fund, and who shall not furnish 
to the Council of Public Instruction satisfactory proof of inability from age, or loss of 
health, in teaching, to pursue that profession any longer; Provided a!so, that no al.!-ow- 
anre to any Superannuated or worn-out Te,acher s'hall exceed the rate of One pound ten 
shillings for ea.ch year that such Teacher shall have taught a Common ,School in Up,per 
Canada." 


In pursuance of these benevolent provisions o.f the law, the Coun.cil of Public In- 
struction proceeded to adopt Regulations and Forms, .according to which a'pplications 
would .be received from, and 'Pensions granted to, "Worn-out Teac'hers. In 1854 the grant 
was increa,sed to One thousand pounds per annum. The number of Worn-out Teachers, 
who have received aid from this fund. is eighty-five; of whom seven are deceased. Two 
of the first of the worn-out Teachers aided from this fund died on the very day that the 
cheque for the first instalment of their pension rea.ched their Post Office. The youngest 
pensioner upon the fund is forty-four years of age; the ,oldest eig.hty-three; the average 
age of the .pensioners is sixty-five. Eighty-five applications for pensions have been made 
to the Department since January, 1856. No pains have been spared in the investigation 
of the caselS of applicants, in order that the liberality of the Legislature might be bene- 
tirially applied. T,o meet the circumstancES of the.se worn-out Teach.ers, to whom Pen- 
sions have been granted', the amount of subscriptions required by law ha.s been deducted 
from the Pension granted them, instead of requiring them to advance it. Thus, if a 
pension was granted for forty years' service,-the subscriptions payable, as requiTed by 
law, would be Forty pounds, or rather Forty-one pounds, including t'he first year of re- 
cf'iving the Pension. while th,e 'highE'St sum permitted by law to be paid him would be 
Sixty pounds,-leaving a Ibalance of Nineteen pounds 'payable to him for the first year. 
During each subsequent year One pound only would be deducted from his Pension. The 
sum thus deducted, is credited as subscription paid. 
From the limited amount of the Fund and the l.arge number of claimants, the sum 
annually payable to eaC'h is .small, and must diminish as the number of claimants in- 
creases. Yet, small as thi,s grant is. it has relieved and is now relieving a considerable 
number of men, poorly remunerated in their day, for their useful labours. It affiords no 
small encouragement to meritorious Teachers, who are devoting their health, strength 
and lives to the noble work of forming the mind.s and, to a large extent, the future 
character of the Ylouth of the land. 
It is 'honour8Jble to UppeT Canada to be the first Province, or State, in Amerira in 
which any pu'bJi.c provision whatever is made in aid of the support of Common School 
Teachers. when they shall have become worn out in the service of their Country 


XII. LEGÌRLATIVE SCHOOL GRAXTS AKD LoCAL ASSEss::\IENTs. 


Table (P), exhibits the distribution of the Grammar and Common School FoUnd to 
the various Counties, Cities and. Towns of Upper Canada, and t'he extent to which each 
has participated in them. The principle of distribution, in regard to the gr.ants for 
Libraries, :\>laps and School Apparatus to all the )1.unicipalities, and the principle of re- 
distribution of the Common School Grants in all the )tlunicipalities, is according to. the 
,sum raised, or work performed. in each. The princi'ple of developing and rewarding 
local effort, but, in no >case superseding it, is proved by all past experience to be the 
most, and, indeed, the only, effectual mEans of instructing and advancing a free people. 
The business of the State is no'Ì so mu-ch to educate the peop!e, as to aid them to educate 
themselves; and it will have performed its duty just in proportion as it adopts the best 
means of diffusing information and providing machinery for promoting, encouraging, 
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assisting, and calling forth enlightened local eff'ort for the instruction and education of 
the young, and the spread of useful knowledge amongst all classes. 


XIII. COLLEGES, ACADEMIES Al\D PRIVATE SCHOOl S. 


According to Table Q. the statistics of which are very imperfect, there were Ten 
CoEeges, (Four with University Powers), teaching eleven .h undred Students and Pupils. 
The amount of public aid received by them was Twenty-two hundred pounds -increase 
S!x thousand four hundred and twelve p-ounds. The number of Private Academies was 
twenty-nine,-increase ten. The number of Pupils attending them was Ten hundred and 
fifty-three.-increase one hundred and eighty...geven. There were also Two hundred and 
seventy-eight Private 
chools,-increase ninety-t\\ o. The number of 'Pupils attending 
them \\ as, Six thousand five hundred and t'hirty-<me,-increase nineteen hundred and 
twenty-four. 


XIV. GEKERAL EorcATIOxAL Sn.UlARY }'OR THE YEAR 1855. 


Ta,ble R exhibits a complete summary of the educational \\ ork of Upper Canada 
during last year. According to it, there were Three thousand seven hundred and ten 
Educational Institutions, teaching Two hundred and forty thousand eight hundred and 
seventeen Pupils, for which the people of Upper Canada expended the sum of nearly 
one million one hundred and fifty-six thousand d'Ollars. 


XV. THE JorRl'C\L OF EDlTATION FOR UPPER CAl'\ADA. 


About Five thousand cop.ie.s of this Publication are issued M'onthly and furnished 
gratuitously to the Trustees of each of the Grammar, Common and Separate Schools, 
aDd each of the Local School Superintendents throughout Upper Canada. Apart from 
original and offi-cial Instructions, Notices, etcetera, it is made the repository of a careful 
selection of the best articles and passages which appear in the Educational Works and 
Periodicals of Europe and America, embracing every branch, and almost every topic, ot 
the vast science and art of educating the young; als.o, a digested summary of Literary, 
Scientific and Educational Intelligence, at home and abroad, with o-ccasional il1ustrative 
engravings of Public Institutions, S-chool Houses and Apparatus for Instruction. Great 
and varied benefits have resulted from the monthly issue of this Periodical during the 
last eight years. 


XVI. EDrcATIOxAL :NIUSEUl\1 OF :MODELS Al'\D ÛBJECTS OF ART. 


A commencement has been made during the iast past year towards adding to this 
DE>partment a collection of School Apparatus, Objects of Art, and Models of Agricultural 
Implements, etcetera. But, as only few of these obJects have yet arrived, and no ar- 
rangement of them has yet been made in the Educati-onal Museum of this Department, 
I will defer all remarks on the subject until next year. 


XVII. GEXERAL ÚBSERVATIOXS I
 VIl\DICATIO
 OF OL"R SYSTElII OF EDLCATIO
. 


fhe School law requires me, in presenting my Annual Report, to make .. such state- 
ments and suggestions for improving the Common Schoüls and the Common School 
Laws, and promoting Education General,ly, as I may deem useful and expedient; " and, 
a
 unprecedented effo'rts .have been made, and are being made, to destroy the character 
and uproot the foundations .of our ISystem of ,Public Instru-ction, I think it ex'pedient to 
explain and vindicate its 'principles at some lengtb, in regard to the attacks made upon 
it, and pretensions put forth by the advocates of Separate Scho-ols, and in referen-ce to 
t
e auestion of Religious Instruction in the Schools. 
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1. Separate FJchools. 


1. While the general su-ccesoS of the .school ,System during the year is illustrated by 
an increase in various departments over that of the pTeceding years, the people of rpper 
Canada have evinced an unprecedented unanimity and determination to maintain it in 
all its integ,rity. It secures to all what all have a right to claim-equal and impartial 
protection. 
n provides equally for all classes of the community. No example of proselytism, 
under its operations, has ever occurred; and no charge of partiality in its administra- 
..ion has ever been sustained. No less than three hundred and ninety-six Roman 
Catholic Teachers are employed in teaching the Public Schools, and a corresponding, 
(lr larger, pro,portion of the Superannuated Teachers, to whom pensions have bee
 
granted, are Roman Catholics. 
2. A System of Public Instruction !being ,founded upon the principle that it is the 
duty of the State to provide for tlhe School Instruction of all its Citizens, it follows 
that none should be excepted from its advantages, or obligations. If all do not need 
it, or d-o not d'esire to avail themselves of it, they are not the less obliged to support 
it, the samE> as all are required to contribute to provid'e Court Hoúses and the pay- 
ment of the Sala,ries of Judges, although ,many may never enter a Court flouse nor 
seek the decision of a Judge. 
3. In such an Educational System, whel'1e there are diversiÜes of Religi-ous Opinion, 
Lhe method is to have combined Secular Instruction and Separate Religious Instruc- 
tion, the IState providing the former and leaving the latter to the respective Parents 
and Religious Persuasions of the Pupils. In most eases, especially in 
America, the Religi-ous Instruction, (when given at all), is given at home, in Sunday 
Schools, and in Churehes. In other cases Religious Instruction is also given in the 
School Houses, or elsewhere, by.the Clergy, or Catechist, of ea.ch Persuasion at appointed 
times, such as will not interfere with the ordinary Exercis.es 'Of the School. This last 
is the 
ational System in I.reland, and it is, for the most 'Part, the System in Upper 
Canada, and will probably be so altogether. In such an Educational System there is 
no interf,erE>nce with the religious convictions of any Pupils in the Schools, and there- 
fore, no reasonable pretext for Separate IS0hoo
s. If Public Schools are founded at the 
Public Expense, and ,for t:he pubUc good, no citizens -can be separated from them with- 
out injury,-injury in some degree to the Public Sch.ools on the ground of support,- 
bllt much greater injury to the parties separated, as being deprived of the advantàges of 
the Public Sch.ools, and compelled to support other Schools at greater expense, and, 
generally, less efficient ones, and with the additional disadvantage of being severed and 
alienated from other classes of the community, with whom their interests, position and 
future prospects. are 'largelv associated. It is only, therefore, for very grave causes 
that the State can .be justified in allowing any portion of the population to b-e isolat
d 
from its System of Public Instruction. But, where this is claimed, with the avowed 
view to the inte'rests of a R-eligious. Persuasion, the answer is "the State has nothing to 
do with the peculiar int'erests of Religious Seds, but has everything to do with the 

chool Education of Youth." The State equally tolerates and ,protects the f-ormer, but 
it largelv provides fo,r the la.tter. As, theref'Ore, a ISy,stem of 'Public Schools is based 
upon Public intere-sts, the (members of no Sect, or Religious Persuasion, can claim, on 
constitutional, or public grounds, that any of such Schools should be made sectarian, or 
t
at Public Funds should !be expended for the support of Sectarian Sc'hools at all,- 
much less that such ISchools should be placed upon the same ,footing as Public S'chools. 
The sole object of Public SehoÜ'ls is Secular Education; the leading object of S'ectarian 
Schools is sectarian inter,ests,-with which the ,State does not interfere, where there is 
., no semblance of Union between Church and State." If, therefore, the State does so far 
depart from the principle of a National System of Instru,ction, as to permit any m
mbers 
of a Religious Persuasion to separate themselves from it, and even to give them public 
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aid for a Sectarian School, it is a favour granted them, on the. ground of indulgence, but 
upon no gr,ound of constitutional right; sin.ce no Religious Sect has a constitutional 
claim to more than equal and impartial protection in the enjo)ment of access to the 
Public Ins.titutions of the Country. It was on the ground of toleration, or indulgence, 
that S'eparate Schools were, in 1841, first s.anctioned ,by law both in upper and Lower 
Canada; but with this difference, however, that in Lower Canada, where the union of 
Church and State exists, the Schools of the majority are for the most part Denomina- 
tional Schools, while those of the minority are Xon-denominational,-the very revers'e 
of what exists in Upper Canada. 
4. It is only since 1850 that any persons have pretended to demand Separate Schools 
as a "right," and not as a "favour." But, when corporate powers and privileges are 
once granted to persons, they then acquire legal rights which cannot, and ought not, to 
be lightly taken from them, however unadvised', and to 'be- regretted, may have been the 
act of conferring them in the first place. And, it is upon this ground, that I have stated, 
in former School Reports, and repeat it here, that I think the clauses of the School Law, 
providing for Separate Schools, ought to be allowed to remain on the Statute Book. 
I found clauses in the S'chool Law for that purpose when I assumed .the charge of the 
Education Department in 1844. I have since successive'ly submitted the re-enactment 
and extension of them, as far as I could consistently with the efficiency of the Public 
School System, and the rights of individuals and :\Iunicipalities, and so as to place the 
parties supporting Separate, or " Dissentient," Schools, in both Upper and Lower Canada, 
on perfectly equal footing; 'but the Separate School clauses of the Law as prepared and 
recommended by me were complained against .by s.ome leading Advocates of Separate 
Schools, and a Bm was prepared, on their part, and brought into the Legislature in 1854, 
without any knowledge respecting what I :bave done, and substituting, for my clauses, 
tne provisions of the Separate School Act now in force. But a.Ithough I have -had nothing 
to do in preparing the provisions of this Act, and although I doubt whether they are 
as beneficial to the parties desiring S'eparate Schools, as the 'p:rovisions for which they 
have been su:bstituted, yet, I think that they should be allowed to remain undisturbed. 
They were prepared and accepted by the complaining parties themselves as a "settle- 
ment of the question"; they had not affected, nor do I think they wHI affect, the general 
work.ing and efficiency of our Public School System; they leave n.ot the shadow of pre- 
text for the complaint that Roman Catholics in Upper Canada .are less liberally treated 
than Protestants in Lower Canada, and, especially, since providing in a Lower Canada 
School Act, during the recent Session of the Legislature, that Protestants in Lower 
Canada must ,themselves levy and collect whatever sums they may require for S.chool 
Purposes, a.nd taking away from the :Municipal Councils even the power to levy and 
collect any Rates f.or .. Dis.sentient" Schools.. 
5. B1It, if the parties for whom Separate Schools are -allowed, and aided out of the 
Lpgislative School Grants, according to the average attendance of Pupils, (which is the 
principle of distributing the S.chool Grants among the Common S'ch-ol).ls in all the 
Townships of L"pper Canada), shall renew agitation upon the subject, and assail and 
seek to subvert tlie PublLc School ISystem, as they have done, and endeavour .to .fo:rce 
legislation upon that subject, against the voice and rights of t'he people of Up'Per 
Canada, by votes from Lower Canada, and the highest terrors of ecclesiastical authority, 
then I submit t'hat the true, and, only, alternative will be to aboli.gh the Separate School 
Law altogether, and subs.titute the provisions of the National System in Ireland, in 
relation to United Secular and Separate Religious Instruction, and extend it to Lower, 


.Yet I see in the columns of the ultra-advocates of Separate Schools, statements to the 
effect, that there are several essential particulars in which the case of the supporters of 
Serarate Schools in Upper Canada is bad, in comparison of the supporters of "Dissentient" 
Schools in Lower Canada,-statements which are groundless and delusive, and put forth 
to justify the high-handed hierarchical proceedings which have been adopted to subvert our 
Public School System, or make it the ally of one particular Church against the convictions 
of the great majority of the people of Upper Canada. 
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as well as to. Upper, Canada. To. the principles of that .system in relatian to. Katiana! 
Schools no. party can abject. It haJs been in successful aperation in Ineland far mare 
than Twenty years; and has been recently re-affirmed, after the fullest discussian, by 
the unanimous vate af the British House of Cammans. It is taa' much that the people af 
"lTpper Canada, Uke the Israelites in their wark af rebuilding, as mentianed in the 
Faurth Chapter af Nehemiah, s.hüuld be campelled to. stand canstantly on guard far the 
protectian of their Schaol .system, to. labaur at the e.rectian and camp,letion af their 
Educational Edifice, "everyone with his sward girCLed 'by his side," and "he that 
saundeth the Trumpet by him." There can 'be little daubt as to. the result af an attempt, 
by means of external votes, rut syst'ematic legislatian against the vate of the great 
majority .of the people of Upper Canada and their R,epresentatives, an t'he vital question 
of Pnblic Instruction. No. such attempts have heen .made to. Tep.eal IRnd c'bange Schoal 
Laws in Lawer Canada, by Bills braught in by Upper Canada Members af the Legi.sJature 
Bnd carried by votE's af an Upper Can.ada maj-ority, against the voice and remanstrances 
of a majarity of Lawer Canada Members. I believe the leading Members af the Legis- 
lature from both Sections af United .Canada are satisfied that the clauses of the Laws 
in reg.ard to Separate Schoals in Upper Canada are, upan t'he wha'le, more favourable to 
their supparters than are the corr,espanding clauses of the L,a ws in regard to. " Dissen- 
t!f>nt" Schaals in Lower Canada. 
6. It is true that there are d'ifficulties attenCLing the Establishment and support af 
Separate Schaals in Upper Cana.da tha't are not experience.d i'Il establishing and support- 
ing Dissentient Schaals in Lower Canada. But that difference arises from sacial causes 
and not from partiality in legislation. In Lower C.anad.a, what are nat legally the 
Xatianal Schools, are, a,s a gelneral rule, Chu,rch S-chaals, the Ceremanies and Religiolli' 
Teac!}ing-s 'being such as are doiretCted Iby the Autharities of the Roman Catholic Church. 
'Where thiR is t'he case, there can be little difference, 0.1' .re.luctance, an the part af the 
ProtetStant minarity to. est8iblish and supp.ort a Ðissenti,ent Scho.al. But, in Upper 
C'anad.a the Natianal ,Schoals are Nan-CLenami,national; the religious oonvictians of all 
{'lasscoS are equally pratected,-.as much so as in the Mixed Socho-ols in Ireland; they are 
f'Qual1y open to all d.as.s,es,-are altagether, o.r nearly, free; and, in Cities and Towns are, 
for the most part, in gaad Buildings, well furnished and taught by able Teachers. 
7. Under SUlch circums.tances, it is extremely difficult to ,compel, ar persuade, any 
l:o!lsirlerable number, much less the whale, of any class of Religionists t-o separate them- 
selves from such Schaals, and erect separate ones at a greate.r expense and less 
efficient ,anes; and that, upan the graund, nat that the Public S'cha.ol,s interfere with 
t1:leir faith, -or attempt t-o pras-elyte them. but that ROIIIlan Catholics as-socil3.te with Prates- 
tants and acquire personal feelings 'of re.spect and affection, which precludes the oppar- 
tunity af caD.S'tantly inculcating, and 'blunts the edge af the teaching, that P,ratestantism 
il') a species of infidelity, that Protestants are a species af infidels, and shauld be loved, 
and pitied and prayed fa.r, nat even as naminal Christians, but .as heretics and inofidels,- 
that any other feeling, in regard to either Pratestantism, or Pratestants. is a dangerous 
"indifferentism," anly a shade better than infidelity itse-lf,-that, the.refore, the Public 
Schaols, supparted ,by Pratestants, are infidel Schaols, and the whole School Sys-tem. 
creatpd unde.r the auspices af successive- Administrations and ,Parliaments, and developed 
and sustained by the peaple of Upper Canada with unparalleled unanimity and liberality, 
is an infidel ISystem. We have anly to. read Episcapal ,Circulars, and their newspaper 
organs. to. see that I have f'alIen far below t'he reality in thus epitomizing this" foreign 
e,!pment," which has .been imported into. Upper Canada since 18-50, and which is as 
foreign to. the S'pirit and feelings that Raman Catholics have, in all past times, cul- 
tivated and cherished, -and which the greater maj-ority of them still cherish, in regard 
to their fellaw-subjects and Educationa,l Institutions af theiÏr Cauntry, as it is alien to 
the spirit af truth, and the prlÛgress af Canadian civilization. I l1ave re.asan to believe 
that it is by extreme exertion.s of ecclesiastical Autharity that many Roman Cathalics 
"an bE' made to enaorse such teaching against the character and cht>rished institutions of 
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the great majority of the people in Upper Canada, and assume, or continue, the support 
of Separate S1chool.s. Hence the eff.orts to deprive them of their exercis'e of choice, by 
not leaving it to them to express their individual wishes from year to year, but endea- 
vouring to include them as a distinct Body by placing the power of exemption from the 
Public Schools in the hand of Trustees. Hence also the efLorts to make Municipal 
Councils the Imposers and Collectors of Rates for the support of Separate Schools, on 

ccount of the reluctance of many of the Rate Payers ooncerned to pay the Rates for the 
support of such Schools, and in order .to avoid t'he conta.ct of Church Authori1ty with 
them. Hence likewise the efforts to get apportionments for the support of Separate 

choÜ'ls, not accordil1g to average attendl3.nce, (which Is the principle of apportionment 
adopted in regard to all the Public Schools), but according to the numeri-cal population 
of a whole Religious Persuasion. It, therefore, becomes every friend of General Educa- 
Hon and knowledge to proted our System of Public Instrucu.on against these open and 
covert attempts to weaken, and subvert, it; and it ;\)ecomes every friend of religious and 
civil liberty to aid in proteoting individuals from the abridgment, .or invasion, of their 
right of choice and action,-an invasion, which has assailed the highest personages in 
the Legislature for the Parliamentary exercise of their judgment and for the dis-charge 
of their duties as the Responsible Advisers of Government for the w'hole poople,-all 
invasion which would prostrate the Government and Legislation of the Country at the 
f(let of hierarchical assumptions. 
8. As it i's the duty of the State to provide for the Education of aB the youths of the 
Country, it ought not to permit the legal ,exclusion of any portion of them from the 
fullest advantages of t'hat provision wit'hout their having the benefit of Teac'hers 
equally well qualified to teach as the Teachers of Public Schools, añd Schools and Instruc- 
tion ,equally efficient. But, while Teachers' .of the Pub-lie SchoolE 'have to Ibe examined 
and licensed by a County Board, according to a Programme .prepared by the Council of 
Public Instruction, the Teachers o-f Separate Sethools are subject to no sueh test of their 
qualifications, 'but are licensed by each set of Trustees that employ them; and, from 
the inferior qualifications of some of the TeacherE employed in them, and which must 
be the case, more and more, from their inadequate renumeration, and from t'heir exemp- 
tion from uhe examination required of other Teachers, it is to be feared that many 
children set off and assigned to the Separate School suffer serio'lls disadvantages in 
comparison with other children resi'ding in the Eame neighJbouI"hoods;-apart from the 
disadvantages of their isolation, uhe sa
utary influence of the emulation and energy 
which arises from .pursuin,g the same studieE in connection with the yüuth of other 
class'es in the community, and with Wh()ID they are to act and associate in future life. 
I think that adequate protection and security are not Iprovided .for tJhe school education 
of the youth s,eparated from the Public SC'hools, without any choice, or responEibility 
of their own; and it may yet be the duty of the Legi,slruture to look carefully into this 
subject. In the meantime I believe there are some Separate S.chools in which full 
j 1 1stice is done to the s,ecular branches of the education of the Pupils. 
9. The provision permitting the esta.bliEhment of these Schools in the Schoo'} Act 
of 1841, was doubtless dictated by lilberal and benev-olent intentions; and, from 1841 to 
1850" it was attended with no discord and with litt1e or no evil, <but was scarcely ever 
acted UJpon except in neighbourhoods where tlhe imported feelings of transatlantic 
religious hOEtiUty prevented Protestants and Rom.an Oatholics .from availing themselves 
of the same Schools. But since 1850, wñat was roequested before as a -favour, and 
acted upon as an exception, has been demanded as a "right" and insisted u.pon as a 
.. syetem "; and although tobe ,provisions of the law in re.gard to Separate Schools have 
been extended since 1850, 'e'very concession has .been fol'lowed by a new demand, and 
every demand has 'been accompanied by a iPr.oposed measure es,sentially -different from 
the demand -on which it was professe-dly founded, and which would, if acceded to, (as I 
have Ehown in my (printed Reports and Correspondence of ,past years,) have sUlbverted 
our whole System of Common School Instruction. Had even the ipresent Separate 
Y.-14 
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School Act, intrÜ'duced near the end Ü'f the Bession of 'Parliament at Quebec in 1855, been 
passed as it had been prepared, our Public School .system would now :be broken up. 
Nor would the ,consequences be les's fatal were the s'h.ort .Bill introduce-(} into the Legis'la- 
t1ve AEsembly this Session and entitled:-" An Act to amend the Upper Canada Separate 
School Act of the year 1855," to become a law. This BiIl is sUIl p,ending; and it is 
anthoritatively stated that the ecc,lesiastical Authorities, under whose auspices it was 
.prepared and introduced, ,persist in deIDanding the ,pasEintg of it under pain of the 
highest penalties they can inflict. Under suc'h cir,cumstances, it becomes my duty to 
notice this BiIl, that all ,parties' may 
e aware of its C'haracter and tend,ency hefore the 
next Session of the !Legislature. This BiIl consists of two Bections,-the first of whic,b 
repeals the TWleltfth Section of the Separate School Act; the Section which contains t1he 
conditions on which su.pporters of Seu;>arate Sc.hools are exempted from the payment of 
Mun.icipal S,chool Rates, conditions which iboth Protestant and Roman Catholic M1embers 
of two succesEive Administrations felt to be the mo.st easy and just on whi,ch any 
persuns could he allowed exemption from what is common to all classes o.f their feIlow 
subje,cts. This Twelfth Section rOf the Separate School Act is as it Wag prepared and 
introduüed 'by the Roman Catholic S-ection of the Administration, and was accepted 
by the .parties concerned, w.ithout the slightest oIbj ecti on, or he,sitation; but, within a 
few months paEt, episcolpal commands have {been iss.ued for its repeal. The second and 
principal Section of this new Bill, required to .be passed Iby the Legislatur'e, (and f'Ûr 
not voting for w'hich this Session, ,eþÌsco.pal d.enunciations have been offi:cially pronounced 
against several Members o+f the Jegislature) is as follows:- 


.. II. Notwithstanding any thing in the above named (S,eparate Sch<>ol) Ad, o!' in 
any Sühool Act, or Acts, to the contrary, every .person ipaying Rates, whether as !l 
Proprietor, or Tenant, who, when required to pay his School Taxes, or Rates, shall 
present to the Oollector a Certificate, in duplicate,- from the Secretary-treaEurer of the 
Trustees, or any Board of Trust'ees, of any Roman Cath-01ic Separate School, or Schools, 
that he 'has paid all School Rates, or Taxes, required by such Trustees, or Board, for the 
then current year, :shall be exemlPted from the pay'ment of all Rates, or Taxes, impoEed 
f-or the Building, or support of Common Schools, or Co.mmon S'ohool Libraries, for the 
same year; and it shall be the duty of such Collector to retain one of the above named 
Certificates aud sign ,his name to t'he other t<> ibe returned ,by him to the iR:ate.payer." 


10. Thiß Section, so imperiously demanded, but EO wholly inadmiss.ible in principle 
and <detail, contains extraordinary provisions for the following, among other, reasons. 
(1.) It relieves Trustees of Seiparate S-chools from imposing School Rates thGm- 
!:Ielves for their Schools, i'II1lPoses uvon the :\1unidpal.ity the obli.gation of levyi"!lg Rates 
for Separate Schools, the same as for Puiblic Schools, an obligation which is imJ}osed 
exdusively upon the Trustees of "Dissentient" S,C'h<>ols in .Lower Canada,-'so much 
so that even the ,power, (were it diEposed to exercise it) to levy Rates .for the support 
of Dissentient S-cb-ools in Lower Canada is taken from the Munidpality. 
(2.) It invests the ,SecTetary-tr'oo.'surer of any Separate School Corporation with the 
very great and uruheard of pow.er of interposing between a :Municipal Council, and the 
collection of all School Rates levied !by it, and of exempting every Rate..;paye'r of every 
Religious Persuasion from payment of S-chool Rates; and tJhis he can do by a variety of 
me-ans and t4r,o.ughout all Upper Canada, and that without the slightest restriction, <>r 
"the slighte-st ifh,b-ility to any penalty whatever, but with albsolute impunity. To 
one Rate
payer he can say, .. if you wui pay two-tJhirds, <>r one-half, or one-quarter as 
much to support the Separate Sch<>ol, or School's, as the lVIlUnicipal Council has taxed 
you to sup,port the Public Schools, I will give you a duplicate Certificate o.f exemptJon." 
In this way a bribe may be held out to every Rate-payer to SUPPOTt Separate Schools. 
But to those who would not accept tlhis ibribe, one of another kind could ibe offered. 
The Secretary-treasurer, or his agent, might say to each Rate-vayer, who nlight refuse 
on any terms to support a Separate S-cho-ol: .. if yo-u <do not wish to pay any Rate 
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to support the Public S'chools, I 'Will give YOU a Certificarte that you have paid all the 
Rates that t,he Roman Catholic Trustees require you to pay for the soupport of the 
Separate School for the year." In this way might a Ibrilbe be held out to every Rate- 
payer, not to sup,port the Public Schools. 
(3.) .But, apart from the preceding considerations, such a pro.vision would put it 
out of the power of any :\lunicipal C.ouncil to levy any Rate for the e.rection or pay- 
ment of School Premises, or Buildings, or for the support of Public Schools, without 
levying such sum for Søparate Schools aE the Trustees of such SClhools may succeed in 
diverting from those purpoSEs, by the power .of elccl
siastiC'al authority, and by a two- 
fold system of brilbery. Xor could the Trustees of any Public School levy and collect 
a.py Rate whatever, ,for the support of their Schoo'ls, .from personE \V,ho might be furn- 
ished w.ith the said Roman Catholic Trustee Certificate of ex,emption. Nor would it 
be possible for any :\lunidpal Council to know how much 'Per pound it would be neces- 
sary to levy in order t.o raise any sum, or sums, that mi.ght be required for the support 
of Public Sc'hooIE, as it -eould not tell what amount milght 'be o'btained by Trustees of 
Separate Schools; nor could Trustees of Public Schools in any Section, or Town, or 
School division, know on whom to levy School Rates, as they would have no means of 
knowing who had obtained, or who might obtain, a Cerrtificate of exemption frO'lI' the 
adverse Trustees of a Roman Catholic Separate School. 
(4.) It is p.erfectly clear. t'hat should such a Bill become law, there would Eoon be 
an end o.f 'both Free Schools and Public Schools, and the Trustees of the Roman 
Catholic Se'Parate Schools would possess a direct, and indirect, power in each l\lunici- 
pality far greater than that of the )lunicipal Council and Trustees of Public Schools 
together. Yet such a Bill intact is demanded, under the pretext of placing the sup- 
porters of Separate Schools in Upper Canada upon the same footing with the sup- 
porters of Dissentient Schools in Lower Canada. The most vigorous aUempts are made 
to force such a Bill upon Upper Canada, against the almOEt unanimous voice of its 
Representatives and their constituents; and ecclesiastical penalties are inflicted upon 
Members from Lower Canada who will not vote for this gross outrage upon the Public 
School SYEtem, and the l\1unidpal and Pr.otestant and individual Rights of the people 
of Upper Canada. 


11. 'Dhe passing of this Bill is demanded at the next Session of the Legislature. 
The same influence, which has been Ibrought to bear upon 2\Iembers o.f the Legislature, 
is exerted over each elector in each County, Riding and 1\1unicipality. The issue of the 
question is before the Country; it is imposed upon it by the Authorities of one Religious 
Persuasion. It cannot be evaded. It is, therefore, with a view to this iSEué that I 
have ,f-eIt it to Ibe my duty thus to defend our School Law and System from the attacks 
mad'e upon it, and from the efforts toO destroy it,-efforts unprecedented in the annals 
of Canadian history. In the eventful issue of this question it remains to be seen whether 
the people of Upper Canada are to be under the rule of Episcopal Circullars and 
Iandates, 
or continue to be a free people,-whether their own voice is to control legislation for 
themselves, or whether legislation is to be forced upon them from without,-whether 
tbeir 'School System, which has been esta.blished and thus f;ar matured with so much 
unanimity, and at so large an expenditure of their labour and money, and which equally 
protects and consults the just rights and interests of all Sects and Parties, is to be sub- 
verted, or perpetuated,-whether the principle of "equal rights" and privileges is to 
be maintained among all classes and Religious Denominations, and "all semMance of 
Church and State union discontinued," or whetlher that "union," in one of its worst 
forms, is to be established, placing each Municipal Council, each Corporation of Public 
Schools, eaf'h Ratepayer of every Religious Persuasion, and each Public School and 
Library, in a maimed and humi1iated position before the ecclesiastical and corporate 
Authorities of Separate Schools. 
12. I shall -continue, as I have done, to give to Separate ISchools all that the more 
than just, the indulgent provisions of the law, and the most liberal construction of It 
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will sa
ct
on; but I should ,be unfaithful to the trust reposed in me, and to the obligations 
of patrIotIc duty, not to maintain and defend the ,system of Nationæl Schools in Upper 
Canada against all attempts to weaken and destroy it. 


.. 


.. 


2. Question of Religious Instruction in the Schools.* 


1. It now remains for me to make some remarks on the question of Religious Instruc- 
tion in the Schools. In the mind of every enlightened Philanthropist and Christian there 
can be but one opinion as to the necessity and importance of Religious Instruction as a 
part of Education,-indeed, that there is no education, properly speaking, without 
Religion, any more. than there is a 

n ,,:"ithout a soul, or a world without an at
o- 
sphere, or a day wIthout a sun. RelIgIOn IS the Soul of Education, as it is the life of 
the soul of man, the atmosphere in which he inharles the breath of immortality,-the 
sunlight, in which he beholds the face of the Glory of God. The promises of Christianity 
are to children, as well .as to their parents; and to neglect the Religious In.stl'uction of 
Children is to deprive them of their divine right,-is to send them forth morally maimed 
and diseased among their fellow-men,-is to inflict upon them the direst calamities, and 
make them a curse, instead of a brlessing, to others. 
2. The question is not, therefore, wbether children are to be religiously instructed 
and trained, .but who are thus to instruct and train them, and how is it to be done? In 
caJeh of my pr
eding Annual Rerports during the last three years,t I have shown from 
the Holy ,scriptures, and the Canons, Formularies and Disciplinary Regulations of 
Religious Persuasions, that the training up of children" in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord" clearly devolves upon Parents and professed Teachers of Religion, and not 
upon Civil Government; that all Countries where these laws of nature and Religion have 
been violated, by transferring to the Government Teacher of the Day School what 
belongs to Parents and Pastors, have been characterized by both vice and ignorance; 
that while it is the duty of the State to make provis10n for the instruction of each child 
in those branches of knowledge that are necessary for him to know, in order to enter 
upon his duties as a citizen, it is the duty of each Churc
 or Religious Persuasion to 
-pr'Ûvide for the Rreligious Inst'ruction 'Of iÜ; own; that 1he State i,s not t'Û ignore the 
Churches of th
 Land in its School System, any more than it is to be their servant, to 
teach their commands, or collect their Taxes to pay for teaching them. In Countries 
where, by virtue of .. Church and State" union, the State is a tool of the Church, or 
the Church is a cc creature of the State," or both, the question of a System of Pub1ic 
Instruction is essentiaIrly a Church Question, and the consequences of it are apparent in 
the ignorance of the masses, or in the absence of constitutional liberty, or both. But 
in Upper Canada no political union of .. Church and State" is acknowledged; and, there- 
fore, the claim of any Chur,ch to State support for its teaching, whether of the young 
or of the old, is inconsistent with the avowed Constitution of our Government, and 
Incompatible with the principles of U equal rights" and privileges amongst all Religious 
Persuasions and C'lasses. This principle is now acknowledged and avowed by all Protes- 
tant Denominations in Upper Canada, without exception. The few. Members of the 
Church of England that have hitherto demanded Separate Schools for themselves, sup- 
ported iby Public Funds and Taxes, have at length acquiesced in the sentiments and 
views of the great body of the Members of that Church and of the Country at large. So 
that all attempts to seize upon supposed differences of opinion among Protestants, and 
to promote them as much as possible, in order to break odown, or weaken, the Public 
School System, have thus far failed. As that .system has 'become developed, public 
opinion In its support has gained in strength and energy, and the last year has witnessed 


.This question of Religious Instruction in the Schools was at this period of our Edu- 
cational History so unsettled, and so often d1!';cussed in the public press, and by churches 
and fndlvtdua19 that Doctor RYerson devoted a large portion of his successive Annual 
Report. of 185i, 1854 and this Report to the subject. 
tEspecial1y those of 1850, 1851, and 1854. 
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a stronger and more united expression of it in Upper Canada than during any former 
year. 
3. Assuming that our System of Public Schools shall not only be maintained, but 
maintained in all its integrity, and that the duty of the Parents and Pastors of each 
Religious Persuasion to provide for the Religious Instruction of their own children, it 
only remains to be -considered how far facilities shall be afforded for that purpose in 
the Public Schools. As the State has no right to give Religious Instruction itself, so it 
has no right to compel Religious Instruction or Exercises of any kind. All it can do 
is to re-commend and provide facilities for such Instruction and Exercises. What is 
common to all is recommended and provided for the adoption of all. But in this there 
can be no compulsion upon School Trustees; nor -can they be permitted to compel the 
attendance of any Pupil at any Religious Exercises or Instru-ctions whatever against the 
wishes of his Parents or Guardians. The Text-books and the whole teaching and govern- 
ment of the Schools are required to be based upon, and in harmony with, Christian 
Principles; but the teaching any Pupil to recite his Catechism and his Religious Instruc- 
tion, (if desired at all at the School), must be a matter of private voluntary arrange- 
ment between Parents and Teacher, and must not interfere with the ordinary Exercises 
of the School in regard to other Pupils. The spirit of our ,S-chQol System is precisely 
that which the British House of Commons unanimously approved, in the following words, 
as late as the 23rd of June, 1856, in regard to the System of Kational Schools in Ireland: 


" That this House has observed with satisfaction the progress made in the instruction 
of the poorer classes of Her 
Iajesty.s Irish Subjects under the direction of the Com- 
missioners of Xational Education; and is of opinion that, in the administration of that 
System, or in any modification of its Rules, there should be maintained a strict and 
undeviating adherence to its fundamental principles, securing parental authority and 
the rights of conscience to Pupils of all Denominations, by excluding all compulsory 
Religious teaching, this House 'being convinced that no plan for the education of the 
Irish poor, however wisely and unexceptionably conceived in other resp,ects, can be 
carried into effectual operation. unles.s it is explicitly avowed and clearly understood, a
 
its leading prindple, that no attempt shall be made to i'nfiuence, or disturb the 'PeculiaI 
Religious Tenets of any Se?t, or Denomination." 
4. The principle Rule of the Commissioners of Irish National Education in regard to 
Religious Instruction is as follows: 


.. Religious Instruction must be so arranged that each School shall be opened to chil- 
dren of all Communions; that due regard be had 1.0 parental right and authority; that, 
accordingly, no child be compelled to receive, or to be pre,sent at any Religious Instruc- 
tion, of which his Parents, or Guardians, d.ïsapprove; and that the time for giving Re- 
ligious Instruction be fixed so that no child shall be thereby, in effect, excluded, directly, 
or indir('ctly, from the other advantages which the School aff-ords." 
Where the Patrons, (the same as the majority of electors, or Trustees of a Scho-ol 

E'Cti-on in Upper Canada), are Roman Catholics, then the Publoic Religious Exercises of 
the School are more or le.ss of that character; but Protestant children are not required 
t.o attend them; and vice versa. 
5. The :\lover and Seconder, in the British Legislature, of the Resolution above 
qlloted, made oertain references and statements, in their speeches on the occasion, 
which I cite in this place: In alluding to the evidence of the Reverend Doctor Cooke," 
(Presbyterian), of Belfast. given before a recent Committee of the House of Lords, the 
Seconder of the Resolution, (
lr. Kirk), remarked: 
"Doctor Cooke stated, that he was not in favour of any system of compulsion, with 


.A Clergyman, after whom "Cooke's PresbyterIan Church," on Queen Street East, 
Toronto, Is named. 
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regard to Religious Instruction, and he added, in answer to questions put by the Pro- 
testant Bisho1p of Ossory, (the acting Leader of the oppos.ition to the Irish National 
Schools), that it would be a very dangerous principle, to say the loost, to make the 
reading {)f the Scriptures obligatory upon children, be.cause he held, as a Protestant, that 
no one ought to fo,rce reUgion upon another, contrary to his conscience. The Pres,by- 
terians, in their negotiations with the Irish National Board of Education, had always 
sh-o'wn an anxiety to maintain their own rights, and to .extelnd the same liberty, which 
they enjoyed, to other Religious Denominations. They were not less desirous that the 
Scriptures should be read than the Members of the Church of England; but they did not 
wish that others should be compelled to think as they did. He, (Doctor Cooke), held 
that the Bible w-ould be rendered distasteful to childrem by being pressed upon them 
against their wish, as well as by being altogether kept from them." 


A similar opinion, (continues Mr. .K.irk), was expressed by Doctor T'homas Chalmers, 
in his evidence before the' Committee upon the Irish Poor Law: 
.. Doctor Chalmers said that he would have no part of Religious Education made 
compulsory; that no child ought no more to be compelled to aottend a Bible Class than 
a Reading, or Ar,ithmetic class, and that compulsiolIl tended to limit and prev-ent the 
spread of Scriptural Education, and to estahlish in the minds of the people a most 
hurtful association with the Scriptures. He entirely concurred in these opinions. They 
clearly sanctioned the principles now embod,ied in the -Rules of the Irish Kational Board. 
With regard to the results of · mixed education: although it had not succeeded to the 
extent once -hOoped for, this he thought must -be attri,buted to the o'PPòsition of the 
(,hurch Education Society. The Reverend 1::\11'. Woodward, for some time S'ecr,etary to 
the Church Education Society, had published a 'Pamphlet .in which he stated, that, in the 
first Revort of the Society, he had advocated opposition to the NaUonal Board upon two 
main grounds:-First, that the Rules of the Commissioners of the Irish Kational Board 
of Education forbade the Church ,to instruct he,r children in her OIWn holy .fa.ith; and, 
Secondly, · that they withheld the Word of God froOm a class of our own Countrymen.' 
But the Reverend Mr. Woodward, in a manly and candid manner, proceeded to retract 
these charges; he said-" plain truth compels .me to deolare that I regard these two 
Plain 'objections as 'having been founded on assumption utterly unsuppo,rted by facts. 
Personal o.bservations of IScriptural -and Church instruction, actually g,iv,en in Schools 
connected with .the Irish Kational Board, sh.owed me that there was a discrepancy between 
my pre-conceived noti'ons and the reality of the case. I was led to examine for myself. 
I found that I had wholly misconceived the truth. It seemed to me, as it now dops, 
clearer than day, that the Irish National Boa.rd of Education is wholly guiltless of eJther 
of the charges, upon which I founded my original opposi.tion." 


6. Similar optposition, and upon similar grounds, 'has, in past years, be
n made to 
the .system of Public Schools in Upp,er Canada; but it has latterly beem a,bandoned,-the 
assumptions on which it was founded having been shown to be utterly unsupported br 
facts. Mr. Fortescue, the Mover of the Resolutions in the British Parliament, concluded 
f1is spe
.ch in the foJ.1owing words:- 
... The gr,eat body of the Roman Catholics and Pres-byterians of Irelamd were 6atisfi
J 
with the working of the present Irish National System of Education; the only class 
which was discontented with it being a portion, and merely a portion, of the adher
nts 
(If the [former] Established Church. He wished to ,know on what grounds 8Jn alteration 
in the prespnt Irish 
ational S'chool System was -demanded? It seemed to be pretty 
generally avowed that the change was sought fo,r, (making the reading of the .scr,iptures 
and instruction from them comtpulsory on all the children attending the Schools), not 
with reference to the Religious Education of children 'belonging to the [former] Estab- 
lished Cburcb, but with the vi
w of affording Religious Instruction to children who did 
Dot belong to that Commun.ion. They were told that many bf the Clergy and Members 
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of the rformer] E-stablished Church Ïin Ireland could not conscientiously give- secular 
tò(
ucation to any children un-less, at the s.arne time. they we-re permitted -to impart 
Religious Instruction to them; and, as they objected to any School ISystem, ,from whiÒ 
the reading of the Scriptures were excluded, they disapp.roved of the Rules of the Ir.ish 
:-.
ational Board of Education. He believed the assertion that the Scriptures were 
excluded from the National Schools in Ireland w
s altogethe,r unfoundea, for tLe 
Scriptures might .be used in every Xational School in the Country, provided their study 
w
s not enforced as a necessary cond.ition of admission. In his opinion the oppositio'1 
of Clergy of the [former] IEstablishe'd Church in Ireland to the KaUoniR.l System of 
Education was from false pride, and from a .feeling of annoyance at finding themselves 
placed. under that System, upon a footing of fair equality with Clergymen of other 
Religious Denomination-s. That opposition arose from 'a s.incere. but, as he thought, 
from a mi.staken .sense of duty, which led Clergy of the [former] Church Establishment 
to refuse their countenance to any 'System of Education, which did not enable them to 
instruct the child.ren in thE} doctrines of the,iÌ' own Church. It could not b,e supposed 
that the great Presbyterian Church of Ireland, who a-lmost equ.alled in numbers the 
[former] Established Church, entertained less reverence for the Scriptures than any 
other Body of Protes,tants; yet they h.ad faithfully and frankly accepted the Irish 
Kational System of Education. He had heard it said, that special advantages had been 
afforded to P.resbyterians, in order to secure their adherence to the Xational System; 
but they possessed no privileges which 'were not equally extended to all other 
ReLilgious Deno.min.ations. As Booon as the Presbyterians were satisfied that, under 
\the rules of the National Board. they could give full Re'l-igious Tns.truction to children 
of their own Communion, they at once adopted ,the Kational System He could not 
(tllink, however, th.at the oonduot of the Clergy and 
Iembel'S of the [former] Establislhed 
Church had arisen from such cons.cñentious scruples as tho
t House would 'be disposed 
/to regard, ibut 'rl3J1:Jher in the false .positio'll in wMch the [fof\Iller] Established Church 
'Was plac('d, and from the unfounded daims ,to relig'ious supremacy, which were put 
furward on its ,behalf. He hoped, therefore, that the HouS>e. while it would be dispos-ed 
to pay thp utmos.t respect to oonscientious scruples, would not listen to the claim urged 
on beha.lf .of a portion of the Clergy and Laity of the Ir1sh Church by the Right 
HonIOurab1e gentleman op.pos.ite, (Mr. "\Yallpole). He believed if there ever was a body 
of men wll{l were able to mak,e some sacrifices for their oolliScierutious conv-ictions. and 
to endure some .privations on ace-ount of theiT religious sc-ruples. i,t was the [former] 
Establlished Church of Ireland, which numbered amon,g its .su,pporters a Large propor- 
lÌon of the Landed Proprietors, ,and enjoyed the whole of !the ecclesiastical Revenrues 
of the Country. He trusted the day would come when the Clergy .of the [lately] 
EstaJblished Church in Ireland would chan.ge their minds iRnd co-oper3ite in making the 
National School Sy.stem in Ireland a still greater blessing than it ever was. The 
House would see that the proposal .made by !the Right Honourable gentleman. (Mr. 
Wlal'P'ole). the other night was a direct reversal of those fundamental principles which 
had been the salvaUon and essence of the Kational System of Education in Ireland. 
Believing that those principles were incompatible with the proposition of the Right 
Honourable gentleman, (:\1r. Walpole), and that they would, in effect. exclude the 
adoption of his Resolu!tion, when he would, at all events, have the effeot of quieting 
the mind of the people of Ireland, he tru.sted that his. (:Mr. Fortescue's), motion would 
receive the support of the House. being assured that. as long as that House and the 
Government acted u.pon the principles conrtained in his Resolution, there would ,be no 
fear of the stability of that great System {)If Education. whdc-h had conferred such 
incalculable blessings upon Ireland!' 


The Honourable ge.ntleman concluded by moving the Resolution, above quoted, and 
which, after an ela,borate dis'cuss-ion, was ado-pted by the House of Commons without 
a division,---thus apprO'Ving- in the strongest manner, by the vote of both the Protestant 
land ROiIDan Catholic )Iembers of Parliament, and, after an experience of twen,ty.Jthree 
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years, the System of National S.chools in Ireland, and refusin.g any essential modifi- 
cation of it. 
7. I have ,made these quotations, in reference to the 'Princilp'
s on which the 
National Schools are conduoted in Ireland, bec.ause they are the sam-e as thû'Sie on 
'Which the Public Schools \in Upper Canad,a are .conducted, with this ddfference, that 
the hour, or hours, for Uenominational Religious Instruction for each week is not 
stated, or provided for, in the Oanadi-an Schools. In Ireland lit is 'left t'O the Local 
PatriOns to fix ;the time each week, either "d,uring scho{}l ,hours or -otherwise." This 
can ,be easily 'provided for in -our School System by the Council of Public Instruction; 
but the practical utility of it is doubtful, as few of the Clergy would be able t-o meet 
tille children of ;their Relldgious Persuasion each week in each School, and the Catech- 
etical and other Religious I'Il1struction which the Clergy 'Wou1d thus give to the 
children of their Per'Suasion in each School is, for the most ,part, otherwise provided 
.to !be given to them ,in Sund'ay Schools, or 'in conne.ction with the 'Sunday Soe,rvices. 
I,n Ireland, the Na,tional School.s are for the ,poor; in Canada, they are for the whole 
population, and t'he Patrons, or Trustees, of Canadian Schools are elected by all ,the 
landholders, 0'1' resident householders. The Cl-ergy of ,all ReHgious Persuasions are 
Vis.itors of the Schools, and C'an visit them at th-ei,r convenience. The teachers 
,are examined and l-icensed by County Boards, 'apvointed for that !purpose, and such 
Teachers must furnish satis,factory ,proof of go.od moral .character. This is a better 
test than tha,t of their merely be-ing members, 0'1' .ad'heren;ts, of particular Religious 
'PefiSuasions, since they may .be such, and yet not be either temperate, or m-oral, much 
less otherwise qualified to teach: but, if they are of good ,moral character, they w111 
doubtless belong ,to some Religious Persuasion. The moral test is better than that of 
Sect, especially as one of the proofs required of a Candidate for the teaching pro- 
1)essio-ll is the CeTtificate of some Clergyman, not that the Candidate is of a ,particular 
!Sect. but that he is a good moral charaoter Again, it is the feeling and i-nterest of 

he Members of all He 1 ligio1.ls Persuasions, (who constitute the large majority of every 
neighbourhood), that the moral character of the Teacher be g'ood, and the morål 
influences of the School healthful. ThO!se feelings and interests of all Religious Per- 
suasions combined on the ,sin,gle points of Christian Morals and efficient tf>aching, are 
ßtronger than -those iOf anyone Religious Persuasion developed in .a Søp,arate 8'chool, 
where the 'PecU'Haraities and parUizanship of .soot are ,the ,predomin,ant o.bjed and 
interest. The people of Upper Canada, of all Religious Persuasions, have, therefore, 
the best guarantee possible in the circumstances of the Country, 'of sound morality, 
intelleotual Qualifieations, and effective instruction in the Public Schools. 
8. In a Day School, the general Christian character and spirit of the Books, the 
teaching, the government, ,the soci,al influences of the School, are of muc'h greater 
importance than any Catecheticwl Relig'iolus Instruotion that can be given to each 
Pupil. To provide for such Denominational Instruction is the duty of each Religions 
Denomination and of each Parent. in his Denominational ca.pacity; and does not 
devolve upon the PubHc School Fund to pay for, or the Public School Te,aoher, as such, 
to impart. It is the undoubted business of each Rel.ig1ÍCius Persuas,ïon and its ::\lemhers 
lto provide for the teaching -of their own Catechism and ,peculiar Dogmas; and all 
attempts to weaken Church and p.arental ,obligations bv transferring to the Day 
School what belongs to the Church and the fireside must have a demoralizing 
influence upon Churches and Parents, and divert the Day School from its legitimate 
and appropriate objects o.f teaching Reading, Arithmetic, Grwmmar, Geography, etcetera. 
The education of a child consists ,of all the habits of thought and feeling, of all the 
knowledge and views he has acquired, the manners ihe has cultivated, and the character 
he has forme,d from infancy to :manhood. But a very small ,part of this educaÌ'Íon can 
be acquired during the few years, or pafits of years, that a child is in a Day School 
from nine o'clock in the Morning until four o'clock in the Afternoon, during five days 
and a half -of each week. The whole of Sunday, ,and two-thirds of each week day, and 
the whole of several weeks, or mouths in the year, each Pupil spends i'Il the family, 
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in the Church, or in promiscuous society; and these are the chief educators of youth, 
as to both morals ,and manners. Every chUd 'brings to the Slchool a character formed 
under these influences,-a character which they will probably maintain and develop 
notwithstanding any efforts of the Teacher of the Day Sehool. The Teacher of the 
Day School ean do lIlluch to cor,rupt and demor.aliz'e by hi
 examp, l'e and s'pirit and 
teaching; and, by the same means, he can contribute .much to elev,a..te the moml feelings 
and taste, and Ïimpfiove the moral ,character of h.is Pup.ils, erspeciamy -if .he is continued 
in charge of them a length of time; Ibut this is d,o'ne bv ,the de.vout and consistent 
recognition of the Divine Being and authority; and the spirit and character of his 
whole deportment .and tea,ching, 'based upon the Commandments of God, rather by his 
heafling r{'cita.tions of .a Catechism once a week,-the latter being the s'peci'al and 
appropriate duty .of the Parent, the Sunday School Teacher, and the Pastor. One- 
seventh of the time, (besides Moornings and Evenings), of child<ren is, by Divine 
authority and appointment, at the disposal of P,astors, Parents ,and children, for the 
Religious Instruction iOf the latter, and other sacred purposes; and if the latter religious 
part of their educatioOn is neglected, the guilt lies wit,h the Parent and the Pastor, 
and not with the Teacher employed f.or the secular part of their education. Combined 
literary and 
ep.arate Religi-o,us Edu.cation, is the true and only ,principle on which free, 
equal. antI universal f,ducation can be provided for a peo,ple af various forms of 
Religious Faith. The State, or Body Politic, provides the former. Pastors and Parents, 
individually, impart the ,latter. The former is the peculiar work of the Day School; 
the latter is the peculiar w()rk of the Church and the home fire-side. The former is 
imparted d'uring one-third of five, 001' six, days out of seven; the latter should be imparted 
dur:ing some part of the rtw-o-thifids of six davs out of seven, and the whole of !the 
Seventh Day. Let not that be confounded which is distinc't in the order of Prov1idence 
and the nature of things, in any System of Puiblic Instruction. Least -of all, let not 
the teachings and influences and obligations of Religious Persua'sions, which determine 
the moral character of a p,eople, and form that of thelir offspring, 'be ignored, or left out 
of the account. And I Iillay be ,permitted to add, that every grown-up person is a 
moral educator ()If the young, as far as his ex'ample, sentiment.JS ánod doings may influence 
them. 1'\0 ind'ividual in a community is an isolated unit; he is linked to the community 
of ind,ividuals around him .by laws of dependence and influence as sacred and imp.erative 
as th()se which mutually bind and control each member of the -communi.ty of worlds. 
"No man Dan live, ()r die, to 'himself" oOnly. AB every 'CIhi1d is being educated by all 
that he sees and hears and If1arns, -so is every ad'ult :person an educator by alII he 
does and says, and counse'ls. Yet, speC'ially and pre-eminently, Parents and 'Pastors 
are the divinely authorised and appointed Teachers of Religious Education, while 
Teachers, licensed and appointed under the anthority of State Laws, and -paid out of 
State Funds and Public Taxes, are employed to impart to youth their secular education. 


XVIII. GEXERAL CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The fundamental princi,ples of the 'Cpper Canada Sichool System have suggested, 
and may, from Nme to time, continue to suggest, imJprovements and additional ;pro- 
visions in Iperfec,ting the details -of the School Law. BUlt v.ery much remains to be 
done in rt'ducing to practice and in bring.ing up to a proper standard of o,peration all 
parts of -the System ion all the :\lunic
'palitJie-s of Fpiper Canad'a. Th-is is, ,at least, 
the task of a quarter -of a century. But we have the strongest grounds of encouragement, 
when we look 'at what ,has been accomplished during the ten years which have elapsed 
since, in 1846, the II Report on a Sys,tem of Public Elementary Instfiuction for Up,per 
Canada," was ,prepared and suibmitted to the Government and the Country; '" and when 
we compare 'What is already doing in Upper Canada with what 'is dOling in the neigh- 
bouring Sta,tes, whose School Systems d'ate !back to the commencement, or before the 


-This Report Is printed, In extenso, on pages 139-211' of the Sixth Yolume of the Docu- 
mentary History . 
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commencement, of the presènt Century. During the last ten years, while the aggregate 
population of Upper Canada has in&reased about three-tenths, the actual attendance of 
Pupils at the Pub-lic Echools, and the amount raised for the salaries of Teachers, has con- 
siderably more than doubled; and a corresponding improvement has taken place in the 
character ,and qua1ifica;Í!ions of Te.achers, the methods -of teaching, the charaøter and 
condition of the School
houses, the efficiency of the Schools, besides the introduction 
of an uniform series of Text-books, ::\Iaps, Apparatus, and Libraries. And when it 
i-s recollected !that there i-s no State SdlOoOI Tax in Upper Canada; that the School 
Tax is i1mposed by each :\lunieipality for itself, and at its own -option, under the influence 
of no other compulsion than that of public duty, and Legislative Aid, to a limited 
amount, is offered, it is most gratifying to know that this System of national O'rgani- 
zatìon, combined with voluntary local Municipal action and co-operation is successful 
beyond comparison,-so much so, that the amount raised by -local self-imposed Tax- 
ation, on the part of the people of Upper Canada for the Salaries of School Teachers, 
is larger, in ,proportion Ito p'opul,ation, than that raised for the same ,purpose in the 
older and larger S-tate of New York, and the average time of keeping -our Schools o,pen 
each year, is one 
lonth more than that -of keeping the Public S-chools open in the 
State of New York, and two Months longer than the average time, each year, of keeping 
the Public Scho-ols open in {he State of Massachusetts. 
11'rom the organization and success which our S:chool System has attained during 
{he last ten veal'S, from the enlightened spirit of enterrprise and ,progress which js 
stirring to -its depths the public mind of the Country and developing its amazing 
re.c:;ources, I anticipate a progress in education and knowledge during the next ten 
years beyond anything we have yet witnessed, or conceived. In the working of our 
admirable Municipal System, on which the School SysteJIIl is engrafted, the 1nha:bitants 
of Upper Canada are not only acquiring a ,pf'acti-cal knowled,ge of the ,princi;ples of 
self-government, but are 'learning how much their united resources and aation will 
enable them easily to accomplish in regard both ,to the ed1ucaHon of their children 
and their various local im.provements. 'When the 'Conviction becomes universal and 
strong, .and the feeling of enjoymerut becomes identic-al with conviction,-that one great 
earthly object for which a people, as well as individual parents, exists, is to impart 
to those who follow the qualities of happiness, usefulness and greatness, and 
.provide the largest facilities amI widest possible field fOor their development and 
exercise---then will our Country stand out in proud comparison with other Countri
s, 
as the home of a most happy, intelligent, free, añd prosperous people. '1 he erection of 
every new School-house, the education of every additional child, ånd the circulation of 
every useful Book, is a contribution to this noble consummation of individual and national 
hope. 
TORONTO, July, 1856. EGERTON RYERSO
. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCA- 
TIO
 FOR THE YEAR 1856. 


To His Excellency Sir Edmund Walker Head. Baronet, Governor-General of Oanada. 



IAY IT PLEASE YorR EXCELLEr\CY, 


In presenting my Report of the condition of the Normal, Model, Grammar and 
Common Schools of Upper Canada for the year 18'65, it is my grateful duty, as it has 
been each preceding year, to state that the School Returns from the several Counties, 
Townships, Cities, Towns and Villages exhibit a still unprecedented progress in every 
branch of the School System,-illustrating, as it does, the growing conviction and 
Interest of the people at large as to the education of their Children, and their apprecia- 
tion of the powers with whic-h they are invested for that purpose, since the School 
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System recognizes no power in the Legislature to levy a sixpence Tax upon the people 
for School purposes, nor any power in the Gover!l.ment to erect, or furnish, a single 
School House, or emp'loy a single Teacher, but a simple power in the freeholders and 
householders of each Municipality and ,School division to provide for the school educa- 
tion of their Children, in their own way and to any extent they please, aided lby the 
counsels and facilities and co-operation which it is within the means and province of 
Government to afford, without aJttempting to supeTsedoe local management, 'but only 
seek to develop and encourage local exertion. The Schools are emphatically "the 
Schools of the People" in their establishment and support, as well as in their objects; 
and whatever progress is made in the Schools redounds both to the honour and advan- 
tage of the people in their several School divisions and Municipalities. 


1. Table A.-Common School JIoncys. T'he Legislative School Grant is apportioned 
to each :\Iunicipality, upon the condition that such Municipality shaH provide an 
equal sum by assessment for the payment of Teachers. The Legislative Grant appor- 
tioned to Municipalities for 1856 amounted to $29,869; the amount provided by the 
local municipal assessment was $54,526, $24,'657 more than the sum required by la \v, 
and an increase .of $9,402 over the amount of the local Municipal Assessment of the 
preceding year, for the payment of Teachers and other educationa1 expenses. 
The amount of School Trustees' assessment for the same purpose was $135,354, being 
an Increase over that of the preceding year of $25,643. 
The amount of Rate-bills collected was $34,966, being an increase of $4,159 over 
that of the preceding year. 
The amount paid for l\laps and Apparatus, was $2,44,0., being an increase of $375. 
The amount expended for School Sites and the erection of School Houses was 
$42,807, being an increase of $8,534. 
The amount expended for repairs and rents of School Houses, was $10,1
, bein
 
an increase of $4,275. 
The amount expended for Fuel, Stationery and other Contingencies, was $19,162, 
being an increa.se of $6,628. 
The amount paid -to Teachers was $194,920, being an increase of $24,893. 
The total amount of expenditure for all Common School Purposes, for the YNlr 
1856, was $269,527; to this may be added the salaries of Local .school Superintendents, 
$5,060,-making the total $274,587, for one branch of the System of Public 'Education 
in Upper Canada, being an increase over the preceding year of $$44,708. 
When it is considered that these are the voluntary doings of the people themselves 
In their several Municipalities they are facts of great significance in the educational 
and sodal progres-s of the Country, and point to a future grateful to the feelings of 
the noblest patriotism. 


2. Table B.-Pupils attending the Common Schools. The returns of the School 
population Ibetween the ages of five and sixteen years are too defective to be given; 
and the number of Children not reported as attending any - School, and the percentage 
of the population reported in each. Municipality as not being able to read, are pro- 
fessedly only estimates by the Local School Superintendents and Trustees, rather than 
exa
t returns. In this Table several new statistics 'will be found, which have not 
appeared in any previous Repürt,showing the number of Pupils that have attended 
Schools less than twenty days in the year, be-tween 2-0 and 50 days, between 50 and 100 
days, between 100 and 150 days, between 150 and 200 days, between 200 days and 250 
days. The returns of another year are requisite in order to ascertain the comparative 
attendance of Pupils under these several heads. 
The number of Boys attending the :Schools was 137,420, 'being an increase of 11,742. 
The number of Girls attending the Schools was 113,725, being an increase of 11,539. 
The total number of Pupi'ls attending the Common Schools was 251,145, being an 
Increase of 23,281. 
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The Table also shows, in the C'lassification of pupils, a very gratifying increase in 
the higher subjects of Common SchQol Education. 


3. Table C.-Common School Teachers, Their Religious Faith, and Salaries. The 
whole number of Teachers employed during the year was 3,689-increase, 124; Male 
Teachers, 2,622,-increase, 54; Female Teachers, 1,067-increase, 70. Memlbers of the 
Church of England, 634,-decrease, 32. Roman Catholics, 414,-increase, 18. Presby. 
terians, 905,-decrease, 93. Methodists, 1,102,-=increase, 145. Baptists, 224,-increase, 
41. CO'ngregationalists, 92,-increase 35. There were also other Teachers employed 
belonging to minor Religious Persuasions. 
It will be seen that the salaries of Female Teachers vary from $50 to $125; that 
the salaries of Male Teachers vary from $60 to $350. 



. Table D.-Schools, School Houses, Visits, Lectures, Time 01 Keeping Open thp. 
EZchools. The Returns in this Table in regard to School Houses are so imperfect, and 
involve so many inconsistencies, when compared with those of the preceding year, as 
to render them of little value. According to the Returns received, there is a decrease 
in the number of Frame School Houses of 178, and in the number of Log School Houses 
of 128; while there is an increase of 118 in the numJber of Brick School HCi.lses, and 
an increase of 128 in the number of IStone School Houses, I think there must be mis- 
takes in the returns of the past, or of the preceding year, or of both. I cannot imagine 
so great a change in the character of the School Houses in anyone year. But after 
.making every a.llowance for errors in the Returns, it is evident that there is a rapid 
and very gratifying improvement going on in the character of School Houses and their 
Furniture, as well as in -the character of the Schools themselves. 
The number of visits to the Schools reported is as follows:-By Local Supcrintplld- 
ents, 7,544,-increase, 6'28; by Clergymen, 3,417,-increase, 82; 
lunicipal Counc.illors, 
1,838,-increase, 442; by Magistrates, 1,496,-increase, 97; by Judges and Members of 
Parliament, 352,
decrease, 13; (by Trustees, 16,270,-increase, 371; by other persons 
13,189,-increase, 1,795. Total School Visits, 44,106,-increase, 3,402. The only class 
of paid Officers among a'll of these School Visitors are the Local Superintendents. This 
large and increasing number of gra.tuitous Visits by the most intelligent classes of the 
Community evinces their growing interest jn the Public Schools. 
The number of Lectures delivered by Lo.c-al Superintendents reported is 1,995,-- 
decrease, 87; not two-thirds as many Lectures as there are Schools. Lectures by 
other persons, 428,-increase, 168. But the Local Superintendents give many instrnc- 
tlons and counsels, in their visits to School ISections, which they do not r
turn as 
Lectures, though they are, per.haps, to some extent, substitutes for them. 
The number of School Sections reported is 3,634,-increase, 10.9; the number of 
Schools reported is 3,472,-increase, 147; number of Schools closed, or not reported, 
162,---f(}ecrease, 38; number of Free Schools, 1,263,-increase, 52; number of ,Schools 
partly free, 1,567,-decrease, 98; number of Schools with a Rate-bill of 1s. 3d. per montb, 
(the highest Rate-bill allowed by law in the Common Schools,) 1,149,-decrease, 1; 
number of Schools with a less Rate-bill than 1s. 3d
 pe'r month, 54:3,-decrease, L These 
Returns illustrate the discretionary power of the inhabitants to support their Schools 
as they please 'While they show the gradual and s-teady progress of Free Schools. 
The time during which the Schools have been kept open in Cities, Towns, and Vil- 
lages embraces, with scarcely an exception, the whole period required by law; and the 
average time of keeping open the :Schools, in both Townships, Cities, Towns and Villages, 
was ten months and two days, an increase of twelve d.ays on the precOOing year, and 
about two months longer than the Schools are kept open in any IState of America. 


5. Table E.-Religious Exercises, Text Books and Apparatus used in the Common 
Schools. The number of Schools reported as opening and closing the Daily Exercises 
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with Prayer is l,OOl,-decrease, 2; in which the. Holy Scriptures are read, 1,854,- 
decrease, 109. 
The National Readers are reported to 'be used in 3,054 Schools, and the Kational 
Arithmetics in 3,000 Schools; the other Text Books recommended by the Council of 
Public Instruction are used to an equal extent, so that the Text Ð{),oks authorized and 
printed in the 'Country may be -considered as all but universally used in the Schools. 
AIthou:sh it is the 
Iaster, and not the Text B{)ok, that ma.kes the School, yet Educa- 
tionists in all Countries regard the use of a uniform series of good Text Books as 
essential to the best interests of Schools, and to the completeness of a <<System of Public: 
Instruction. That object, so nearly attained in Upper Canada, has not been accom- 
plished in any of the neighbouring States, beyond the Cities and Towns. 


6. Table F.-JIaps, Globes, and School Apparatus. The number of Schools provided 
with Tablet Lessons is 697; with Globes, etcetera, 415; with Blackboards, 2,480; with 
Maps, 1,924,-a gratifying increase under each of these heads. 
The number of 
Iaps, etcetera, furnished by the Depository of this Department 
during the year is as foIlows:

Iaps of the World, 136; of Europe, 266; of Asia, 201; 
of Africa, 185; of America, 222; of Canada, 2ï7; of British Isles, 196; of Hemisphere!. 
26ï; of Classical 
Iaps, 78; other 
Iaps, 192; of Glabes, 103; of complete sets of Hol- 
brook's School Apparatus, 14; of parts of the same; 146; of sundry PhilosophicaJ 
Apparatus, 141; of Xatural History Object Lessons, 5,046; of .scrLpture History Lessons, 
1,480; of other Object Lessons, 316; of Tablet Lessons and Prints, 6,458; of various 
other Articles for Schools, 959. 
The whole number of Maps sent out in 1885 was 1,304; the whole number sent out 
in 1856 was 2,02Ü'-increase, 716. The number of Globes sent out in 1855 was 48; in 
1856, 103-incr
as-e, 55. There is a corresponding increas.e under each of the other heads, 
and there has 'been a greatly increased demand for these Articles since the commence- 
ment of the current year. 


7. Tables G, H, I.-Grammar Schools. The whole number of Grammar Schools 
in operation in 1856 was 61, of which twenty-six were Senior County Grammar Schools, 
each receiving a special Grant, independent of the apportionment out of the Fund 
arising from the sales of Grammar Se-hool Lands. The amount apportioned from this 
Fund to Grammar Schools was $6,661,-increase, $111. The amount derived from 
Fees, $4,990,-decrease, $131. The amount granted by Municipalities, $3,447,-increase, 
$1,817, chiefly for Buildings. The total amount for Salaries of Masters and Teacher!, 
$l1,914,-increase, $350. The amount expended for l\Ia;ps and Apparatus, $201,-increase, 
$139. The amount expended for Books and Contingencies, $1,562,-increase, $1,081. 
Tota1 receipts for Grammar School purposes, $l9,248,-increase, $3,761. 
From the necessary process of relieving the Grammar ,Schools of 'Ðlementary Com- 
mon School pupils, by requiring an Entrance Examination, in order to gain admission, 
the aggregate number of pupils in the Grammar Se-hools has been reduced from 3,726 
to 3.386; while there is onlY ,a nominal increase in the '!lumber of pupils studying Latin 
and Greek. The number of pu,pils in Latin was 1,051, increase 12. The numlber of 
pupils in Greek in 25ï, increase, 22. The number of pupills in Frenøh was 4'62, in- 
crease 97. There is, therefore, a little more than one-third of the pupils in the Grammar 
Schools studying Latin; a little more than one-twelfth studying Greek, and a littlp 
more than one-seventh sot-udying French. From .the Statistical Tables, there appear. 
to be a respectable increase in the number of pupils in the other, and some of the 
higher subjects taught in the Grammar Schools. The average number of pupils per 
School, was, in Latin, 17; in Greek, 4; in French, 7. But from the Statistical Ta:bles
 
it appears that some of the Grammar Schools have no pupils in Greek, and less than 
half a dozen in Latin. There is a manifest improvement in several of -the Grammar 
Schools; the provisions of the Law and the Regulations to reduce them to a system. 
and to classify the studies in them, etcetera; to secure properly qualified Masters, 
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bave operated benefi.cially. But, considered as a whole, the Grammar .schools, with 
a few honourable exceptions, are in an unsatisfact'Ory state, more so than any other 
class of Institutions in the Country. The powers and resources of Trustees are whollv 
insufficient to enable them to provide .proper Sch'Ool Houses, 'Or furnish them, or secur
 
competent salaries for the Masters. In several instances, County, City, or Town Councils 
have honourably .responded to the app,ucations of the Board of Grammar School Trustees, 
in providing means for the erection and furnishing of Grammar School Houses, and for 
making up the .salaries 'O.f Masters; 'but, in most instances, these applications have been 
unsuccessful. County Councils have 'Objected to levy a rate on the County, or to make 
a Grant from the County funds, in aid 'Of a Gra'mmar School, upon the ground that, if 
aid were granted to one, it must be granted to each of the Grammar 'Schools established 
in the County; they hold that the City, Town, or Village, where a Grammar School !s 
situated, should provide for its supp'Ort; that the few Country pupils who may atten1 
a Grammar School, contribute to the supp'Ort of the School, and to the advantage of the 
City, Town, 'Or Village within the limits of which it is situated, and the whole Country 
should not, therefore, be taxed on account 'Of the attendance of such Country pupils. 
On the other 'hand, the Municipal Council of a City, Town, or Village, 'Objects to levy 
Rates, or to make Grants in behalf of the Grammar School, because it has no voice in the 
management of such School, since the County Council appoints the Board of Trusteps. 
It is thus that the Grammar School, so partially and remotely connected with th9 
County in regard to interest, and severed from the City, Town or Village in respect to 
contr'Ol, obtains no aid from the Municipal Council of either. It is true, that whAn 
the Boards of Grammar and Common Schools unite and form one Board, such United 
J30ard possesses the powers of both B'Oards separately, and can thus provide for the 
:support of 'both the Grammar and Common Schools. But it is yet problematic-aI, and 
I think very doubtful, whether the union of Grammar and Common Sch'Ools is advan. 
tagøous to either, and is not, in the majority of instances, really injurious to both. 
Everyone must admit that Grammar ISchools and their Boards of Trustees 'Ought not 
to bp placed in a position of inferiority to Common 8chools, and thei'r Trustees, as to 
means of support. If it is pr'Oper to have public Grammar Sch'O'Ols at all, as all will 
admit, it is proper to provide for their efficiency. I believe the Boards of Trustees, with 
scarcely a'll exception, have employed all the means in their power to render the 
Grammar Schools entrusted to their charge, as efficient as possi-ble; but they have n'O 
power to raise a six-pence for the erection and furnishing of the School House, or for 
the payment of their Master, or Masters, except by the Fees 'Of pupils. It is impossihle 
that. the Grammar Schools can improve, or flourish, under such circumstances, or that 
they can otherwise than flag and languish in comparison to Common Schools. 
I believe that no considerable improvement can be effected in the Grammar SchooJs. 
until they are made the property of the City, Town and Village Muni.cipalities, within 
the limits of whIch they are established, and under their control; and the fund appor- 
tioned in aid of their support be paid upon the same conditions as that on which ap- 
portionment from the Legislative Grant in aid of the Common :Schools is made, and 
that until the Boards of Trustees of Grammar ,Schools be placed upon the same footing, 
and in vested with the s3Jme powers as the Trustees of Common Schools. * 
I believe, also, that the multiplication of feeble and inefficient Grlammar Schools 
is an evil, rather than a goo.d; that it is much better to have one, or tw'O, first-rate 
Grammar Schools in a County, than half a dozen poor and sickly ones, such as are 
wholly inefficient, whether as Grammar or Common Schools. It can not be otherwis
 
than a waste of the ,School Fund, a burden and loss, to establis,h, or continue, a Gram- 
mar School, unless means are provided for its efficient support, and unless there is an 
average attendance of, at least, ten pupils who are studying the Classical Languages, 
and th
 special subjects for the teae-hing 'Of which Grammar Schools have been 
estahlished. 


.Subsecruent legislation has been Qul
e In the direction of the suggestions here made 
Iby the Chief SuperIntendent of Education. 
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For a practical view of the state of these Grammar Schools, and valuable observa- 
tions respecting them, see the recent Reports of the Inspectors, the Reverend William 
Ormiston, ::\I.A., and ::\11'. T. J. Robertson, M.A. 


8. Table K.-PT01:inciaZ Korrnal and JIodel Schools. These important Institutions 
continue to fulfil their great mission with unabated efficiency -and success; and their 
infiuence is felt in every part of the Country, in the construction and furnishing of 
School Houses, the organization and management of .schools, and the methods of 
discipline and teaching. The Provincial Model S.chool-s,--one for Boys and the other for 
Girls,- are limited to 210- Puplis each,
are arranged and furnished, with the appendages 
of Play yards and Sheds, Gymnasia, etcetera, and are taught and conducte.d in a manner 
designed as a ":Model" for the Common 'Schools of the Country. In these 'Schools the 
Students, or Teachers-in-Training, in the Kormal School attend, first as observers, then 
as Assistant Teachers, a few hours each week,-thus reducing to practice (by teaching) 
the subjects of the Lectures and Exercises in the Normal School. 
The original objects of t'he Normal School are inflexibly adhered to,-to ground the 
Student-teachers (as thoroughly and as far as the period of their attendance will admit) 
in the subjects of Common School instruction, and to practice them in the teaching 
of thesl:' subjects in the ,::\Iodel Schools after the best methods, so that they 'can mganize 
and conduct their Schools in the manner best adapted to secure the ends .of School 
discipline, to form and develop the minds and characters of the pupils. These objects 
are, of course, not equally attained in all cases; but the ages and qualification requisite 
for the admission of Student-teachers to the Normal School are such as to qualify them 
to teach Common Schools; the great majority of those attending the Normal School have 
been Teachers, (and some of them licensed as Teachers of the First Class by County 
Boards) before coming to the Xormal School, and the number in attendance at the 
present time is larger than it has ever been since the establishment of the ,School in 
184ï. 
The increased demand for Teachers trained in the Xormal School,-so much beyond 
the number of Teachers trained there, the increased salaries offered 10 them, and ths 
testimonies of local School Reports, attest the importance of the Institution, and the 
value which experience places upon the services of those trained in it. There is no 
longer a -doubt expressed, if entertained, in any quarter, that a Teacher, who has 
studied the ,Science and Art of Teaching and governing Children has a great advantage 
over one who undertakes that important and difficult work without having learned 
how to do it. There is, undoubtedly, many an excellent selfJma-de Teacher, as there 
is many excellent self-made Scholars; yet, it is plain, that good Teachers cannot be. 
produced and multiplied without a training School and College for Teachers, any more 
than good .scholars can be produced and multiplied without ordinary Schools and 
Colleges; that, if a Lawyer, or Physician, a Carpenter, or Mason, must serve an appren- 
ticeship of study and practice before pursuing his Profession, or Trade, so should a 
Teacher serve an apprenticeship of study and practice before undertaking a work the 
most difficult and important to perform efficiently, as well as the most honourable in 
itself. of any work involved in the development of mind .and the progress of society. 
These remarks apply with as much force to the teaching of Grammar Schools 3.8 
to that of Common Schools. T-he efficiency of a large number of the Grammar ISchõols 
arises, it is believed in most caseJ:;, not so much from the want of scholarships in the 
ordinary sense of the term, -as from the want of a thorough l'\o.rmaJI School training- 
in all of the subjects of -Grammar School instruction, and the best methods of teaching 
them. The contemplated Model Grammar ISchool (the Building for which is now quite 
advanced) will fulfil the functions of a Xormal School for the Grammar Schools, while 
it will serve as a .. model" for their organization and management; thus sustaining the 
same relations, and rendering the same services to the Grammar Schools as are now 
sustained and rendered to the Common Schools by the present Provincial Normal and 
Model Schools. 
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The only o'bjection yet made to the training of Teachers, as far as ,I know, is tha.t 
many of them do not pursue that profession, but leave it for other employments. 
Were this true to the full extent imagined, the conclusion would still be in favour af 
the Normal .school, since its advantages are not confined to Schools, or neighbour- 
!;lOods, in which Tea,chers are empl
oyed, but are extended over other nei-ghbourhoods 
and municipalities. No one can read the extracts from the Reports of Local School 
Superintendents, given in the Appendix to this Report,. without being convinced, 
that the influence of the Normal School is felt throughout the whole Country, by the 
example and success of the Teachers whom it has sent forth, stimulating other Teachers 
to improvement and exertion, and elevating the general standard of School Organi- 
zation and Teaching. Several persons who have attended the Normal School for a 
longer, or shorter, period. have died; a number, by their diligence and economy, have 
qualified themselves for the Christian l\Iinistry, or for the professions of Law, :\Iedi. 
cine, and ,Surveying. Eight (after having taught some time) have lately entered the 
University, six of them obtaining scholarships on subjects in which they had had the 
advantage of training and exercises in the Normal and Model Schools; and are thus 
qualifying themselves for the higher departments of public instruction. A considerable 
number have established, or are engaged in, Private Schools; a number also are em- 
ployed as Teachers in the Grammar Schools; one as Professor, and three as Teachers 
in the Normal and Model Schools of Lo-wer Canada, beEides one, or more, in Victoria 
College and Belleville Seminary, etcetera. It is not understood that the young 
Women, trained in the Normal School. are under obligation to teaeh a.fter marriage. 
Some of them have been employed as Governesses; and a large number are teaching 
in the best Common .schools in nearly all of the principal Cities, Towns, and Villages 
of Upper Canada, and in many of the best country Schools. Although it may be 
presumed that many of them have married, yet large numbers of them are thus em- 
ployed 'in teaching, and some are known to continue teaching after marriage. After 
making all these deductions, and accounting for the employment of Teachers train'ó'd 
In the Normal School in teaching other than Common Schools, the very imperfect 
returns report 430 :Kormal School Teachers as em.ployed in the Comm-on iSchools of 
Upper Canada, at the present time, teaching about one-eighth of the Common Sc'hools of 
Upper Canada, and exerting a salutary influence over the ,charader and teaching of 
a large proportion of the other lieven-eig-hths. 
On this point it may be further remarked: 
1st. That no Candidate is admitted into the Normal School, except upon the 
declaration, that he will devote himself, or herself, to teaching, and that the object of 
his, or her, attending the Normal School is to qualify himself, or herself, better for 
the profession of teaching; accompanied by a Certificate of Character, signed by a 
Clergyman of the 'Church to which he, or she, belongs. This is the same condition re- 
quired for admission into a Normal School of the State of New York and of the .Eastern 
States, where the change of employment and profession, and removals from one Stato 
to another are much more frequent than in Canada. 
2nd. That no Student-teacher receives the small pecuniary aid of five shillingg 
per week towards the payment of board, before the end of the ,Session; nor then unless 
by good con-duct, and on examination in writing, (extending over several days) on all 
the subjects of :Kormal and Model School instructions and exercises, he, or she, is 
adjudged entitled to at least a Second Class Certificate of Qualification. 
3rd. That the period of instruction in the Normal ISchool only extends over two 
Sessions of five months each,-ten months in an; and that the Lectures, Teaching, 
and Exercises in the Normal School, and the practice in the Model Schools are not 
those of an ordinary School, 0.1' CoIlilege, but form a system of pr8lctical training for 
the ,work of teaching, and, therefore, present comparatively little inducement for the 
attendance of any who do not intend to devote themselves to the w-or.k of :teaJchill'g. 


*These Extracts are not printed herewith. as they are too voluminou!':, but they may be- 
seen in the Appendix to the .Journals of the House of Assembly for 1857. 
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4th. That of the 165 Candidates (91l\Iales and 74 Females) who have been admitted 
to the Normal School during the current Sessi.on, 91 of them (66 Males and 25 Females) 
pave already been Teachers of Common Schools, thereby furnishing the str'Onge
t 
practical proof that their object in attending the Normal School, f.or a few months, is 
to become better qualified for the work of teaching. 
In all professions and pursuits there are changes from one to another. I do not 
think it is just, or wise, or expedient, to deny to the Normal School Teacher (because 
of his, or her, attendance at the 
ormal Sch.ool a few months) this liberty, or dis- 
cretion, if opportunity presents itself to improve his, or her, position, or increase his, 
or her, usefulness,-motives for which, however, are daily bec.oming feebler, as the 
salary and p.osition -of the Teachers are i'mpfoOving, while greater difficulties, if not less 
gains, attend the entrance and .pursuits of other professions and empl.oyments. In 
whatever position, or relation, of life a Normal School Teacher may be placed, his, or 
her, training at the Xormal School cannot fail to contribute to their usefulness. In 
Prussia, no ,Candidate is admitted into the Christian ministry without a Certificate of 
his having attended a six months course of Lectures and exercises on .. Pedagogy," Or 
School-teaching. 
In whatever light, therefore, the Normal and Model Schools are viewed, and the 
more carefully their character and operations are examined, the more important will 
they appear as one .of the vital parts of a System of Public Instruction, as providing 
not only the most important Schools of the several Counties with efficient Teachers, but 
as exerting a powerful influence upon the teaching and character of most of the 
Public and Private Schools throughout the Country, as well as in contributing to the 
general education of so much of the population of the Province as attend these Schools. 


9. Table M.-Free Public Libraries. In ,previous Reports, I have explained the 
origin and nature of our system of Public School Libraries. During the year 1856, 
13,701 Volumes of Books were supplied from the Depository of this Department; but, 
from the 1st of January to the 1st of July of the current year (18-57) 24,765 Volumes; 
have been called for,-nearlY twice as many as were applied for during the whole of 
185'6. This large increas.e, during ,the last six months, is chiefly owing to some discussion 
which took place at the beginning of 1857, relative to the Public Libraries, and the 
ap1>lication, by Municipalities, of portions of the Clergy -Reserve (or Municipalities) 
Fund to the purchase of Libraries. The whole number of Volumes sent out from the 
Depository of this Department, during the three years during which the Library System 
has been in operation, is 155,736. The subjects of these Volumes are as follows: History, 
26,935 Volumes; Zoology, 11,313; Botany, 2,0'3,3; Natural Phenomena, 4,517; Moral and 
Physical Science, 3,524; Geology and Mineralogy, 1,315; Natural Philosophy, 2,407: 
Chemistry, 1,114; Agricultural Chemistry, 682; A,griculture, 6,98'0; Manufactures, 7,300; 
Literature, 15,378; Travels, 11,329; Biography, 17,223; Practical Life (or Moral TalE's 
and Stories), 41,970; Teachers' Library, 1,67'9. Total, 15'5,72'6 Volume-s. 
The useful .occupation, ins.truction and entertainment aff.orded by the ciroulation 
of so many Books on s.o great .a varie.ty of subjects, cannot be easily estimated. The 
number of Libraries e'i3tablished is 289,-subdiV'ided into nearly 1,000 Sectional School 
Libraries. The number .of Li'braries established during the last six months is 70,- 
subdivided into upwards of 200 Sectional School Li,braries. 
It is not to be expeC'ted that these Lilbraries should be equally appreciruted and read 
in every neighbourhood where rthey ar.e established. as, in the different Members of 
the same FamHy, there is the widest difference ,in this as in other respects, in different 
parts of the Country, in different lVIuniclpalit'ie.s. and in different neighlbourho.ods of 
the same :VIunici.poality. In some nøighbourhoods there is little taste for reading among 
either young, or old; in other neighbourhoods the y.oung very generally avail themselves 
.of the Books in the IJibrary, or section of it; in others again, all classes and ages are 
eager to pr'Ûcure and read them. 
V.-15 
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In the selection of Books for some of the Libraries, .the local A:uthoribies were 
anxious to 'provide, in the first instance, a series of Stand'ard 'Works on different sub- 
jeots; and. in so doing, they had but little means Ileft to pro'cure smaller Works, and 
more aUr.active and popular as Reading Books for young people. I think this øiroum- 
stance has, as in a few cases, rendered the Libraries less useful and 31ttractive than 
t
ey would have been ha.d a more varied and p'o'pular selection of Books been made. 
But, as the Catalogue is large, .and the selections .from it ,entirely at the discretion cf 
the local parties estaíbl ' ishil1'g Ubraries, I .have not thought it advisable to interfere in 
the least with that discretion, unless expressly desired to do so. But, on the whole, the 
selections o.f Bocks f.or the Libraries have been made with great discrimination. 
It is also gratifying ,to -know, that the method adopted for supplying the ::.\lunici- 
palities and Scho-ol Sections with Libraries, Maps, School Apparatus, etcetera, is highly 
approved .by inteIlige11t V.isitors and Educators from 'Other Countries, and is regarded 
as a feature !peculiarly favo-ura-ble to the Canadian .system of PubHc Instruction.* 


10. Ex.tmcts fTom the Reports of Local Superintendents. These extracts are 150 
in number,-all that :have ,been transmi,tted with the Relports from the Townshiv, Oity, 
Town and Village .Municipalities.t These .extracts are witnesses as to the 'Working of 
the School System and the operations of >the Scho,ol Law. T'hey present rthe dark as well 
as the bright side of the piet-ure; the failures and defects as well as .the successes and 
excellences of the System. I wish to conceal no defect, but to dis<c-over and remedy it; 
I wish to hide no failure, but to eXlpose i.t, and, if possibJe, to /prevent its recurrence. 
From the extracts of these local Schoo'l Reports, which I g;ave in the same im-parti'al 
manner in my last Annual Report, an attempt has bee,n made to vrove that the Scho,ol 
System is a fai,lure. Passages have been selected from tw-o, 0'1' three, of these local 
Re.ports, s.tating in each case, in su'bst'ance, that the Sch-ool-house 'Was jn a state of 
dilapidation, that the School w,as badly attended, that the Teacher was unfit for his 
office, and that there was .a general feeling of indifference in regard to eduoaUon, and 
then these statements have 'been held up as illustrations 0.1' the state olf the Sc'hools . 
aUld the re1:mlts of the School .system throughout Up,per Canada. 
Of the fairness oQ.f such reasoning, ,and the honesty of 'Such a proceeding, every 
intelligent Reader is <,ompetent to judge. In <the same way might it be proved, that 
Agriculturp is declining, in a County, or Township, because 'Some farms in such County, 
or ToQwnshi,p, ,are in a wretched state, and 'Some Farmers are indifferent to all agricul- 
tural imprcvement. In the same way might it be proved that Agriculture is decJlining 
throughout Upper Canada, after all that h3!s been granted, and d-one, \by AgriouLtural 
Societies, 'because there are some ll\1unici'palities in which the Farms generally are as 
badly managed, and the Farmers are .as inactive as they were .many years agO. In the 
same way might it ,be proved that Canada is declining in Population and Commer.ce 
and Wealth, and rthat its whole System of Government is a failure, because there 
are portions of it in which population is as 'Spars.e, and VHlages aJl'e as poor, and 
Trade is as limited, as in former years. With the same kind of f3!irness a'Ild intelli- 
gence have 'Some European TraveLlers landed and spent a few hours upon s'orne non- 
commercial and non-agricultural, and non-progr'essive spot in Canada, or have seen some 
portions of its Frontiers, and then published that the Country was sta,u.onary and retro- 
grading, and was unworthy of ,being a part of the BriDish Emipre, while .all the rest of 
America was advancing with ra,pid strides. 

ow to all such f.allacies ,and fah;ehoods, one røply wou1d 'be deemed sufficient. 
namely, an .appeal to the General .statistics of Agriculture, of Trade, of Population. of 
Property. So, in regard to 8ochool5 and the .School .system, whatever may 'be the state, 
or neglects, of a particul'ar neighbourhood, or l\1uniC'ipality, the general Statistioal 


.See an expression of opinion of this sort recently In New York, on page 84, herewith. 
tThese extracÌ8 are too voluminous to be Jnserted here; but they can be examined in 
the Appendix to the .Journals of the Houc;e of Assembly for last year. 
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Returns show an advancement not equalled by that of any other -State in America, 
and the P).. tracts from nine, out of ten, of the local Reports show an .exertion, a pro- 
gress -and success in the great majority of the Municipalities, of .the most gratifying 
and satisfactory char,acter. For example, if it be stated ,in the Report of one Munici- 
pality, that the Public Library is not appreciated,-that the Books are not read, or 
applied for,
that all classes are indifferent to them, is it, -tt.erefore, to be inferred that 
the System o.f Libraries is a failure, and that the Law and Regulations provided for 
Libraries are bad? On the contrary, if it be stated in the Report of another Municipal- 
ity, that the Public Library is highly appreciated,-that the Regulations are strictly 
obs,erved,-tha,t the Books are very generally sought after, ,and eagerly read; would it 
not Ibe inferred from the different working and the results 'Of the same System in 
different :\Iunici:palities that the failure in one case could not 'be attributed to the 
System, while the success in the other case shows what aids and facilities the System 
affOlds to the people where they chose to avail themselves of it. The same remark ap- 
plies to school operations. If, in one School division the School-house is convenient and 
well furnished, 'and the Scho-ol efficient and well attended, and, if the reverse is the 
case in another School division, the difference in the two cases cannot .be ascribed to 
the SystelP1, for it ,is thes'ame in both Hchool divisions, but must be owing to other 
:>auses. In an extract from one 'Of the local School Reports, we have an account of the 
development and working of the .system in a City, and where all the Teachers have 
been trained in the Kormal School; while in another extrad wilI be found a statement 
of the risl', ;progress, and working of the System in a Township. Other extracts given 
evince an equal success in other :\Iull'ici.palities. 'What is done and witnessed in the 
:\Iunicipalities may be done in all Lpper Canada, if similar feelings vrevail, and similar 
means are used. 
The extr.acts from the local School Reports wilI satisfy the attentive and candid 
Reader on the following points:- 


(1) That the improvement and progress of the Scho-ols throughout the Country at 
large is very great; that the inhabitants are making noble and successful exertiOIlB for 
the education of :their children, notwithstanding the backwardness and indifference in 
some of the :\Iunicipalities. 
(2) That the School Law .plaees the educaHon of the children in the hands of the 
people thomselves; that it invest'S the inhabitants of each Municipality with po.wers to 
provide for the education of all their children, and they are responsible if this be not 
done. 
(3) That while the Religious rights of each pupil and of its ,parents, -or guardians, 
are equally proteoted, it is in the power of the School divisi-on t-o make their Sohool, 
or Schools, as decidedly Religious as they desire. 
(4) That in :\IunkipaliNes, where the Schools a
e reported to 'be in an unsatis- 
factory state, ,this Ipainful fact is in no case ascribed to the d.efective .provisions of the 
School Law, except in the frequently expressed earnest desire ,that the Legislature would 
amend the Law so as to make all schools Free. * 


1. EducationaZ Museum, and School of Art and Design. The School Act of 1850, 
13th and 14th Victoria, C.hapter 48, Srotion 41, authorizes the expenditure of .. a sum 
not exceeding Two hundred pounds, (
200,) in anyone year, to procure Plans and Publi- 
cations for the improve.ment of School Architecture and ,Practical 'Science, in connec.tion 
with the Oommon Schools; " and the Act 'of 18.53, 16th Victoria, Oh8Jpter 185, Seotion 23, 
authorized the expenditure of .. a sum not exceeding Five hundred pounds, (
500), per 
annum, in the purchase of Books, Publications, Specimens, Models and Objects, suitable 
for a Canadian Library and Museum, .to be kept at the Normal School Buildings." 


*This was done in 1871, when a School Law was passed by the Legislature declaring that 
hereafter all the Public Schools should be Free Schools, supported by a general tax upon 
the property of each School division. 
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In the Act, 'of 1849, 12th Victoria, c;hl
pter 83, the sum of Five hundred pounds, (
500). 
was granted for the establishment and support of a School of Art and Design -for Upper 
Canada,* to be in connection with the Normal School, and under the control of the 
Council of PubUc Instructi-on. Two Rooms were p-r.ov.ided for this purp.ose in "he 
K.ormal School Building, but, on the :proposal t.o establish a Chair of Civil Engineering 
in the Provincial University, I suggested the ,esta'blishment -of Dhe School of Art and 
Design as ,an Alp,pendage .or Branúh of th.e Chair of Civil Engineering. and that the 
provision for its establishment, in 00nnection wi.th the Normal School. need not be con- 
tinued. But the idea of esta,blishing the Ch.air of Civil Engineers by the Provinciai' 
University having been a:bandoned, and the Statute providing -for it repealed. it became 
a matter .of consideration and importance to give effect to the .ordginal purpose of 
establishing the School of Art and Design in c.onnectÏün with the N.ormal School, and. 
m')re especiallY. as Drawing ,forms one Branch of the Gours.e in Instruction [n both 
the Normal and Model Sch.ools, and will be taught to a great extent in the 
Iodel 
Grammar Scho-ol, and there are here the greatest facilities for the economical establish- 
ment and sup.port, as well as usefulness, of such a School. Accordingly the requisite 
steps hav-e -been .taken to accompLish ,that important object, in the establishment of the 
Model Grammar School. 
By the provisi.ons od' the Acts above menti.oned, I .have been enabled to introduce 
PubUcations and Plans for the imp-r.ovement of School Architecture into all the 
Iuni- 
cipalitie-s of Upper Canada;t to obtain Models and Instruments and Apparatus for 
teaching and illustrating d'ifferent Branches of Na.tural history and Science in the 
Schools; to commence a colilection of Sp,ecimens .of t'he Canadian Bi,r,ds and Animals for 
the Geology and Mineralogy of the different Prov.inces .of British N.orth America, :\Iodels 
of Agrieultural Implements, etcetera, together with several hundred Books, Publica- 
tions, 'and ObjÐütã; relat-ing to Education and other departments of Science and Litera- 
ture. I have also been anxiously desirous .of preparing the way for. and as far as 
possible .of giving effect to, what was contemplated in connection with the 'Sohool of A,rt 
and Design.t In England Schools of Art and Design are becoming prominent features 
0.1' Popular Instruction in the principal Cities and Towns. In connecti.on with s-ome of 
these Scho.ols, interesting Collections of Objects of Art. consisting chiefly of Paintings. 
Scul,pture and DI'awing, Plaster casts of Statues, Statuettes, and Busts, ::\'Iodels in 
marbI-e, alabaster, ivory, wood, hronze, terra 'cotta, :Models in wax, plaster, etcetera. 
In connection with the Roy'al Schools of ATt and Design in Lon-don (kept in Marl- 
b.orough and Somerset Houses). upwards of a thousand .of these specimens are colledeà 
and arranged. In addition to .these Schools, the Committee or t'he Privy COUThcil on 
Education have established an Educationral Museum, at 1Jhe nelW Buildings in South 
Kensington, at the west end of London, .the Books and Objects of which are grouped 
under the -following divisions: 1 School Buildings and F.ittings:-Forms, Desks, Plans. 
Models, etcetera. 2. General EdulCatJional Subjects:-including Reading, Writing', 
Gra;mmar. Arithmetic, IVlathemaHcs, Foreign Languages and Histories. 3 Drawing and 
[he Fine Arts. 4. ,Musk. ,5. Hou-s.ehol!d Econ.omy. ,6. Geography and Astronomy. 
7. Natural History. 8. Chemistry. 9. Physics. 10. Mechanics. 11. Apparatus for- 
tpaching the Blind and Deaf. A late Englis'h newspape,r contains the following brief 
account of this Educational ::\iluseum: 


.In February. 1849. Doctor Ryerson, in a Draft of School Bill. proposed to the Govern- 
ment the establishment of a School of Art and Design. This Draft of Bill was incorporated 
in the "Cameron School BUI" of that year; but the Bill, as passed by the Legislature. never 
went into operation, for the reasons given On pages 203-233 of the Third Volume of His- 
torical and other Papers and Documents. 
tIn regarw to the efforts which have been made to improve the architecture of the Public 
Schools, see Note on pa
e 168, of the Eighth, and page 270 of the Ninth, and pai:"e 92 of the. 
Eleventh Volume of the Documentary History. See also page 226 of the Sixth Volume. 
:tAlthough projecteð. in 1849, no School of Art and Design has yet been established in. 
thIs Province. 
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"The South Kenßington Museum is a result of the School of Design, founded in 
1838, and the Great Exhï.bition of 1851. The School of Dooign, under the influence 
of the feeling gener'ated ,by the Hyde Park Palace, expanded into the present De.part- 
ment of Science and Art, under th.e Committee of Privy Council on Ed'ucation, and the 
nucleus of a permanent Museum of Arts was formed 'at Marlborou
h House. T'he 
Department of Science and Art has acquired a Building, in which its scheme for train- 
ing may be systematically carried out and its Curiosities constantly exhibited. Thither 
are transferred all the ornamental specimens from Marlborough House, the entire Col- 
lection of the Architectural :\Iuseum, together with anany Articles belonging to the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851. Thus Decorative Art and Practical Science 
nave a pe,rmanent home, which, moreover, is nobly adorned by the flne c01,lection of 
Pictures and Drawings munificently g'iven to the Nation by Mr. Sheepshanks. The 
Offices of the Department and the Tr,aining Schools arp under the same roof as ,the 
Museum, which, whUe it will be a source of rational recreation to the gene-ral public, 
will also, it is hoped, 'be an important agent in the instruction of the Students. The 
collection of Works !belonging .to the DE,partment of Ornamental Art first attracts the 
notice of the spectat'Or. occupying, -as it does, the Corridor in which he will find him- 
self immediately after his entrance. Only a portion of the enUre Gollection,-which 
number!' upwards of 4,000 Objects,-is at present exhibited, inasmuch a'S -about a fourth 
part, including the whole of the acquisition from .the Bernal Collecti.on, have been sent 
to :Vlanchester. 
"The Educational part of the :\1:useum occupies the centre of a large iron Building. 
which forms a w-ing of the entire Edifice. It comprises specimens of S-cientific Instru- 
ments, Objects of Natural History, 
Iodels of School-roo.ms, Casts of Classical Statues, 
and a Library of 5,'000 Volumes, all admirably arranged. · Ed'lication' is a wide 
word, as will 'be obvious enough, when we state that the offidial subdivision of the 
Department is into that of School Buildings and Fittings, General Education, Drawing 
and the Fine Arts, Music, HOUSiehold 'Economy, Geography and Astronomy, Natural 
History, Chemistry, Physics, :\Iechanics, App.aratus for teaching the Deaf and Dumlb, 
Idiots, etcetera, and Physical training. To this Collection, which wiJij. probably be 
the most popular of the whol,e Exhibition, the · Com,missioners of Patents' Museum 
forms a sort of supplement. In this Department the history of the Steam Ðngine is 
co,piously illustrated. 
"The nucleus of a Collect'ion of Sculpture has also 'been formed 'by the assemblage 
of about fifty works contributed by twenty-five Artists among whom are :\lessieurs Baily, 

ell, FoloE'v, Munro, Calder, :Harshall, and the late S'i'r R! Westmacott. By the Col- 
lection of the Architectural Museum, which oCiCupies a large portion of the Gallery 
and descends into the lower Corridor, a complete history of the :\lediaeval Architecture 
of France and Engl,and is represented by aLmost numberless casts of decorative details. 
.. 'fhe · Trade Collection,' which is likewise in the Gallery, and is the pr{)perty of 
the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, w.ill not always remain in its present com- 
plete state. It is. chiefly composed of the Natural Products used in the various Arts, 
and of these the Animal Products are alone to be retained, the others -being too frag- 
mentary to justify their retention in a distinct Museum. Specimens, theref.ore, of 
Mineral and Ve.getaJble products will be distributed among various National and Pro- 
vincial :\luseums which admit of improvement. 
"Another department is the · Economic Museum' (?) formed ,by .:'Vlr. Twining, and 
t>
esented by him to t'he Government. 
.. Everyt,hing -has been done to render the new Museum a s{)uroce of lnstruction and 
amusement to all classes alike, the exi.gencies of time ,baing .taken into consideration, 
Sls weIl as the exigencies of the pock.et. On Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, being 
Students' days, the .price of .admission is sixpence; on the other days of the week ad- 
mission is free. 
I< The following are the Ruleß sanctioned for a'dmdssion to this lVIuseum:- 
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.. 1. Thp CoN.e>ctions of Objects relating to Education, Architecture, and Trade; of 
Pictures. Sculpture, Ornamental Art, and :Models of patented inventions, will ,be opened 
to the public daily frrom 10 till 4 in the day...<time, and from 7 to 10 in the evenings. 
"2. On 110ndays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, and daily duning the E,aster and Christ- 
mas weeks, the public will be admitted free; .but on these days, Books, Examples, :\lode-13, 
Casts, etcetera, cannot be removed for study. 
"3. On Wednesdays, Thur-sdays, and Fridays, the puhlic will be admitt.ed on pay- 
ment of s,ixpence each pe-rson. This sum during the day-time will enable any pe.rson 
to consult any Books, Di'agrams, etcetera, in the Collections of Education and to copy 
any Article 'in the Collections of Art; except modern Pa.intings, for which spe.cial 'Per- 
mission in wrHing must !be obtained.. . 
" 4. Sticks, ullllbrellas, parcels, etcetera, must be .left at the d.oors. 
"5, Excf.pt the fees abov.e mentioned, no fee, or gratuity, is ,to be received by any 
Officer of the Department from any person. 
"6. The Li.bmry of Art is ope'll every day, from 11 a,m., and the usual vacations. 
"7. All registered Students of the Central .school of Art have free admission to the 
:ùiibrary. Occasional Students are admitted upon 'p,aY1ll1ent of sixpence, which will 
en.title them to entrance for six days from the day of the payment of the fee, inclusive. 


The above :\Iuseum -is under the direction of :the Lords of the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education,-of which the Right Honourable Earl Granville is Pre- 
sident, and the Right Honourable W. Cowper, Vice Presddent. 
It would be too much too attempt an Educational :\luseum in Can3lda on so extensive 
a scale; but we have al'l'eady in :the Normal and :\iodel Schools the beginning of what 
might ,be deemed necessary under the first of the above div.ï-sions, and considerable Col- 
lections whleh Ibelong to the 2nd, 3rd, 4,th, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th, of the above 
divis'ÏoD:s. In England an Act of Parliament was passed some years since authorizing 
the Cor,poratioll of each City and Town in the United Kingdom to establish a Pro- 
vincial Museum; and these local .:\Iuseums are now multiplying on every side, being 
regarded as a powerful, though indi-rect, means of plOpular education, as well as of 
popular entertainment. 
During ùIlY late t.our in Europe, t'he importance of embracing Objects of Art 
as a pTominent feature of our Educational :Museum, and as an e-ssential ekment of a 
School of Art and Design, was strongly pressed upon me both by what 1 saw, and by 
the opinions and advice of learned practical men'. Colonel Lefroy, better known 
in Canada as Captain Lefr.oy, addreslsed me a very interesting and able LetJter on the 
subjeCtt. 
The Earl of Elgin not only favoured me with hi-s advice, but afterwards enclosed 
me, (with a very klind and suggestive 
ote), a P,amph1et containing a copy of an 
address delivered at Glas,gow, in January. 1855, by Mr. C. H. Wilson, "On the form- 
ation of Proviruci,al 1Iuseums and Collections of .Works of Art." 
A Collection of such Objects of Art has double the value in Canada that -it possesses 
in any City, or Town, in Euro,pe, in ev,ery Counrry of which treasllres of Art aJbound in 
the Roy,al Pala,ces, National :\Iuseums. and ,private l\Iansions, all of which are opened 
to the public with great liberality. And even the,re, where .the facilirt'ies of travelling 
are so great, the Public Museums are so numerous, and the different Countries are so 
near to each other, .many 'Dravellers, not cont-ent with having seen and contemplated 
the original Objects of Art themselves, purchase copies, of the most famous Paintin.gs 
and Coasts, or Sculptures, or Bronze, copies, of the most celebrated Statues, Busts, 
etcetera, for the gmtificaHon of their own tastes, .and the ornament .of their Mansions. 
But, in Canada, where there are no sueh Art Treasures, \'there we are so remote .from 
them, wheTe there is no private wealth available 1"..0 procure them to any extent, a 
Collection, (however limited,) of copies of those Paintings and Statuary, which are 
most attractive land ins.fructive in EurOlpean Museums, and with which .the trained 
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Teachers of our Public Schools may become familiar, and which will Ibé accessible to 
the publk, cannot fail to ,be a means of social improvement, lag well as a source of 
enjoyment, to numbers in all parts of 1Jpper Canad.a. 
The copies of Paintings which I have procured present specimens of the 'Works ûf 
the most celøbmted :\Iasters of the various Iotalian Schools, as also of .the Flemish. 
Dutch, German and French. The French Collection of Engravings is much more 
extensive. The C-olleotion of S.cul'Pture includes casts of some of the most celebrated 
Statnes, ancient and modern, and Busts of the most illustrious of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, also of Sovereigns, S,tatesmen, Philosophers, Scholars, Philanthropists, and 
Heroes of Great Britain and France. Likewise a Collection of Architectural Casts, 
illustrating the different Styles of Architecture, and some of the characteristic Orna- 
ments of anc.ient Gothic and mo,dern Architecture. 


12. The Department of Public Instrurtion for Upper Canada. As ver'y imperfect 
and, in many ûases, mistaken ideas exist in regard to the nature .and duties of rthis 
Department, it may be 'proper once, and for all, to state them in as few words as possilble. 
'fhe Department has to do with tb.e popular instruction of the Country, emrbra'cing 
the Co.mmon, or Elementary, Schools, and the Grammar, or Classical Schools; 'but not 
the Universities, or Colleges, from whioh Returns are obtained by the Department only 
,by couI'1tesy. 


(1) T.he Education OffiKX proper, in which, under the direction -of the Chief Super- 
intendent, the Common and Gram.mar School Laws are administer'ed, School Acts, 
Forms, Regulations, etcetera, are su,pplied to all the Schools of the Country, (3,500 in 
number); information of any kind is given, appeals decided:-the whole "involving 
under the head of Correspondence alone, between six and eight thousand Letters a 
yearj or upwards of six hundred per month, besides the examination of all local Fin- 
ancial Returns .and Reports, and the preparation of the All11Ual General Report. 
(2) Thf. Council of Public Instruction, by which all appointments to the Normal 
and Mo,del Schools are made, all Expenditures for their establishment and support 
are ordered and audited, all the Regulations for the Xormal and :\Iodel, Grammar and 
Common Schools, and Public S("hool Libraries, are authorized, and the Text..books for 
the Sichools, and the Books for the Libraries, approved. The Ohief Superintendent 
is required to prepa're all o.f these Regulations, and to examine all of these Books and 
to report upon -them; also to have the oversight of the Normal 'and :
Hodel Schools. 
(3) The Xorrnal School for the special Tra.ining of TeacherS,-abOl.ft one hundred 
of whom are sent out per year. 


(4) The Model Common Schools limited to 420 pupils each, in which Student- 
teachers in the Normal School, observe the best methods of .school Organization, Classi- 
fication. Teaching and Discipline. and Practice Teaching. 
(5) The Model Grammar School. to consist of pupils equally distributed among 
all the Municipalities of 1Jpper Canada, and is designed to sustain the same relation to 
the Classical Grammar Schools of the Country as the ,present :\Iodel Schools do to the 
Elementary Common Schools, to :be .a standard and pattern for It-heir imitation, and 
an instrument of training Teachers for them. 


(6) The Depos'itory of School lIIaps and A.pparatus, from which all the Public 
S.chools of the Country are supplied with these articles ,and appliances at cost prices, 
the Chief 'Superintendent also apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatevf>r 
sum or sums may be transmitted .by ::\iIun1ci,pal and School Auth-orities for the purchase 
of them for their Schools. 'Dhe best :\I,aps published in Great Br>itain and America 
are here .procured, together with l\Ia'Ps .in relief, or Raised Maps, (,preferred in 
France,) Globes, Tellurians, Charts, Collections, Phi1osophical I'11struments and 
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Apparatus, ,to illustr,ate Lectures and instructions in Geogr.aphy, Natural His-tory, 
Geology and :\1ineralogy, :\lathemaHcs, Chemistry, Mechanics, Astronomy -and other 
branches of Natural Philosophy; lindeed all subjects taught in the Common, Grammar, 
Model and Normal Schools. In order to bring these facilities for improving and 
benefiting the Schools prominently into public notice I have deemed it expedient to 
send specimens of the Arpparatus, Globes, Maps and Charts, etcetera, to the Provincial 
Exhi'bition each year. 


7. The Depository of Books for Public School Libraries, embracing a .careful 
selection of more than 3,000 different 'Works, and several thousaI1ld Volumes. These 
Bo.oks are furnished in no case to priva,te individuals, but to :VluniC'ipal and School 
Authorities at cost pri.ce, with the addition of an apporotionment by the Chief Super- 
intendent of one hundred per cent. upon all 'Sums transmitted .from local sources. 
Upwards of 150,000 Volumes have already been sent out from the Deposirtory,-24,689 
Volumes during -the last six months. From the Official Catalogue for Public Li,braries, 
selections of the best illustrated Works, Reward cards, etcetera, -have been made for 
PrizEs in the Public Sch.ools of Upper Canad,a. One hundred per cent. js allowed on 
all sums of five dollars and upwards transmitted to the Department for the purchase 
of thése Prize Books. 


(8) An- Educationallffusellm. embracing a large collection of .school :\10del'S, Appar- 
atus, Fittings, etcetera. About 150 copies of Paintings, illustrative of the w.orks of 
the great Masters of the Italian, Flemish, Dutch, German and French Schools of Paint- 
ing, Architectural Casts, and some three, .or four, .hundred Casts of Greek and Roman 
and I
Iodern Sculpture, being Statues and Busts of Personages and Characters cele- 
brated in ancient land modern history 


(9) Grounds Surrounding the Buildings, designed not for ornament merely, but 
as ,a Botanical Garden, the Flowers, Plants and Shrubs being labelled ,and accessible 
to Students and others, to illustrate the Lectures in Vegetable Physiology, and the 
Lessons in Botany, and from which S-pecimens are selected and used in the Schools 
for analysis and illu'Stration 


The o,bjeot of the construcUon and ,arrangements of the Buildings and premises 
is to combine taste with necessity and ,convenience, to spend not a penny on mere orna- 
ment, but to render ornament subservient to utility, to imprets'S upon all ,clas'Ses that 
an Establishment symbolical Orf what the System of Elementary and Grammar Schools 
of the Country ought to ,be, and the prJ.mary agent in promoting ,,-",hat concerns the 
great !ll1ass of the people, and lies at the basis of our national civilization and advance- 
ment, s'hould be second to no .other Institution in the Country in the comprehensive- 
ness .of its arrangements, the simrplicity and perfection of its details, and the chaste 
.elegance of its appearance,-such as the 'eye can look up.on with .plear.mre, and tne 
.mind contemplate with satisfaction. I .believe the influence of everything apPeätaining 
to such an Esta-blish!ll1ent, ,identified as it is with the C<mntry at la-rge, a:nd such as 
the people :may especially call their own, is by no means small. 


13. ]liscellaneous Remarks.-(1) In my la.st two Annual Reports I have dis
ussed 
at large the provisions of the law and the character .of its administration in regard to 
Separate Schools and the Religious Instruction .of youth. I have s'hown that to the 
Churches and Parents, and not to the Government, or to anyone 'paid .out .of .pubHc 
funds, appertains the duty of giving special Religious Instruction to ,chi1dren, and of 
;lroviding f-or their Religious Education. I have s.hown that what has been fur,t-her 
daimed .on the part of certain supp.orters of Separate Schools w-as ,inconsistent with 
what is granted to supporte.rs of Dissentient Schools in Lower Canada, is inconsistent 
with what is required -of Trustees of Common School,s in Upper Canada, is an infringe- 
ment of the rights and powers guaranteed to ':Vlunicipalities by successive Acts of 
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Parliament, and inconsistent with any Xational System of Public Instr'uction. It is 
worthy of remark that, although I have been personally attacked, a,nd although success- 
ive attacks have been made by these parties on the Schoo,l System, no answer has been 
attempted to the facts and auth.orities I have adduced in my Reports referred to, 
showing how fallacious and unfounded are such attacks, and ,how much easier it is 
to repeat the.m ad nauseam than to reply to the exposures O'f thEIID, and the defence 
which has been made of the justice, the liberality, and the necessity for the existence 
of the provisions of the Schüol Law. 
(2) As to the Christian characte.r of 'Our School S'ys.tem, and its PrinciplEs and 
Regulations in regard to special Religious Instruction, its relations and infiuence in 
regard to the morals of youth and juvenile crime, what I 'have s.aid in my preceding 
Reports has na:nained unanswered and need not be again repeated. T,here are, how- 
eyer, t,\,O st.atements. or charges, made on this subject, which it may be proper fo!' 
me to notice. The first charge is, that numbers of children in our Cities and Towns 
do not attend the Schools provided for them. This is no valid objection to the School 
System,-that numbers of persons will not 'avail themsefves in behalf of their children 
of itß liberal provisions for their instruction. As well might it be objected to, that the 
climate and soil of our Country are bad, because numbers of persons do not avail 
themselves of either, but ruin their health by ne.g>lect ànd irregulaæitiEs and live in 
poverty ,by their indolence and vices. As well might it be objected, that the system 
of Churchp
 and their places .of 'Vorship are ,bad, because there .are numbers for whom 
they are provided who do not avail themse-Ives of them. The negled .of ma'llY ehildr
n 
in Cities and Towns, and even in Country places, may argue the necessity of som-e 
further police, or 'Penal, Regulations, in order to se'Cu.re their attendance a portion of 
each year to some School, publie, or private, but can be no argument against the School 
System, or Public Schoo], unless it can be s.hown, (which is not pretended), that they 
de not sufficiE'lltly p.rovide for the education of all the children of the ,:\1 un icipali ties. 
(3) Then, as to the statistics of crime and its increase in our Cities and Towns, 
8.nd the responsibility of our 
ommon S.chools for it, it .may be sufficient to rep,ly that, 
no proof has been ad.duced, or even attemptEd, to show that, if .crime h&s increased, 
our Common Schools have been the cause of it. Xay, it has never been shown,-not 
even in a single instance, s.o far as I know.-that the youthful Criminals of 'Our Cities and 
Towns, or of country places, have ever been attendants at .our Common Schools. On 
the contrary, every intelligent man in Town, or Country, throughout Upper Canada, 
is a witness, that just in proportion as 'parents are sedulous to send their children 
to the Schools, and as children are punctual and diligent in attending them, are both 
those parents and children industrious and exemplary; and just in proportion as children 
turn their backs upon the School, and especially, if allowed and encouraged to do so 
by their pa,rents. or others, are they idle, profligate and vicious. There is an increase 
of Churches, of Church ministrations and catechetical instructions, both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, in our Cities and Towns; as well might the alleged increase of juvenile 
crime be charged upon this increase of church operations, as upon the increase of 
PUbli.c School accommodations and Teachers. Then, if the statistics of juvenile crime 
and ignorance in proportion to population in the Cities of Upper Canada be compared 
with those of England, or ItalY, where -Denominational Schools alone are established, 
the result would show what abundant reason we have to congratulate ourselves, rather 
than lament, on account of the existence of a System of Public Schools which reaches 
out an uplifting hand to the poor, and offers equal privileges and advantages to aU 
classes. 
Ko one can analyze the circumstances and character of those attacks upon our 
Public Schools and School System, without feeling that they originate in the same 
source and have a .common object-the spirit of se.ctarian bigotry against CathdIic Chris- 
tianity, the spirit of ecclesiastical despotism against public liberty and general 
knowledge, the spirit of individual selfishness against public patriotism and national 
progress. 
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'''Thile the local School Reports show, upon the whole, a gradual extension and 
advancement of our School System, in aU its aspects and ramifications, beyond that 
of any preceding year, they add to the .accumulation o.f evidence furnis,hed by the facts 
of the year from almost every Municipality in Upper Canada, of the determination 
of the landholders to maintain inviolate their individual and municipal rights in behalf 
of themselves and ,their 'children, and to extend and perpetuate thát System of 

ational Education which will elevate Upper Canada to its high mission of virtue, 
intelligence, and greatness, and make its future generations justly proud of their ances. 
tors. By the blessing of -God, I doubt not the achievement of this result; and I hope 
that each Reader of this Report, as well as myself, may contribute to hasten it. 


TORO'\TO, July, 1857. 


EGERTON R1ERSOK. 


PROGRESS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM OF. UPPER CANADA, 
1842 TO 1854. 


By THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION. 


The System of Public 'Elementary Education in Upper Canada has now been In 
operation a sufficient length of time to enable us to determine how far it has accom- 
plished the object of its establishment. 
1. The :history of popular Education in Uppe,r Canada naturally divides itself into 
three periods. (1) The first dates from the year 1816, when Legislative provision was 
first made for the establishment and maintenance of Common Schools.* (2) The 
second dates from the Union of the Provinces in 1841, and, (3) the third embraces the 
years 1850-1855---.1850 being the date of the passing of the :present Comprehensive School 
Act. 
2. Each of these periods constitute a separate epoch in the history of Common 
Schools In Upper Canada; and each is marked by some peculiar feature of its own; 
but united they present conclusive evidence of a silent but gradual progress towards the 
solution of that long unsettled question,-the entire practicability of a National System 
of Education, commensurate with the wants of an intelligent and enlightened peopl<3, 
and enlisting the sympathies of all classes of citizens in its support. 
3. We fire not entirely destitute of statistical information in regard to the character 
and condition of our Common Schools during the long interval of 35 years-from 1816 
to 1841, but it is of a fragmentary character. We can, therefore, only give an exact 
summary of our progress from the year 1842 to 1854, as follows: - (See Table on pages 
220, 221.) This Statistical Table, compiled from the Official Records of the Education 
Department, ex'hibits in clear and unmistaka,ble light the satislf-actory progress which 
Upper Canada has made in the great ,work of PublIc Instruction and enlightenment. 
4. It proves, that, while the School population has increased at the rate of about 
10,000 per annum since 1842 (doubling itself in 13 years), the pupils at the Common 
Sr.hoO'loS have increased at the rate of nearly 12,000 per annum (thus trebling the attend- 
ance during the same period); that, and, out of a school population oC 269.000 in 1853, 
195,O()oO were attendIng school; and, out of a school POPulation of 278,00.0 in 1854, 204,000 
were attending school during one period of the year, or other; that FrÐr
 Schools have 
bE'eu mUltiplied (even before the law to establish them was 'Passed in 1871), that the 
sums avaIlable for the salaries of Teachers, and for the purchase of Maps, Libraries 
and Apparatus, have been augmented at the rate of ThIrty Thousand pounds (
30,000), 
per annum"; that the character and style of the Schoolhouses, and their architecture, 
are greatly improved from year to year; and that, in all those material eJements of 
educational prosperity, which are the true tests of intellectual progress, Upper Canada 


.See pages 102-10'4 of the FIrst Volume of the Documentary History. 
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has not only much cause fOr congratulation, but that she has the strongest reason 
for an increased determination to guard sacredly and intact a System of Education 
capable of conferring so many advantages upon the Country. 
5. It my be proper to remark here, that, although the Annual Reports of the Chi
f 
Superintendent of Education exhibit a continuous and satisfactory progress of the 
Common School System, these Reports have also exhibited its lights and shades, its 
failures and successes; and have pointed out with distinctness and emphasis the sources 
of weakness, the evils to be guarded a'gainst, and the points susceptible of improve-ment 
The Statistical Tables of these Reports have been especially compHed to enahle the 
Legislature and the public to teSJt by the s.everest scrutiny every alleged success, and to 
analyze most critically the causes of any apparent failure. They enter minutely into 
pvery feature of the 'School System ,-its finances,-the attendance of pupils, 
---modes of teaching,-branches of Ins.truction,-1Books used,--.qualification of 
Teachers,-condition of School Premises,-official duties of Local Superintendents and 
School Visitors,-supply of Maps and Apparatus, and of Books for Puhlic School Libraries, 
as well as all other items of information which are necessary to any satisfactory inquiry 
into .the working of a System of Public Instruction. An annual series of Reports, so 
constructed, will be invaluable as a guide in future Legislation on this important 
subject, besides furnishing ample materials to the historian for an accurate survey 
of our educational state and progess. 
6. To render the System of National Education in Upper Canada effective, the 
following points, among others, were deemed essential:- 
(1) That the System itself should be based upon Christian principles. 
(2) That it should provide for :.\Iunicipal control and cooperation; and for -local 
management and oversight. 
(3) That it should embrace a gradation of schools-Primary, Intermediate, and 
Superior,-(or the Grammar Schools). 
(4) That Departmental control should be advisory, impartial and uniform; in some 
respects judicial (in so far as such questions involve the due expenditure of, and the 
c!l-reful accounting for, aH such money so expended); that the Department should preS'cribe 
the General Regulations, and provide facilities for improving the condition of 'the 
Schools, furnishing them with superior Teachers, with Libraries, 
1aps, Apparatus, and 
Text-books; and that it should annually collect and embody in a General Report the 
grand result of the united labours of all persons engaged in this real work, for the 
information of the public, and the guidance of the Legislature. 
7. The expediency of a comprehensive .system of National Education, founded upon 
these principles, controlled by our Legislature and directed by an intelligent and res- 
pünsiblE' Officer, had long been felt and admitted by everyone. And such a System has 
been established in Canada by the unanimous and deli'berate voice of her Legislature 
and people; and that System has now become one of the great institutions of the 
Province. It is interwoven into the very network of society. It is, as provided by law. 
controJIed and maintained by every Municipality of the Province. It . is essentia..l to 
our very existence as an intelligent people, and to the existence of our civil and religious 
rights and privileges. It is, therefore, a subject which cannot with safety be rudely, 
or capriciously, dealt with. As a National System, its unity and completeness' cannot 
be broken or imperilled, at random. If any departure from the great and se-ttled 
principles, upon which it is wisely founded, be expedient, that departure can only be 
justified by the direst necessity, and should not be made in a partizan and denational 
spirit. To mar its proporti-ons, or to wound and pierce its vitals, is not a proceeding 
which should excite a feeling {)If satisfaction or be regarded as a party triumph. The 
cause is too sacred. 
8. To maintain the Public School System of Upper Canada in its integrity, and to 
render it still more efficient, have ever been prominent objects with the Education 
Department. Every effort has been made to improve, extend and consolidate that 
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System; the facilities enjoyed by the Department for acqUlrmg information in regard 
to the Schcol 'legislation, and experience and Systems in other Countries, have been 
unceasingly employed for the improvment of our own; and even now the active labours 
of the Chief Superintendent, when recently in 'Europe, were directed not only to the 
adoption of measures for per.fecting the details of our School System, and for providing 
additional facilitie.s for the pur.poses of instruction in the Schools, but also to the 
establishment of an Educational Museum which, as a higher instrument, or means of 
instruction, will, it is hoped, be unequalled on this Continent.* 
9. On the other hand, the unanimity with which the different :\1unicipalities of 
Upper Canada continue to su.stain the Educational System, is in the highest degree 
satisfactory and animating. It proves how sure is the hold which that System has 
acquired upon the feelings and affections of the people. The desire to obtain good 
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.It would have been "unequalled," as here Indicated, had it not have becomel largely 
depleted. as described on pages 23 to 28 of the Second Volume of Historical Papers and 
Documents. 
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Teachers is evidenced by the unusual number of applications which is constantly bein6 
made at the Normal School for trained Teachers. The supply dOES not equal the demand, 
although, hitherto, it was considere-d ample. The voluntary contribution, during 1853-5, 
of about ten thousand dollars ($10,00.0), per annum, for the Public School Libraries, in 
addition to other ordinary expenditures, was a noble indication of the determination 
of the people of Upper Canada to avail themselves of the storehouses of knowledge which 
heretofore have been available only by a privileged few. The extraordinary demand 
for Maps, Apparatus, and School Requisites, which is continually being made upon the 
Education Department, prove how sincere are the efforts of the Trustees and Rate-payers 
to elevate the character of the Schools, and to increase the facilities of instruction to 
the utmost extent. Add to this the fact, that not less than Five hundred thousand 
dollars ($50.0,000), are ålso annually contributed from local sources alone for the pay- 
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ment of the salaries of Common ISchool Teachers, and we may well say that, the people 
of Upper Canal
a have reason to refer with prid-e to the exertions of the lVlunicipaliriea 
and Trustees to sustain our Public Schools. 
With a spirit no less generous and enlightened has the Legislature of Canada 
seconded the efforts of the people in this great work. Thus far it :has not permitted 
the subject of Education to be mixed up with the exciting political questions of the day. 
It has been discussed apart; and in the true spirit of Christian patriotism. It has 
never yet degenetI'ated into the symbol of a partizan warfare. And it is fervently hoped 
that it never will; that, although now and then peculiarly exciting phases of the ques- 
tion may be under discussion, the great and paramount importance of the subject itself. 
and its National sacredness, will never be lost sight Of,-but that Legislature and people 
will still vie wit
 each other in their efforts to render our Educational System, in the 
memorable words of Lord Elgin (in regard to the Library System), still more "the 
crown and glory of the institutions of the Province." 


THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1857. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Edmund Walker Head, Baro11-et, Governor 
General of Canada. 


MAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY. 


I have the honour to present, herewith, my Report of the condition of the 
ormal. 
Model, Grammar and .Common Schools of Upper Canada,\ for the year 185ï ,-a year 
terminating in unprecedented financial depression and comercial disasters in both 
Europe and America, yet exhibiting unabated ,and even unprecedented progress in the 
educational proceedings of the people of Upper Canada, through their elective and ):1un
- 
cipal School Corporations. I wi'l-l first advert to the Statistical Tables, and then make 
such observations as the occurrences of the yeår and circumstances may suggest. 


1. TABLE A.-MoNEYS RECEIVED AND EXPENDED FOR THE SUPPORT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


1. The total receipts of Common School Moneys in 1857 amounted to 5:323,604 Is. 7d 
being an increase of 5:34,681 19s. on the receipts of the year 1856. 
2. The amount of Legislative School Grant apportioned to the Municipalities in 
aid of the Common Schools in 1857, was 5:32,951 13s. 4d. The law reqUIred an equal sum 
to be raised by Municipal assessment to entitle the Municipalities to this aid. The 
sum actually provided by Municipal assessment was 1:61,954 1s.-5:29,002 7s. 8d. more 
than the law required, and an increase of 5:7,427 5s. 3d. on the Municipal assessment 
of the year 1856. The Municipalities, therefore, voluntarily assessed themselves in 
1857 nearly twice the amount required by law in order to entitle them to the Legislative 
Grant. 
3. The School Section Free School Rates in 1857 were 5:146,285 13s. 3d., -being an 
increase on those of 185.6 of 5:10,930 19s. 4d. 
4. The Rate-Bm.s on Children attending the Schools in 1857 amounted to 5:37,624 13s.. 
being an increase on those of 1856 of 5:2,658 8s. lld. Even under the disadvantageous 
circumstances under which Free Schools are established and maintained-namely, by 
an annual vote at each School Section Meeting-the public opinion of Upper Canada 
in 1857 in favour of Free, over Rate..,bill, S,chools was in the proportion of 1:146,285 
13s. 3d., to 1:37,624 12s. Were this comparatively sma]] sum of 5:37,624 raised by a 
rate on property, instead of on .Children attending the School, all the Common Schools 
of Upper Canada would be Free. It is true that less than one-half of the Schools are 
actually Free; but in a very large proportion of those in which a Rate-bilI on .Children 
Is imposed it is very small-almost nominal. 
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5. The amount paid to Teachers in 1857 was 
215,057 16s., being an increase of 
120,136 19s, 3d. on that of the preceding year. 
6. The amount paid for Maps and other School Apparatus in 1857 was 
4,349, 
being an increase over 1856 of n,909 -Os. 2d. _ 
The amount raised and ex.pended for School Sites and in the Building of School 
Houses in 1857 was 
51,972 6s. 5d., being an increase on that expended during the pre- 
ceding year of 
9,164 17s. 4d. No aid is given for these purposes by the Legislature. 
The whole amount required is raised by the voluntary assessments of Municipalities 
aI!.d School 'SectiO'lls. 
8. The amount raised and expended for Rents and Repairs of School Houses in 
1857 was 
9,4.Q1 13s. 4d., being a decrease of 
795 3s. 2d. This and the preceding item, 
taken together, show that fewer School Houses were renle:d and more were buiU and thus 
made rent free in 1857 than in 1856. 
9. The amount raised and expended for Text-books and Stationery, (that is, by 
Trustees), Fuel and other incidental expenses in 1857, was 
22,258 9s. 5d., being an 
increase of 
3,096 6s. 6d. For those purposes no aid is granted by the Legislature. 
10. The balances of S'chool moneys in hand .on the 31st of December, 1857, amounted 
to 
20,564 10s. 9d., being an increase of n,169 18s. lld. on those in hand at the end of 
the preceding year. 
11. The total expenditure for Common School purposes during the year 1857 was 

303,0t39 10s. 10d., being an increase of 
33,512 Os. 1d. on the total expenditure of the 
preceding year. 
12. As the whole of the 
303,039 10s. 10d. expended in 1857 for the support of 
Common Sch.ools, with the ex
eption of 132,951 13s. 4d.-the amount of the Legislative 
School Grant-was provided by local voluntary assessment or Rates, it indicates not 
only the universal powerful working of this branch of the School System, but the 
progress of the public mind in a primary element of educational advancement, provision 
for its support. And when the financial condition of the Country is considered during 
the last half of the year 1857,-the part of the year during which the great part of the 
School Rates are levied, and nearly all of them collected,-the fact that the Receipts 
and Expenditures of the year are more than One hundred thousand dollars, ($100,000), 
in advance of anyone of the preceding prosperous years, presents a remarkable 
phenomenon in the Educational History of Upper Canada, and an extraordinary con- 
trast to its receipts in every branch of Revenue and Industry. 


11. TABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATION, PUPILS ATTENDlKG THE SCHOOLS, IN THE DIFFERE):"T 
BRAKCHES OF CO
DION SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


1. There is a discrepancy in the Law in regard to the classes of persons to be 
returned as "School Population," and, as thus, having a right to attend the Schools,- 
the former only including persons between five and twenty-one years of age. Formerly, 
no person over sixteen years of age had a legal right to attend the Schools; but the 
School Act of 1850 extended the right to attend the Schools to all persons between the 
ages of five and twenty-one years, but did not change the previous legal provisions as 
to School Population Returns. By an omission there were no Returns of the School 
population between the ages of five and sixteen years in 1856; the number of those 
which were afterwards returned in 1857 was 324,888. 
2. The number of Pupils between five and sixteen years of age attending the 
Schools in 1856 was 227,992; in 1857, 247,434; increase, 19,442. The number of Pupi]s 
attending Schools between the ages of sixteen and twenty-one years, in 1856, was 23,153; 
in 1857, 25,203; increase, 2,050. The total number of Pupils attending the Schools in 
1856 was 251,145; in 1857, 272,637; increase, 21,492. 
. 3. The number of Boys attending the Schools in 1857 was 150,029; increase, 12,609. 
The number of Girls in attendance was 122,608; increase, 8,883. A much larger number 
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of Girls than Boys attend private Schools, as the School Law makes no provision for 
the higher class of Girls' Schools. 
4. The number returned as indigent Child-ren attending the Schools in 1857 was 
4,820; increase, 725. This distinction does not, of course, obtain where the Schools are 
Free, as all the ,Children then attend them by right, and none as Paupers. 
5. The other Columns in this Table show the length of time Children attend the 
Schools, and the numbers in the different branches of Common School Education, pre- 
senting a gratifying increase in the number of those studying the higher branches. In 
these returns there is a decrease under two heads, and two only. There is a reported 
decrease of eight per cent. on pe-rcentage of the populaÜo'll that can neither read nor 
write; and there is a decrease of 13,604 in the number of Children that are reported 
as attending no School. 


III. TABLE C.-TEACHERS; NL'"
lBER, SEX, DEXO)lIXATIOX, RAXK, SALARIES. 


1. The whol'e number of Teachers employed in the course of the year 1857 was 4,083- 
(in the various SChools)-increasle, 394. The whole number o{)f legally qualified 
teachers reported was 3,933-increase, 478. 
2. Of the Teachers employed, 2,ï87 were males-
increase, 165; 1,29'6 were females-- 
increase, 229; 742 were members of the Church of England-increase, 58; 438 were 
Roman Catholics-increase, 24; 1,201 were Presbyterians (including all classes of such) 
-increase, 296; 1,165 were Methodists (including all classes of such)-increase, 63; 
211 were Baptists-decrease, 13; 57 were 'Congregationalists-decrease, 35; 21 Lutherans 
-increase, 10; 35 Quakers-increase, 26; 35 reported as Protestants-increase, 39; a 
few are returned as belonging to minor Denominations. 
3. The whole number of Teachers holding Certificates of Qualifi,cation was 3,933- 
increase, 478; 650 held First Class Certificates-increase, 88; 2,064 held Second Class 
Certificates-increase, 318; 962 held Third Class Certificates-decrease, 53. This is so 
far encouraging. The number of uncertified Teachers reported was 150-decrease, 84. 
4. This Table also exhibits the Salaries paid to Teachers in the several Counties, 
Cities, Towns and Incorporated Villages. The highest Salary paid in any County was 
n60; in a City, 5:350; in a Town, 5:200; in a Town Municipality, 5:137; in an Incorp- 
orated Village, 1:200. The lowest Salary in a 'County was 1:24; in a ,City, 1:4-8; in a 
Town, 1:35; in a Town Municipality, 5:50.; in an Incorporated ViJIage, f:75. The averagl3 
Salaries of )OIale Teachers in Counties, with Board, were 1:54-increase, 5:11 19s.; with- 
out Board, 1:96 l::s.; in Cities, 5:129 17s.; in Town Municipalities, 1:114; in Incorporated 
Villages, 1:116. The average Salaries of Female Teachers in Counties, with Board, were 
5:51 18s.; in Cities, 1:55 15s.; in Towns, 1:70 7s.; in Town ::\Iunicipalities, 5:61 4s.; in 
Incorporated Villages, 1:79 2s. 'The average Salaries of male Teachers in Counties, 
Cities, etcetera, were 1:115 5s.; increase on those of the preceding year, f:24 19s. The 
average Salaries of female Teachers in -Counties, Cities, etcetera, were 1:63 10s.; in- 
crease on those of the preceding year, 5:10 5s. 


TV. TABLE D.-
Ul\IBER OF SCHOOLS. SCHOOL Hm:TSES. TITL1:S TO SCHOOL PROPERTY, SCHOOL 
HOUSES BUILT, SCHOOL VISITS, LECTURES, TDIE TIlE SCHOOLS ARE KEPT OPEX. 


1. The number of School Sections in 1857 was 4,017; increase, 383. The number 
of Schools reported, 3,731; increase, 259. The number of Schools opened and not re- 
ported, 3,731; increase, 259. The number of Schools opened and not reported, 286. 
These, of course, did not share in the School Fund of the' year. 
2. The number of Free Schools was 1,707; increase, 444-the largest increase 
n 
anyone of several years. The number of Schools partly free was 1,559; decrease, S;. 
The number of Sch-ools with one shilling and three pence Rate-bill per month for each 
Pupil was 444; decrease, 99. From these figures it appears that the highest Rate-bill 
allowed by law was adopted in less than one-third of the Schools; that 3,266, or about 
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seven-eighths, of the Schools are partly free; that 1,707 Schools are entirely free, being 
an unprecedented increase in the year of 444. 
3. The returns of School Houses appear very imperfect, 87 not having been report"!d 
at all, there having been reported 39 Stone School Houses and 110' Brick School Houses 
less in 1857 than in 1856. The one or the other of these returns must be incorrect. 
The aggregate number of Stone School Houses reported was 278; of Brick School Houses, 
240; of Frame School Houses, 1,42,5; of Log S'chool HOUSEIS, 1,542. 
4. As to the Title of School Premises, the number of Houses held as freehold was 
2,738-increase, 301; held by lease, 444-decrease, 25; number rented, 24í-decrease, 
178; not reported, 243. 
5. Of the School Houses built during the year, all were of Brick-increase, 7; 26 
were of Stone-increase, 20; 55 Frame-increase, 3; 27 were Log-decrease, 47; not 
reported, 72; total built during the year, 20-l-increase, 8. 
6. The whole number of School Visits made in 1857 was 49,196-increase, 5,090. 
Tbe number of School Visits by Local Superintendents (many of whom are Clergymen) 
was 7,322-decrease, 222; by Clergymen, 4,025-increase, 608; by Municipal Councillors, 
1,794-decrease, 44; by Magistrates, 1,634-increase, 138; by Judges and Members of 
Parliament, 366-increase, 14; by Trustees, 17,73'0-increase, 1,460; by other persons, 
16,325-increase, 3,136. 
7. The whole number of educational Lectures delivered in 1857 was 2,540-increase, 
117; Lectures by Local Superintendents, 2,245-increase, 250; by others, 295-decrease, 
133. 


8. The average time during which 3,458 of the Schools were kept open in 1857 has 
been reported, and is ten months and six days-increase, 4 days; an average of two 
months longer than the Schools are kept open in either the State of New York or in 
the State of :\Iassachusetts. 


V. TABLE E.-PR.\.YER
; BIBLE A
D OTHER BOOKS AND ApPARATUS USED IN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. The number of Schools If'eported under the items in this beading, 3,592-increast', 
120. The daily exercises of 1,549 Schools were opened and closed with Prayer-increase, 
548. The Bible and Testament were read in 2,415 Schools-increase, 561; the largest 
increase under these two heads during any year since the establishment of the School 
Eystem, and much more than would have been effected by a compulsory Law. Recom- 
mendations and faciliti(s in rt'gard to the exercise of Rt>Jigiou:,; 1uties and privilegps 
are more in harmony with the genius of our people and of our free Government than 
assumptions of command and attempts at compulsion. 
2. It is gr,atifying to observe tbat all Text Books, except the Irish National S'chool 
Books and the few others sanctioned by the Council of PubUc Instruction, have. almost 
t'ntirely disappeared from the Schools. The National Readers, for instance, are used 
in 3,514 Schools,-increase, 460; while the old English Reader is used in only four 
Schools. No School Book ,has exerted a wider and more injurious inft-uenee in the 
8chools than Olney's Geograp,hy. Allthoug.h no ot,her than moral means have been 
employed to eject it fr'om the 'Schools, it was used in 1857 in only nineteen Schools. The 
use of other objectionable Books has similarly declined, until, according to Table E, 
t
f' Schools may be regarded as universally using the uniform series of Text Books 
sanctioned according to law,-one of the greatest difficulties encountered in the estab- 
lishment of a System of Public Schools, and one of the greatelSlt achievements which have 
eyer been accomplished .by the School System in any of the United States of AmeTica. 
3. The introduction of Maps and v'arious Apparartus in the Schoo.ls has steadily 
advanced. In 1857 :\laps were used in 2,290 SchoolS,-increa-se, 36 1 6; Blackboards in 
2.652 Schol)
s,-increase, 172; full sets of Holbrook's School Apparatus in 872 ,Schools,- 
increase, 352; Tablet LesS/ons in 99'6 ,Schools.-increase, 299. 
V.-16 
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VI. TABLE F.-RoMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


1. It will he se-en that the establishment of most of these Schools is pf .recertt date,- 
that is, since the vehement agitation of the question in these later yea1rs-t-he greater 
part of those esta,blished in former ye.ars having been discontinued. 
2. The number of Roman Catholic Separate Schools in operation in 1857 was 1,0,0,- 
increase, 19. 
3. The amount apportioned fr'om the Legislative School Grant to those Schools 
was 
2,128 15s. 10d.,-increase, 
730, 2s. 9d. 
4. The amount raised by Local Tax on the SUpiIJo.rters of S-elparate Schools was 

2,599, 10s. 7d.,-incTease, 
862 19,s. 
5. The amount raised by Rate-bill on the Children attending the Separate Schools 
was n,177 14s., increase, 
479 14s. 1d. 
6. The amount suhscrihed by the Supporters of Separate Sch()loi :was 
2,186 1s. 8d., 
-increase, J:901 4s. 6d. 
7. Total amount re.ceived fo-r the supporlt of Sepa'fate Schools was 
8,O,92 2s. 8d.,- 
increase, 
2,974 Os. 6d., OT nearly 'one-third. This l-arge increas,e is hi.ghly cred.itable 
to the ,Supporters of the Separate Schools. 
8. As to the expenditure of thes.e moneys, the amount paid to Teacher,s was 
4,685 
j7s. 7d.,-increase, n,
o-o 14s. 6d. The amount paid for other pu,rpose.s wa.s 
3,406 45. 
8d.,-increase, n,373 68. Od. 
9. The whole number of Pupils in r\:;he Separate School's was 9,964,-increase, 2,754, 
or more than one-tbird. 
10. The whole number 'of T,eachers employed was 112,-increase, 17; of whom 60 
were males,-no increase,-and 52 were females,-incT.ease, 17. 
11. The average time the Schools aTe reported to have ,been kept open was 11 
months,-increase, one m-onth. 
12. Forty-seven Schools ar.e reported as furnished with 
laps,-increase, 3; 27 with 
various Apparatus,-inc.rease, 1'5; 39 with Blackboards,-inerease, 1. 
13. The other Columns of this Table refeT to the daily exercises, and to the subjects 
taught in these Schools. 


VII. GRA1\BUR SCHOOLS-THEIR NU
[ßERS AXD CONDITION. 


1. Upon the whole the Grammar Schools have greatly improved during the last 
two or thrree years,- since the a-doption of the present RegulatioIllS in regard to them, 
and the appointment of Inspectors. This improvement in the Grammar Schools was 
specially observable by 1he Inspect-or during the last YE3:r,-in their finances, the attend- 
ance, and the a-dvancement of the Pupils, and the eTection, OJ' cormpletion, of several 
new and comm-odious S'ch-o.ol Houses. 
f. Under the Regulations authorized by the present Grammar School Law, an 
entrance examination is required, and no Pupil is eligible for a-d.rnission to the Gram- 
mar Schools who is not able,-l: To read intenigibly and cOfifectly any pa.ssage from 
cmy common reading Book. 2: To spell correctly the words -of an ordinary sentence. 
3: To write a fair hand. 4: T-o work readily questions in the Simple and Comp.ound 
fiules of Arithmetic an-d in Reduction and simple P.roporrbi-on. 5: Must know the 
elements of English Grammar and be able to parse any easy sentence in prose; and. 
6: Must be acquainted with the Definitions and OuWnes of Ge-ography. 
3. These Regula:tioüns are intended to prevent the Gramm3!l' Schools from teaching 
t1J.e same Elementary Su.bjects, which are taught in Common S<,hooIs, and to confine 
them to the special objects of their establishment,--.that is, teaching the higher 
branches of an Englis'h and Commercial Education, and the eloements of Classics and 
:'1atl1ematics, necessary for admission int-o the Univ.ersity. Formerly the Gramma.T 
School wa.s considered not mere'ly a Classical Sch.ool but the more respectable Common 
Sr:hool of the place,-inj.uring the Common Schools, and doing its w-ork, in some cases þ 
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very poorly, and being proporti'onately inefficient as a Classi-cal and }IatIDematical 

chool. The effect of the recent Regulations was, first, not only to reduce the attend- 
ance of Pupils at the Grammar ,Schools, but, at the same time, to improve their character 
and efficiency. Had the Law provided at the same time, as was proposed, and as 
h:!d been urged fTom time to time, that the Grammar School Fund should be apportioned 
upon the same conditi.ons as -are the Common School Grant, namely, that each l\Iuni- 
dpality receiving it should pr-ovide an equal sum to the Grant, the .resources of the 
H-rammar Schoo.ls would have been augmented equally with their efficiency and use- 
fulness. 
4. The improved character and efficiency of the Common Schools have also had 
a depressing influence upon the Gramma.r SchooLs, whose best resource is to improve 
i!l a corres,ponding ratio. 
5. The former s{)mewhat exclulSlve characte,r -of the Grammar Schools excited to 
do certain extent a popular prejudice against them, as if they were the Scho'Ûls of the 
weal,thy and of the few. But this prejudice is fast disappeaTing. The Grammar 
Sch-ools are now as much under local management as are the Common Schools, and 
t!1ey should be as liberally supported, as the 'essential means of providing for those 
branches of eduC'ation, without which no County, or Country, can advance, or long 
retain its rank, in the career of .Science, Lliterature, itlltelligence and 'Popular Institu- 
tions. It is not the abs-olute number of persons educated in these ,branches of learning 
in a Comrnuuity that is essentiall, but it is the relatil()n that such persons have always 
sustained, and must ever sustain, in the administration of the Laws and Institutions 
of every Country, and in {level.oping its highest material and general interest. Every 
County should have its c'Ûill'mercial and classical Academy, as should every neighbour- 
hood its Common School; and no support should be wanting to render the fO'fmer as 
creditable and advantageous to the Country as should the latter be to the neigh-bour- 
hood. 
6. The fust Gr3lmmar School established in a County and situated in the Oounty 
Town is ealled the Senior County Grammar Bchool, and is entitled by law to 
l'OO. pe.ç 
annum from a Parliamentary Grant, irrespective of t'he appo.rtionment of the Gr8.tll1mar 
School Fund proper. The -other Grammar Soooo1-s are called Junior County Gramllllar 
Schools, and take their distinctive name f.rom the T-own, or Village, within which they 
are situated. There were 29 Senior and 43. Junior County Gramma'f Schools in Upper 
Canada in 185í,-increase, 1I. 
7. For a pTaotical and comprehensive view of the state and progress of the Grallll- 
mar Schools, and for several important suggestions in regard to t'he amendment of 
the Grammar School Law, I would refer the Reader to the Inspectors' Reports. 


VIII. TABLE G.-GRAMMAR SCHOOL MONEYS: RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


1. The amount apportioned fr
m the Grammar School Fund in 1857 was 
7,042 5i1., 
-Increase, 
381 5s. 
2. The amount of Fees from Pupils was .f:4,879 9s. 2d. 
3. The amount of Municipal Grants was 
4,207 14s. 2d.,-increase, 
760 12s. 7d. 
4. The total Re,ceipts for Grammar School purposes in 1-857 were 
21,562 7,s. 9d.,-- 
inc.rease, 1:2,314 6.8. 
5. The amount paid in Salaries to Masters was U4,388 Os. 9d.,-increase, 
2,473 4s. 
7(1., (a very small sum for those purp
es), increase, 
599 3!'!. 
6. The amount expended in the purchase of Maps and various kindred School 
Apparatus, 5;:538 8s. 8d.,-increase, 
337 4s. 9d. 
8. The amount expended foo- Books and other c-ontingencies, n,573 7s. 5d., increase. 
1:11 7s. 3d. 
8. The total amount of Expenditure for Grammar School purposes, 
19,176 17s. 4d.,- 
increase, 
3,420 19s. 8d. 
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IX. TABLE H.-GBAMMAB SCHOOL PUPILS AXD THEIR CLASSIFICATION. 


1. The whole number of Pupils in the Grammar Schools in 1857 was 4,073,- 
increase, 690; an average of 57 Pupils pe.r .s.cho.ol. 
2. The whole number of Pupils in the seve'ral ,branches of English, 3,671,-increase, 
4
0. The several English branches situ-died may be seen by ,refe.rence to the Table. 
3. The whole num,ber of Pupils in Lati-n, was 1,329,-increase, 278, or lIl1-ore than 
one-sixth. It is a very large and gratifying increase un.der this head. The number in 
Latin Grammar, 1,032,-increase, 220. In Latin Prose Composition, 751,-increase, 154. 
In Latin Verse Comp-osition, 6.0,-increase, 1. In Cornelius Xep,os and Caesar, 393,- 
increase, 59. In Ovid and Virgil, 284,-increase, 80. In Cicero and Horace, 163,-in- 
crease, 74. 
1. The whole number of Pupils in Greek, 284,-increase, 27. In Greek Grammar, 
25'8,-increas,e, 24. In' Greek Composition, 136,-:increase, 27. In Xenophon and the 
Iliad, 91,-decrease, 3. In Lucian and the Odyssey, 33,-decrease, 20. In the Greek 
'testament, 64,-increase, 3. 
5. The whole number -of Pupils in French was 601,-increase, 139, or nea:rly one- 
fifth. In French Grammoa;r, 550,-increase, 122. In French written Composition, 4 n,- 
Ipcrease, 90. In Oral Exercises, 385,-increase, 106. In the works of Fenelon and 
Moliere, 93,-increase, 27. 
6. The number of the Pupils in each of the five classes may be seen by referring 
to the Table. 
7. The same Table shows also the number of Pupils in Arithmetic, Algeb-ra, Euclid, 
Geography, History, Physical Science, 'Writing, Book-keeping, Dra\\ ing, Vocal .Music, 
with their rank, or ClasrS. 


X. TABLE I.-TEXT-BoOKS, RELIGIOUS EXERCISES. 


1. This Ta.ble ,gJ1ows the Text B-oo'ks used in ea:ch of the Grammar Schools in the 
several Branches taught. 
2. Of the 59 Grammar Schools reported, the daily exercises of 45 'Were opened 

nd cl-osed with Prayer,-increase, 14. In 52 the Holy Scriptures were read, in- 
crease, 5. 


XI. TABLE K.-THE PBOVINCIAL NOBMAL SCHOOL, AND THE MODEL SCHOOLS. 


1. This Table shoW's t'he number of Students admitted to the Normal Sehool fr-om the 
beginning, their Religious Persuasion, -the amount of aid received by them, the number 
who had been Teachers before their admission, and the number who had Certificates as 
Masters, and who were awarded Provincial Certificates. 
2. The number -of Students admitted to the Normal School during the two Selssions 
-of 1857-8 was, -respectively, 1,67 and 1159,-in all 326,-the largest number admitted any 
one ye.ar sinoe the establishment .of the Sch'Û'ol in 1847. The number of Students 
admitted during the current Sessi-on is 181,-considera,bly more than were ever ,before 
8.dmitt-ed in ome Session. It sh.ould, however. be remar,ked that more than one-half of 
t
e Student-Teachers attend two Sessi-ons. 
3. The whole numher of Student-Teachers admitted in the ten year.s du.ring which 
the School has 
been in op'eTati-oJ1, is 2,27'6,-an aver'age of upwards of 200 per annum- 
of whom 1,168, -or a'bout one-half, 'had been Teachers .before their admission to the 
Normal School. 
4. Of the 167 who were admitted during the first five months' Session of 1857. 
86 had previously been Teachers; of 159, who were admitted during the second Session, 
84. had previously been Teachers; -of the 189 who had attended during the .current 
Session, 93 had been Teachers hefore their admis,sion to the Institution. 
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5. TIle number who were entitled to, and received, Provincial Certificates at the 
dose of the two SEssions of las.t year, was 184,-an incr,ease of 22 on Ithe number of 
CertificatEs granted during the two 'Sessions of the ,preceding year. 
6. The whole number of Certificates given by the ')flasters of the Normal School, 
before provision was made .for the granting of Provincial Certificates, was 430. T,he 
whole number of Provinci'al Ce.rtificates granted is 771,-40'1 to ma}.e TEiachers, and 370 
to female Teachf'rs. 
7. I have not ,been able to ascertain the exact number of Teachers now e.ngaged 
in teach!ng, who have been trained in the Normal School. No two accounts -rec-eived 
agree. But I shall devise means this year to ascertain the fact, as far as 'Possible; 
and, if found advisable, additional measures wiU '00 tlaken to secure the fulfilment of 
"he honourable pledge given that the parties admitted to the Nor-maJ School will 
devote themselves to teaching. It is, however, -to be rema'I'kEd: 1. That the S.aJI11.e 
engagement is required on this poOint of Student-Teachers entering o.ur Normal S.c'hool 
that has been required and ,found satisfactory in the neighbouring States, w,he:re changes 
of employment are more froequent than in Canada. 2. That the teac.hing in the Normal 
School, and the accompanying exercises of observing and teaching in the Müdel Scho.ols, 
are not designed to educate the :Students, .but simply to prac'licaUy train them as 
TEaeher.s. :3. That the majority I()f those who are admitted to the Normal Schoo! have 
bef'n Teachers,-thus affording the strongest proof possib
e that their object in coming 
to the :\ormal School is to qualify themselves better for their work as Teachers. 
Had the 
ormal School doOne nothing more than train the 1,20{) Teachers who had 
taught School, before attending rthe 
ormal School, it would have amply repaid to 
the Country all that 'has been expended foOl' its establishment and support. Thi,s, how- 
ever, is but one part o-f the great work it has accomplished, the limportanoo and value 
of which are attested by the local 'reports, by .the great dema.nd for TeachßI"S, by the 
improved discipline and organization now the genelI'al rule throughout Upper Canada, 
and the standard and tone, as well as practical fEatures oOf whi,ch ,have been largely 
influenced by the Xormal and Model Schools. 


XII. TABLE M.-FREE PCBLIC LIBRARIES. 


1. In a Special Rep.ort lately laid before the Legislature, I 'have given an account 
of the succEssive steps which have been taken to provid.e and es.tablig.h ,free Public 
Libraries in Upper Canada, have adduced the ex'ample of other educating Countries 
and States. and by refe'rence and comparisons, .have shown the pe.culiar advantages 
and economy of the Canadian sys,tem. During the last two ye.ars, several State 
Superintendents of Public Instruction and a large- number of Educationists from the 
neighbouring Republic have visited Toronto, ma'king spoecial inquiry into the nature 
and working of our ISchool System, and have expre.ssed their strong convicUon that 
the system of Public Libraries in Uppe:r Canada 'was in advance of the School Library 
System existing in any of the States. It has been my object to adopt and adapt in 
rpper Canada the exceHen-ces, and avoid the defEctS, of the different Public Lihrary 
Systems in Europe and America. The great SUCCESS which has ma.rked thi,s part of our 
School System, wiII, I hav
 no doubt, be accelerated by improvements whieoh the 
working and development of our :Municipal Institutions will suggest, whil'e the pTin- 
ciplES on which the Libraries are estabUs'hed-----oCommon to our oOwn and o't'her Countries 
-will remain unchanged. 
2. The number of Libraries established in 1857, was 5'9; ,being an increase of ten 
on the number established in 18156. The number of Volumes furnished by the DepaTt- 
ment in .1857, was 29,217,-being an increase of 1'5,517 Volumes on the number sent 
out during the pre,ceding year. 
J. Besides 2,707 Volumes furnished to Mechanics' Institutes and Agricultural 
SocietiEs, the whole number of VolumelS deslJ)atched ,f'roOm the Department for Pu.blic 
Free Li,braries since 185-3, is 160,178, on the folloOwing subjects: History, 27,833 Volumes; 
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Zoology, 11,624; .Botany, 2,088; Katural Phenomena. 4,66ï; P.hysical Science, 3,646; 
Geology and 
'Iin-e.ralogy, 1,339; Natural Philosophy, 2,462; Chemistry, 1.156; Agri- 
cultural Chemistry, 685; Practical Agriculture, 7,204; Manufactures, 7,407; Litera- 
ture, 15,646; Voyages, 11,635; Biography, 17,&62; Tales and Sketches of Practical Life, 
etcetera, 43,409; Teachers' Library, 1. 715.-Total, 1 1 60,17"8. 
4. From the extensive Official Catalogue, the selection of Books is made at the 
dIscretion of the parties establishing the Lihraries; and although the Books selected 
ca.nnot be expected to be equally appreciated in every Municipality and ,S'C-hool ,Section, 
the fact of their being applied for indicated a felt 'want that 
'hould be promptly 
supplied, and the eagerness with which numbers procure and read them in .most 
I'Ieighbourhoods where Li,braries are Esta'blished, is attested in .the repo.flts of L.ocal 
Sup.eTintendents. Some members of a f.a-mily may be indifferent both to Education 
and Books brought within their reach; some of the inhabitants of a neighbourhDod may 
be indifferent to the im.provements in Agricul1ture, l\1anuf,actures, and the various 
l:n::;titutions and 
ppUancE's of social progress and civilization; ,but that is nO' reason 
why Agricultural Associations should not pursue >their career of effort and of Uiseful- 
ness;-no reason why the widest advantages of 
llunicipal and Civil Government should 
no1: be pursued. So the indifference of some individUials, or some .neighbourhoods, to 
LIbraries, as well as to Schoo-Is, is no argument against providing them .fer those who 
\"alue and use them, much less is it a valid objection to the system of establishing them. 
The circulation of 1'6'0,0100 Volumes of useful and entertaining .reading,-of Biography, 
In all of its v,arieties and ages; of History in all of its branches and periDd,s; of Science 
and Arts in all of their doepa'rtments and applications; of :\'IanuftRctures, in their 
diversities and pursuits, of Literature, and Travels, in all of their endless charm.s and 
adventures, and of Practic-al Life in all of its interesting conditions and ,phase-s, 'cannot 
but contribute largely to increase the enj.oyment and intelligence of great numbers of 
people, and to promote tlhe intellectual and material pr.ogress of the Country. This 
great work, however, is only commenced; what has 'beJen dDne in .soone places may be 
done in others, and the attainment .of .our Country's destiny will on-Iy be reached when 
every neighbourhood will have its good Scho.ol and its appropriate Library, and when 
eVETY child will be taught in the one, and ,relish the perusal of Books in the other. 


XIII. TABLE N.-SCHOOL MAPS AND APPARATUS. 


1. Table N shows the amount which has ,been expende.d in furnishing School.g with 
Maps, Globes, and a variety .of Apparatus, as well as a number of those essential 
helps, .-whi-ch have been despatched by the Department to vari-ous Schools and Munici- 
palities. The value of the Maps. and kindred articles, purchased and supplied to th
 

('hools in 1857, was 
4,'529 11s. 5d.,-being an increa'se ,of 
2,199, or about one-half, 
on the a.mount of th'e purchase's and supplies of the preceding year. The number of 
articles sent out was 'as ,follov.s:-i:\'Iaps -of the World, 245,-incræse. 109 on the number 
sent out the preceding year; .of Europe, 437,-increase, 171; of Asia, 353,-increase, 
152; of Africa, 316,-increase, 131; of AmeiI'ica, 376,-increase, 154; of Canada, 421,- 
increase, 144; of British Isles, 51-5,-increase. 319; of the Hemispheres, 405,-increa.se, 
138; Classical and is.criptural :\;laps, 330.-inc.rease, 252; other Maps and Mounted 
Charts, 886,-increa.se, '694; Globes, 261,-increase, 158; complete sets of School Appara- 
tus, 38,-incTease, 24; Orreries, 20,-increase, 10; TeIIu-rians and Lunarians, 17.-in- 
crease, 2; Normal Frames, 9'5,-increase, 5'5; Geometrkal FOf'illS and SoUds, 1,057,- 
increase, 976; .other Apparatus, 328,-increase, 18ï; Natural History and Phenomena, 
(Object Lessons), 6,989,-incre,a.se, 1,943; S.criptural History, 3,818,-increase, 2,338; 
ether Objed Less-ons, 2,00'2,-in.crease, 1,686; National T'ablet Lessons, 7,94'0,-incTea'se, 
3,214; other Ta"blet Lessons, 1,686,-incf'ease, 745; Prints and General Rules, 3,396,- 
increase, 2,605; V.olumes of Books for Prizes, 2,557. 
2. The increase under all of these head.s is gratifying and unpJ"ecedented. It is 
also worthy .of remark, that the Maps aTe all mounted, and seyeral of them published 
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in ToroOnto; and the Orreries, Tellurians, Geometrical F.oTIIIls and Solids, some oOf the 
Globes, and nearly all of the other aTticles of School Appara;tus are of Canadian 
l\'Ianufacture,-the principle adopted -by the Department being to import nothing, 
which can be produced in the Country, an
 to procure every needful Model, and h.old 
{lnt every possible inducement for its domestic manufacture. 


XIV. TABLE O.-SUPERANNUATED TEACHERS. 


1. Table 0 contains a list oOf all the SUpeTann.uatro, or Worn-out, Common SchoOol 
Teachers in Upper Can.ada, who -have been placed in receipt oOf PensioOns foOr long 

ervice by the Council of Public Instruction. The number of this deserving class of 
Persons on the list of Pensioners up toO the end oOf 1857 WiaS 137,-131 males and 6 
fcmales,-tbe average age of whom. was 65 years, and the average length of service 
as Common Sch
ol Teachers in Uppe.r Canada, (independent oOf service in other Coun- 
tries), was 22 ypars. 


XV. TABLES P, Q, R, SAND T. 


1. Tables P. Q. R, and IS. contain various important Summaries of preceding Tables. 
Taken toget.her, they present a bird's eye view of the operations of the School System 
during 1857. They are as follows:- 
2. Table P shoOWS ,how far each County, City, Town, and Village in Upper Canada 
has participated in the Legislative Grant for the fOllowing pur-poses, videlicet: (1) 
Common Schools. (2) Grammar Schools. (3) Public Libflaries. ('i) Poor Schools. 
(5) Xormal School. (6) ISuperannuated Teachers. Fo.r these various purIJ'Oses, In- 
cluding 1:2.264 for, (7) :\Iaps and Apparatus, a'S per Table 
, (noOt included in Table P), 
the proportion of the Legislative Grant distributed to the various MuniCipalities in 
1857 amounted toO 1:49,925. As an equivalent there was raised, from 1000.1 s'Ources, for 
the various objects named above, includ.ing Maps and Apparatus, 1:'66,891. 
3. Table 0 shows the total :sum raised. and expended :in Upper Canada for the 
purpose of educatioOn during 1857, videlicet:-(1) for Common Schools, 1:300,040; 
(2) for Grammar Schools, 1:19,17'6; (3) other Institutions, (including Colleges, etcetera), 
1:41,907; Superannuated Teaohers, Libraries, Poor Schools, etcetera, 1:9,692; grand 
total, 1:373,816, or an increase in the general Expenditure over that of 1856, of 1:37,624. 
4. Table R is a General Statistical Abstr3Jot, exhibiting the coOmparative state and 
progress of Education in Upper Canada, as connected with Universities, Colleges, 
Academies, Private Grammar, Common, Kormal, and Model Schools, during the years 
1843 to 1857, inclus1ve. This Table has ,been oompiled from Returns in the Ed-ucaNon 
Departmen t. 
5. Table S is a S'taItement in detail of the Legislative Apportionments and pay- 
ments: (1) to Oommon; (2) to Separate; (3) to Grammar, and (4) to Poor Schools. 
Table T üontains, in a series of Stateme'nts, the several accounts .of the Receipts 
an-d Expenditures of the Educ3Jtion Department for 1857, as required by la\\,
ettails 
of which were sent in Quarterly to the Auditor of Public Accounts. 


XVI EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM AND THE SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN. 


1. In my last Annual Report, I stated w,hat we,re the provisions of the School Law 
relative to the Educ8ltional Museum, and the steps whioh have been taken to give it 
effect. I also gave a list of the Objects of Art -and other articles which .had been col- 
lected, and an account of the Government Educational Museum and School of Art. and 
"Science at S'outh Kensington, near London, and its 'branches in the chief Provincial 
Town-s throug.hout the United KingdOlIll.,-dnstructions in Art and Drawing, now forming 
a. 'oranch of the Government System oOf Popular Instruction in ,the Motther Country. 
It was intended to incorporate the same- object wlith our PubHc School System, when 
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tr..e Legis!ature in 1849 appropriated Five hundred pounds, (;E-500), per annum for the 
ec;tablis.hment and support of a School of Art and Design in connection w:ith the Pro- 
vincial 
orlffial School, and when, on the erection of the present Xo.rmal School 
Buildings in 1851, two Rooms were provided and destined for the Sch'Ûol of Art and 
Design. But nothing furthe.r Ihas as yet .be-en done to give practical effect to that 
object, .beyond the coIlecUon of Casts, Paintings, Drawlings, and .:\lodels which -have 
bE'en made, and which constitute a 'considerable part of the Eduoationa.I :\Ius.eum. 
l!pper Canada ought to have at least one Art School, and in no other way .could such 
a School be estab-Eshed at soo little expense and to so g.reat an advantage as in part 
of the XONIlal School Building, and in connection with the other Provincia'] 'S.c>hools. 
Such a School ,cannot be established and susta;ined by any private party; nor is it 
likely that -more than one :such -School will be required in the Country for some time 
to come. But sucb a SOOool, 'in which the services of the Drawing )laster in the 
:
orma] and M'Ûdel Schools can .be made use .of, and in w,hic.h all who wish to study 
Art can have instr,uctiÏons and examples in Drawing, Modelling, and Painting, is an 
object of no small pu'blic importance as well as National pTide. 
2. In addition to the :\1:ap and Llibraries Depositories, the Educational )luseum 
consists, in brief, of the follo,wing Objects and Articles: 
3. (I) A large collection of S:choo-l Furniture and Apparatus, both imported and 
of domestic manufactur-e,-including School Furniture, Globes, Orreries, Tellurians, 
Geometrica] Forms and SoLids, Mechaniool Poweæ, Ch-ElIllical and Philos'Üphical Ap- 
paratus, etcetera. Municipal and S.c-hool Authorities can procure any of the articles 
in thi-s Collection at the prices marked, and wiU be allowed one hundred per cent. 
on their remittance to aid in the purohase of them [or Pub1ic Schools. Private 
individuals .can procure such of them f'Tom the Manufacturers of such things a.s are 
manufactured in Canada. In this way they are accessible to private families, as well 
8!S to the Public S'chools. 
4. (2) Casts of Antique Statues, and Busts of the most illustrious Greeks and 
Romans; Casts of some of the wOTks of the most celebrated modern Sculptors, and of 
the Busts and Statuettes of many Men and Women distinguished in Engli:s'h and in 
European Histo.ry; Kndgluts in Armour; Architectural Casts and Engravings, illus- 
trating the decorative styles and ornaments 'characteristic of GTeek, Roman. and 
Gothic Architecture; also a variety of otheT Models for dTa wing and modelling. 
5. (3) Copies o,f pruintin:gs by the Great :Masters of the Italian, Fle'lllis'h, Dutch, 
Ger,man and Fre,nch Sohools. 
6. Thus the Educational Museum, in rw>hich upwards of 2,OO{) objects are collected, 
contains specimens .of the latest improvements, which the ex,perience of both Eur.ope 
and America has suggested, in the fitltings of School-housles, ,in the teaching of Arith- 
metic, Geography, Astronomy, Natural History, C hßilliÜS try, Physics, Mechanics, Draw- 
ir.g, etcetøra, and Casts, or copies, of which ,have been considered .most attradive and 
instructive in European 1:\luseums 'Of Sculpture and JPaintlings. The space for the 
Paintings of the Old Masters of the Art .being 'Iåmited to two Roo:ms, and these 'having 
only side lights, they 'are neces:sarily crowded, and some of them have the disadvantage 
of not being placed in .a good light, :but :thds is trifling in compa-r1is,on to the convenient 
arrangement and value of the whole typical Collection. 
Of late y(>ars an adòitional Story ,has be-en added Jto the Building an.d provi.sion 
has been mad.e in it to ,pI"ovide better lighting from a,bove. What is s.aid in the Official 
Report of t!le GoveTnment iEducational Museum i,n London, is true of ours:-" The 
Offices 'Of the Department and the Training ScJhoolS' are under the same roof as the 
::\Jl1Sellm, which, while it will ,be a source ,of rational recreation to the general PubNc, 
wlll, 'Rlso, it is hoped, be an importa,n.t agent of instruction to the Students." 
7. It h1'ls Þeen justly observed. b
 a Writer on this subject, that "It is de-si-rabJe 
to pr4>serYe origrinal and precious works of Art in a great central ,:\1:useu.m in thg 
::\Jdropo]is; yet Provincial Museums s,hould be furnished w'Ìth casts of the Sculpture, 
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and copies of the Pictures, Elpcb'otpyes of the Bronz
, and such transcripts, or 
imitations, of other Works of Art as could most readg.y be 'made by a staff of Artists 
employed in the 
Inseum fool' that purpose." By means of Casts, all the beauty of 
form of trc original is rende-red with suüh perfect fidelity, t'hat they may be termed 
in every respect, excf'pt material, duplicates of the origi
al works. This sys'tem has 
bC'en acted upon at Berlin, so as to form the most perfect collection of Casts in the 
World, illustrating the whole ,history of Art during a .period of three thousand years. 
"Casts can be had of t'he Busts of great Men of nearly every age, at a cost which 
renders it easy to form suc.h a Collection, and the youth pursuing their sotudies might 
contemplate, frOom time to time, the images of the great, the learned, Rind the ben
- 
f'ictors of mankind. Students 'Occupied with the study of History, might see each page 
i1Justrated by the ancients thems-elves,-Grecian History 'by Greeks, Roman History 
by Romans, The Arms, Dresses, Instruments, Utensils, in flne, nearly everything 
which it is thought &0 important to read <about in our Seminaf!ies of Learning, might 
bC' rende.red as familiar to t'he eY,Es of the Students as the des,cription of them is to 
their thoughts, and this without diffi.culty, and at a cost which is absolutely 'trifiing, 
when the benefits to be conferred are estimated. * While truer ideas on all these sub, 
jects would thus be formed, tas'te. an.d that apprecdation of the Arts, which ought to 
be an acc0mpaniment of our civilization, would take the place of the absence of both, 
';\ hich we are painfully called upon to acknowledge." 
8. The Educational :\luseum is open to the Public witho.ut charge. Large numbers 
cf Travellers from Eng
and and the L"nited States have visLted ,the 
\Ifuseu:m, and ex- 
pressed very great satisfaction at the Collection of School Ap,paratus and Objects of 
Art, as have many persons from var
ous parts of Canada. I may here repeat, what 
I have heretofore stated, 'that a Collection of suC'h Objects has double the value in 
Canada that it posses'ses in any City, or Town, in Europe, in nearly every Country 
of which Treasures of Art abound in the Royal and Ducal Palaces, Xational 
luseums, 
and private :\'Iansi'ons, all of which are opened to ,the Public with great liberality, and 
c\'en thpre, where the facilities of travelling are so great, the Public Museums are so 
numerous, and the different Countries so near to each other, yet many Travellers, 
PDt content with having seen and contemplated ,the original Objects oJ Art themselves, 
purchase copies of the .mO,Sit famous Paintings and Casts, or BcuI-ptured, or B.ronze, 
copies Gf the most celebrated Groups, StatuÉs. Busts, etcete.ra, for the gratification of 
their own tastes and the ornamental furnis.hings of their Mansions. But in Canada, 
where there are no such Art-treasures, w,here we .are so remote from them, where 
then' is no private wealth availabl'e to procure them to any exterut, and compRiratively 
so few can visit them. in Europe, a CoI-lection, (however lLmited), of copies of those 
Paintings and Statuary w.hich are most attractive and instructive lin EUTopean 
:\I-useums, and wit.h w.hich the trained Tea.cheTs of our Public Schools may become 
familiar, and wlhich are accessible to the Public from all parts of the Country, cannot 
fail to be the means of social improvement, as wel] as of enjoyment, to great numbers 
throughout Upper Canada. 


XVII. EXTRACTS FRO)I THE REPORTS OF LoCAL SUPERINTEXDENTS. 


1. In the Extracts from the R-e'ports of Local Superintendents 'Of 81chools. (which 
will be found in this report) ,t is presented \\ hat is unfavourahle, as well as what is 
favourable, in the state, progress, and working of the School System in the Townships, 
C'ities, Towns, and Villages in Upper Canada. If, in one :Municipality, or ,School 
Division, prQlPer Scho.ol accOommodations and appliances are provided, a good Teacher is, 


*Thls is equally true as applied to the ca<;e of Historical and other Pictures in a School 
Room, as the Editor of these Historical Papers has suggested in an Address on "School 
Room Decoration." 


tThese extracts are too voluminous to be reproduced in this Yolume. They can be seen 
in the Appendix to the Journal of the House of Assembly for 1858. 
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or Teachers are, employed, a Library is established and re-ad, the attendance at School, 
or Schools, is large, and everything indicates mental activity and progress, and if, in 
another Municipality, .or Soch.ool Division, the reverse- of all this is s.tated, every can- 
did and intelligent Reader will know whether such difference is attributed to the Law, 
or to the People themselves in different ,:\'Iunicipalit1æ. 
2. These Extracts f,r'Om local -School Reports are a portraiture 'Of the doings of 'the 
People to educate their Children, and contribute to establish and illustrate t'he fol- 
lowing facts:- 
(1) T,hat the School Law is based upon the prindiple that it is right and duty, as 
well as the office of the Peo-ple to educate Ithmnselves; that the Education Department, 
with all it provides, is only a help to l'Ocal Effort; tha:t the i,nhabitants of each Muni. 
cipality and Sch.ool DivilSi-on are inve,sted with power to educate their Children in their 
own way, and are worthy of praise, or blame; are benefactors, or enemies, of their Coun- 
try and pooterity, as they rightly exercise, 'Or neglect to employ, the powers which the 
School Law places in th-eir hands. 
(2) That the Religi'Ous rights .of each ,Pupil and its Parents, or Guardians" are rn- 
violably protected; that, .during the laStt, any more than during previolLS years, no 
instances of proselytism, or of aHerrn;pt at proselytism, has .o,ceurred, while it apper- 
tains to the elected School Autho-rities in each School Division to have such Religious 
Exercis,es in their S.chool, or Schools, as they 'desire. (For Official Regulations on this 
subjed, see page 250 of the Eleventh Volume of t'his Documentary Hist-ory.) 
(3) T.hat, in tho'se instances, in w.hich the School, or S'eh'Ools, are reported to be in 
an unsatisfactory state, the painful fact is 'in no caJg.e ascribed to the defective pro- 
visions of the Law, except in the reiterated desire express'ed for its amendment, 
and for the establishment of Free Schoo-Is, apar:t f.rom any local vote of Jthe Rate- 
payers. 
(4) -.rhat, notwithstanding the indifference in some neigh.bourhoods and Municipali- 
ties, and the unfavourable circumstances of the inhabitants in any new Townships, and 
t1:1e difficulties incident to the adrrninistration of a Law, not by leamed Judges, but by 
upwards of ten thousand plain Trustees a.nd other 
llunidpa'l and School Officers, the 
progress of the School System, as a whole, is g,reater than that of any other Country, 
and grE'ater in 11857 than during any preceding year. 


XVIII. RELIGIOUS IXSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


1. Man has a higheT destiny than ,that of States; for they are born, and live, and 
die upon the Earth,----':\1"an survives the Earth, and is created fo.r higher employments 
and higher distinctions and happiness than the Earth affords. It is nOit State Legis- 
lation that makes known to Man his high destiny, nor State Law that qualifies him for 
it. It is Religious truth 'that reveals to him his immortal nature, and provides the 
proper food fo.r its nourishment and perfection. Religious Instruction is, therefore, 
an essential part of the education of every human being. The absenee .of Religious 
Instruction in y,outh is the precursor of the absence of ReHgion in manhood. It is, 
therefore, alike the Divine Command and the instinctive dictate of enlightened piety, 
.. to bring up ChUdren in the nurture and admonition .of the Lord." 
2. There is then no -difference of opinion; there is no question, as to the nece,ssity 
aTld importance of Religious Instruction for the youth of the Country. But the ques- 
tion is, to whûm is the Divine Command to provide for it giveu,-to the Parent, or to 
the State? It is clearly the duty of llie .state toO provtide for the security of life and 
property, and, ,therefo.re, to puni.sh all crime that endangers the one, or the other. It 
Is clearly' within the province .of the State to provide for its own safety, and to do 
much for the well-being of Man in his 'temporal and social relations,; and, as OOiUcation 
Is essential to the security of Government, the suprema'cy of Public Law, and the 
E.>p.joyment of Public Liberty, as well as to the individual interests of the members of 
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the Community, it hee-omes the duty of the State, o.r of the People rin their civil capacity, 
to provide for it. This the State can do; this is within its 'legitimate province; this 
Is the common interest of all as men. 
3. But, as there is a destiny, .so ,there is a mission higher than tha.t of S'tates. The 
State is not the indivi-dual Parent of the Child, nor is ,the State the Chri'stian Church; 
nor was it intended to supersede either the Parent, or the Church. The functions of 
the Parents and of the Church are prior to, and above, those of the State. It is not 
to the State that the Divine Command was given, ,t'O .. preach the Gospel to every 
creature," and .. bring up Children in the nurt'ure and admonition of .the Lor-d." 
.A lthough Re,ugi'On is essential to the welfare of the State, and even to the existence of 
rivil government and dvil liberty, the State is not the Divinely appointed Religious 
Instructor of the People. N'Or can the State perform that work without determining 
the kind of Religious Instruction to be given, and appointing the Religious Instructor. 
This may be done where the State is the Church and the Church is the State, as in the 
Roman States of Italy and of Turkey; but it is at the expense of all civil and religious 
liberty on the part of the People. It may also be done 'where but one form of Religion is 
established and supported by the State, and where the Clergy are Officers of the State; 
but in such circumstances there is no provision for Diss-entients, educationally or re- 
ligiously, except at the expense of their Religious rights and convictions. In none of 
these cases is there any instance in which civil or Religious freedom has been enjoyed, or 
the People of a Country educated; on the contrary, in every instance the mass of the 
People have grown up in igno'fance, and, in most instances, a government of absolute 
and oppressive despotism has prevailed. 
4. There remain three oth
r alternath'es. The First is to do as has been done in 
some of the Xeighbouring L'nited States, to ignore ReHgion altogether in a system of 
Public Instruction, an example that I s.h.O'uld lame:nt to see followed. or even to think of 
as necessary, in "Lpper Canada. The Second is, to commit" the Public Schools to the 
care of the Religious Denominations, as has been attempted in England, where 5:600,000 
Sterling is granted by Parliament for Elementary Education, and where there are onlY 
some 700,000 Children in the Schools, out of upwards of 4,000,000 Children 'Of school 
age. The Third alternative is for the State to provide for the education of the youth 
of all Religious Persuasions in secular subjects, and at the same time to provide facilities 
by which such Religious Instruction may be given to the Children of each Religious 
Persuasion as desired, and as provided for by their respective Parents and Pastors. This 
is the System of Schools which was proposed and established for Ireland in 1831. This 
is the System of Schools which h
3 been established in Upper Canada, and which now 
prevails, with the single exception of the 104 Separate Schools. In this System of 
S'ßhools, (as "'as the case in Ir'eland in regard to all the National Schools), the Command- 
ments are taught, the Daily Exercises of the School are allowed and recommended. to 
open and close with the recognition of Almighty God, in such form of Thanksgivin
 
and Prayer as the AuthorIties of each School prefer, but no Pupil is compelled to join 
in them contrary to the wish of his Parents or Guardians; the rights of conscience, in 
regard to each Child, are equally protected; each Parent's authorIty and wishes are 
supreme on the subject, and provision is made by which each Child may receive Religious 
Instruction according to the wishes of his Parents or 'Guardians, and from his own Pastor, 
or his Authorized Representative. The Authorities of each School decide what Version 
of the Scriptures shall be read at the opening and close of the Daily Exercises of the 
School, or whether any Version shall be used. The Form of Prayers prepared for the 
convenience of Local School Authorities who wish to U8e them consists of Collects and 
Petitions, which are used alike in both Roman Catholic and Protestant Churches; but 
it is at the discretion of the Authorities of each School to use that or any other form of 
Prayer they think best. There is no compulsion in the matter; nor has the State any 
right to compel in matters of Religion. The State aids Parents in the teaching of their 
Children the secular subjects of a necessary education during six or seven hours each 
week-day, but the Religious 'part of the ro'llcation of Children, as well as their food and 
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clothing, and their education during more than two-thirds of each week-day and 
the whole of Sunday, must rest exclusively with Parents and their Clergy, who, both by 
the injunctions of Scripture and their respective Books of Faith and DiscipJine, are 
required to teach their Children their Catechism, and .. bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord." 
5. The best legal provision has been made to procure good moral character, as well 
as competent literary qualifi.cations, in Teachers of the Public 'schools; and, if anything 
more can be done in respect to the Re,Hgious Instruction of the Pu
ils, without inf,ringing 
upon the rights and duties of Parents, it should be done. The Council of Public Instruc- 
tion has adopted the avowed principles of the Irish National System as the basis of 
its action in thi3 important matter, and has proceeded with the utmost caution, accord- 
ing to the feelings and wants of the Country. The first step was taken in October, 1850, 
after the passing of the general School Act of that year. The second step was taken 
in February, 1855, after my consultation with enlightened friends of Education of all 
parties in all Counties of Upper Canada. The third ste.p was taken in April, 18'5'7, 'and 
on application of a Roman Catholic clergyman, who afterwards expressed his satisfaction 
with the Minu.te adopted, as have all the Protestant Clergymen with whom I have con- 
versed on the subject. 
6. The Official Regulations in regard to Religious Instruction in the' Public Schools 
were ad,apted by the Counc'Ìl o.f Public Instruction on the 5th d-ay of August, 185'0,.* 


XIX. PROVISIO
S OF THE LAW IN REGARD TO SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


1. A short time since I prepared, for the information of Members of the Legislature 
and of the Public at large, a .. Special Report on the Separate School Provisions of the 

chool Law of Upper Canada," in which I gave an account of the origin and nature of 
these provisions in both Upper and 'Lower Canada since 1841,-compared them as exist- 
ing in both sections of United Canada,-and showed their operations. 
2. 'shortly ..after the preparation of that Report the question was discussed at 
length in the Legislative Assembly, on a proposition to repeal the Separate School pro- 
visions of the Law for Upper Canada. Three things are remarkable in that procedurE': 
(1) The largeness of the majority by which it was resolved to retain the existing pro- 
visions of the Law in regard .to Separate Schools, including, with one or two exceptions, 
the whole of the Members of the. Legislature from Lower Canada of all parties. (2) 
The absence of any complaint, or even assertion, on the part of any Member of the 
Legislative Assembly that the Separate School provisions of the Upper Canada School 
Law were not as liberal as those of the School Law of Lower Canada. (3) The absence 
of any demand from any party or Member for further concessions or provisions in 
support of Separate Schools. In another Debate, which took place early in the Session, 
it was also admitted and avowed by the leading Members of the Legislative Assembly 
from Lower Canada, that the people of Upper Canada were the rightful and proper 
judges of their own System of Public Instruction, as are the people of Lower Canada 
of their Educational System. 
3. It is needless for me again to discuss the subject at length in this Report. The 
facts and reasonings of my Special Report never have been answered or called in ques- 
tion. I will only say a few words here to prevent misconception, and offer two or thrf>e 
remarks for the consideration of all parties. 
4. I think it was a grave mistake, though dictated by the best motives, to introduce 
the principle of Separate Schools at all into the School Law for Upper ,Canada and Lower 
Canada in 1841.t The equal protection of all parties and classes in the Public Schools 


*These Regulations will be found on pages 197, 198 of the Ninth Volume of the Docu- 
mentary HI!' tory. 
tIn the History and Legislation of Separate Schools in Upper Canada, the Editor of these 
Historical Papers and Documents ras given, chiefly in the word,> of Sir Francis HincI<s, (in 
a Letter to him,) the rea "on which led to the adoption of the principle of 
eparate Schools 
in the School Legislation 01' 1841. See pages 16-18 of that Publication. 
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wa.s provided for, and no party had any right to claim more. Had the principle of com- 
bined education been then laid down and maintained as an essential element in the 
System of Public Education in all the Public Day Schools of United Canada, much 
painful discussion would have been prevented, even if the operations of the E'chool Sys- 
tem would not have advanced more .rapidly. 'Combined Education was an essential 
principle of the Irish National School System, when established in 1831, but -it was, from 
time to time, relaxed, and formally given up in 1840, since which time the Mixed Schools. 
vested in the 1\ational Board of Commi.s.sioners, have perhaps rather diminished than 
multiplied, and the non-vested or Denominational Schools have been almost exclusively 
established. It was in the year after the giving up of the principle of combined educa- 
tion in Ireland, as a concession to the Presbyterian Synod of Ulster. that the principle 
of Separate ,Schools was introduced into the School Law of United Canada. From 1841 
to 1851 it was little more than a dead letter so far as it related to Upper Canada; but. 
almost simultaneously with the commencement of an agitation in Upper Canada to 
abo
ish the Separate School provisions of the law. was the condemnation of Mixed 
Schools, and the avowal of Separate Schools, as a Dogma by the Authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church. With such rigour has this Dogma been maintained and applied in 
Upper Canada that Episcopal authority has declared that .. Catholic Electors in thia 
Country who do not use their electoral power in behalf of Separate Schools are guilty 
of mortal sin; likewise Parents, who do not make the sacrifices necessary to secure such 
Schools, or who send their Children to Mixed Schools." 
5. The question now is, shall the Separate School provisions of the Law be repealed. 
and the Separate Schools abolished, or shall the Law and School System remain inviolate 
in this respect? I think it is only under one, at least, of three conditions that the 
abolition of these provisions of the Law could be justified. The First is, the abuse, or 
perversion, of them by the parties for whom they have been established. These parties 
have .made no efforts during the year to destroy the Public School System of this 
Province, but have applied themselves to the SJUpport of Separate Schools with more 
success than have the Supporters of Dissentient Schools in Lower Canada, although the 
Protestants in Lower Canada are more numerous and wealthy than are the Roman 
Catholics of Upper Canada. The Second condition which would justify the abolition of 
the Separate School provisions of the Law would be their injury to the general interests 
of the Public Schools, and to the progress of the education of youth. The General School 
System has advanced more rapidly in Upper Canada than in any other Country, and 
more rapidly, since 1850, than ever before. In some portions of the rural .districts the 
establishment of a Separate .school may enfeeble or injure the Public School, as all the 
Pupils and resources of the E'chool Section are only SJUfficient to provide for one efficient 
School. Both such cases are of rare occurrence. The Separate Schools are chiefly estab- 
liS/hed in the Cities and Towns, in none of which have I learned that education ,has been 
impeded, or the Public Schools injured, by the establishment of Separate Schools; nor 
has a Resolution or Memorial been adopted by the Municipal Council or inhabitants of 
anyone of the Cities or Towns where Separate Schools are chiefly established, com- 
plaining of their operations, and praying for the abolition of the provisions of the Law 
permitting their establishment. Toronto, Kingston, Hamilton, London, Ottawa, Perth, 
Brockville, Belleville and other Towns are directly interested, and most competent to 
jUdge on this subject; yet not one of them has requested the abolition of the Separate 
School provisions of the Law, or complained that the progress of education has been 
impeded in their Municipality by the existence of Separate Schools. The Third con- 
dition, justifying the abolition of the Separate School provisions of the Law, Is the 
request, or consent, of the parties for whom the Law has been enacted. Should the 
Roman Catholics, through any of their recognized organs of communication, request 
or intimate a consent for the abolition of the Separate School provision of the Law, I 
should rejoice at it; but I do not think that justice or precedent would authorize, with- 
out their consent, the abolition of Corporate rights and powers, which they have enjoyed 
for nearly twenty years, and in the exercIse of which they have erected and acquIred 
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a large number of School Houses, and established upwards of 100 Schools. I think the 
faith of Parliament should be maintained with those parties ",ho have been incor- 
porated and enabled to establish !Denominational Sch()ols, as well as with those who 
have been incorporated and enabled to establish and mainhiin Denominational Colleges. 
6. However, then, it may be regretted that the principle of Separate School Educa- 
tion was admitted into !Common School Law, I see no justifiable ground for depriving 
the Roman Catholics of the legal rights and powers which have been granted them, and 
whIch they are unwilling to relinquish, though they are the chief, if not the only, parties 
that suffer various disadvantages from placing their Children in inferior Schools, and 
isolating them from the rest of the youth of their own age, with whom they have after- 
wards to act in the social, civil, political, economical, commercial and other business 
affairs of life. Isolated from the rest of the Community during the whole period of 
their education, they enter iJato the connections and competitions of business, and com- 
pete for elective and other public distinctions almost 'as stTa.ngers and aliens and 
foreigners, in the very place of their birth. In isolating their Children from intellectual 
competitions and friendships with the other Children of the land during their School-boy 
days, Roman Catholic Parents place their Children at the greatest disadvantage in 
commencing the race, and pursuing the prizes, of life. It is on this account, and almost 
on this account alone, that the existence of ,separate Schools is to be regretted. But if 
the parties to whom the power of establishing Separate .schools has been given will not 
relinquish it, I -do not think that coercion is advisable, or that it can be employed with- 
out aggravating what it is desired to remedy. 
7. I know not that more could have been done than was done in successive Acts to 
prevent the necessity, or even desire, for Separate Schools. The rights of conscience 
of aU parties were equally and effectually protected by law; a Roman Catholic Prelate 
was a Member, and elected Chairman, of the Provincial Board of Education; he was an 
assenting party to the General Regulations for managing the Schools. 1\0 instance of 
proselytism occurred in the Schools, or, to my knowledge, has occurred in them to this 
day; in not ()ne of the Cities or Towns o,f Upper Canada were there Religious Exercises, 
or the reading of the Scriptures, or any other than the National School Books in the 
Schools; and, as I have shown in former Reports, a fair proportion of Roman Catholic 
Teachers were employed in the Public Schools. Yet, under these circumstances, have 
Separate Schools been established in all of the Cities .and Towns, and the Roman Catholic 
youth have been isolated from their fellow-youth of other classes of the Community, 
and the Roman Catholic electors have lost the right of franchise, (but which they can 
reclaim at any time), in the election of Trustees for Public Schools. The result has been, 
in regard to the Public Schools, the introduction of the Bible, and Prayers in most of 
them, and a great improvement in their character, efficiency and S.chool-house accom- 
modation. If any disadvantage had arisen to the Public Schools from the establishment 
of Separate Schools in any of these Municipalities. I daresay complaints would have 
been made by some of them in some forllll to that effect. The disadvantage, in both an 
intelIectual and pecuniary, as well as in a social and civil, point of view appears to me 
to be altogether on the side of those who voluntarily isolate themselves from the rest 
of their fellow-CitIzens. But I think that experience and persuasion, and not coercion, 
are the best arguments, under the cireumstances, to remedy the evil self-inflicted by 
Roman Catholic Parents upon themselves, and upon so many of their Children. It 
appeared in evidence before .the Select Committee of the House of Lords, on the .system 
of National Education in Ireland, that there was no difficulty whatever in educating 
Protestants and Roman Catholic Children together, where Parents and Children were 
left to themselves; and I believe that most Roman Catholic Parents in Upper Canada 
desire to have their Children educated in connection ,with those with whom they wil1 
be connected, and have to do, in after Ufe, a.nd the comparatively few who have been 
Induced to do otherwIse will probably see their mistake ere long, and do what is best 
for their own interests, as wen as for the interests of their Children. 
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XX. GENERAL REMARKS.--{)BJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


1. The Law which requires the Chief Superintendent .. to make annually to the 
Governor a Report of the actual state of the Normal, Model and Common Schools 
throughout Upper Canada, sh()wing -the amount of 1Il1.0neY's ex,pended in connection 
with each, and f.rom what sources derive'd," requires him also ,to make" such sta!tements 
and Iï:.uggestions f()lI" improving the S.ohools and the School Laws, and .f.or promoting educa- 
tion generally, 8ß he shall deem useful and expedient." 
2. In the previous ,pages of thiis Report, I ,have incidentally offered several sugges 6 
tions for the amendment of ""the 'Grammar School Law, and the pr.omotion of education 
generally. In some of the details of the Common School Law I think the language 
could ,be rendered lIl10re dear and explidt, and, in two, or three, instances, the provisions 
could be made more simple; :but, taken as a whole, every year's experience affords ,fTesh 
proof Oof the simplicity, the economy, the accptab1en'e-Ss, the efficiency and success of 
t1le Public Sehool System. (rOn this point we have the united testimony of various 
l..ocal Superintendents.) If the Public School System, (I speak here of the Law), we.re 
aR perfect as the Bible itself, there would not 'be wanting opponents to it; there would 
still be those who would ,wish its overthrow, or who would think that they could greatly 
improve it. 
3. I am very far from supposing ,thai t'he provisions of ()IUr School Law are perfect 
On the co ntTary, I think that, as society advances, 'and as the Scho-ol 'Systron b
Ûlmes 
more and more devel<wed, material imp.rovements can be made in it to meet the new 
wants of the progressive civilization of the Country, and to blend with our :Municipa] 
Institutions, which are being modified, and \\ hich have recently .been very greatly 
i'Ilproved. This 'has been the course hitherto pursued in the preparation and pass-ing 
of short Bills ;from time to t'ime, containing such additional, and modified, provisions 
flS the progræs of the School System and the new wants and Institutions of tJhe Oountry 
seemed t-o delID.and. I have endeavoured to a.cquainot, and keep myseM acquainted, "\\1ith 
the character, modificaJtions and actual working of the systems of Public Instructi-on 
in other States and Countries, and to borrow and adapt whatever appeared suita,ble 
and advantageous to Upper Canada. I have watched the progress ()f our own Institu. 
tions, and have sought to penetrate and analyze the ele.ments of Canadian society, to 
provide, as far as poosible, a supply for its varying and felt intelledual wants, and to 
suggest, when required, such improvements, as the state of society and the circumstances 
and Ins'titutions of the Country would perlll1it. 
4. For these 'purposes, I .have made it a practice once in five years to visit other 
Countries, both in Europe and Ameri'ca, so that, by inquiring into their educational 
Institutions, progress, and CO'Ildition, I might ascertain and adoplt every useful improve- 
ment which they had made, and guard against attempting any experiments which they 
bad trie'd and ,found to be unsuitable. In addition to my daily Correspondence, and 
frequent personal intercourse wit.h Persons f.rom various parts of the Province, I have 
from time t-o time made a Tour of the Country, in order to learn the experience and 
views and wishe'S of the practical and intelligent inhabitants as to the working and 
defects of the School System, and as to amendments and improvements to be made in 
t
e existing School Law and Regulations. The additional provisi-ons, in the Supple- 
mentary School Act of 18.53, and the modifications 'Of the Separate Scho-ol provisions 
of the Law oonta'ined in the Fouifth Section of toot Act, were not reoommended. by me 
to the Government, until a.fter a free and unreserved consultatiøn on the subject at 
a Public Convention 'he,ld in each County of Upper Oanada. 
5. Each successive year's observation and experience have strengthened my con- 
viction, that gr
at good would result from the appointment of one, o.r m()re, General 
Inspectors of Schools, to hold Teacher's Institutes in the several Counties, and confer 
with the Local Superint.endents of Sehools, as toO imp.roved. and uniform modes -of in- 
specting the Bch, ools furnishing, -organízing, and conducting them, etcetera;-a mode 
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cf proceeding which I believe would be much more beneficial than depriving th
 1Iuni- 
cipal Councils of the power of app.ointing the Local Superint
ndents and transferring it 
to a Central Authority; but I think that taking away from th
 Municipalities any of 
the pow
'rs whkh they possess in school matters, or any attempts to co
rce the 1Iuni- 
cipalities, by either restrictions, or requirements, would not only be an infringement of 
rights as sacred to 
ac-h 
lJ.uni'CÏpality as the rig'hots of self-government are to the Country 
at large, but would be a blow at th
 educational and social prog'ress of the Country. 
The power of local and combin
d efforts among the people for local objects and im- 
pròve.ments is the essence of our Municipa,l Syst
m, and is one of the most pnwerful 
levers for the Country's material advancement tha.t have ever b
en created. This same 
power, voluntary and unr.estricted, is the main-spring of our School System, and that 
which peculiarly distingUii's,hes it from European and American 'Systems of Public In- 
struction, and accounts largely for its greater simplicity, economy and success. 
G. The rational objection is not that the people ar
 municipally invested with too 
large powers for the education of the rising generation, but that those pow
rs a,re still 
too limited to 
na.ble them to a.ccomplish the great object desired,
t-he education of 
aIJ the youth in eaoh- Municipality. If ignorance is an evil to 'Society, voluntary ignor- 
ancê is a crime against s.ociety. And if socl-ety is invest
'd with power to relieve all 
from the evil of ignmance by providing for the education of all, the safety and interests 
of 
ociety, no less than the mission of its existence, require that it should be able to 
S'Ippress and prevent the crime of voluntary ignorance by punishing its Authors. If 
idle mendicancy is a crime in a 1\1an of thirty years of age, why is not idl
 vagrancy 
a crime in a Boy of ten years of age? The latte.r is ,t,he Parent of the former. \Vhy 
is not crime prevented by ,being punished and suppressed in its commencement, rather 
than be allowed to advance to the completion of manhood-ignorance, mendicancy and 
even theft, before being punished? 
7. In moslt European Cities, except th.ose of the Roman and Neapolitan States, 
Street mendicancy, and e-specÏaEy i-dle mendicancy, whetheif in young, or old, is a crime 
J:mnishable by law; and, in many CitiES of Europe, and in several States of Germany, 

nd Cantons of Switzerland, as also ,in some of th-e Cities and Towns of the nei
hbour- 
iIlg United States, voluntary ignorance and idl-e vagrancy in youth is nort less a crime, 

s it is a still greater evil tbo sodety. Why should it pot be ,held as a crime, as w
ll as 
an evil, in the Citiæ and Towns, and Incorporated VillagES of Uppeif Canada? If 
society voluntarily and patriotically taxes its
lf toO provide a Free School for all the 
y-out'h who will voluntarily ent
r it, whY should it be prevented from sending to a 
School Df Reform, labour and insrtruetion, those who will enter no School, Pu.blic, or 
Private, who pursue no labour, .but who are habitually committing the crime of idle 
ignorance and vagrancy, i.f not .practising all kinds of vice? If Par
nts cannot, or will 
not, prevent such crime in their own Children, oug.ht not sodety to do 'so? Ought it not 
to do so, and be 
m'P'owered to do so, upon the double ground of self-protection and C{)']ll- 
mon humanity? 
8. Some have objecteld to our Sooool System as a fai1ur
, because in Cities a"nd 
Towns where the Citizens have employed their discretionary powe'r to establish Free 
SC'hools, there are y
t nutillbe,rs of vagrant youth who enter no School.. Others have 
even charged the Public School as a source of c-rime, because in the very Oities, (espe- 
cially in the City of Toronto), where the doors of noble School Hous
s ar
 freely 
open to all, juvenile vagrancy and crime exist. Such objections can only proceed from 
very superficial observation, or from ve'fY narrow par-tJizanshi.p. 'Wïth just as much 
reason might Christianity ,be .object.eod to as a failur
, 'because so mauy accept not the 
blessings. it freely offers them, and enter not into the Churches which it freely opens 
to them. . And are the Chufohes chargeable with bein'g the siources of crim
, because 
it exists among both young and old, within the sound of their BeUs, and even within 


*Thls Is the objection urged against the Free Schools of the City of Toronto, by Mr. 
George A. Barber, its Local Superintendent. 
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sight o.f their pilltals? If the Church-goers were the VICIOUS characters, and -the non. 
Church-go'ers the virtuous, then indeed Churches migtht be cha'rged with being hot-beds 
of crime, and Church attendance a School of vi'ce. Ðut everyone knows the very 
reverse to be the case. So, if the youth who attend the Schools constituted the juvenile 
vagrant.c:; and thievES in our CitiES and Towns, and those youth who never ente.r the 
Schüols c-onstituted the virtuous y-outh of suc.h M'unicipalities, then would there be some 
sf>mblance of trut.h in the charge, that 'Our Schools are nurseries of vice, and attendance 
at them is a danger to faith and morals. But it is perfectly natoriüus that the juvenile 
criminals of our CitiES and Towns are those who are str-angers to the Schools, while 
t11ere is not, as far as I ,have learned, an example of a y,outh who is, ür ever has been, 
for any considerable time, a regular Pupil at a Public 
chool having 'been judicially 
convicted, or arraigned., for crime. It is from the non-aJttøndants at School among the 
)'outh, as it is f.rom the non-Church-goers among the grown-up population, that, as a 
rule, our Prisons and Jails are filled, and our criminal statistics are sup.plied. 
9. Another illustration of the injustice and absurdity <>.f such imputatiDns upon 
our School System and Schools is furnis.hed by the facts, that, in Toronto, (whieh has 
Þeen selected as the strongest proof of the failure and vicious cha.racter of QUI' Public 
Schools), there are DenominaJtional Schools, and from the most reliable information, 
I believe, that five-sixths, if not nine-tenths, of the juvenile vagrants and. criminals 
of the City appertain to thEs.e sections of the population, by \\hÜ'm, and fDr w.hose 
youth the Denominational Schools have been provided. 
10. Then, as to the proportion of youth in our Cities and Towns that are under 
school instruction, it might be sho,wn to be larger even in the City of Toronto itself. 
than in any City, or Town, in Europe, where Denominational Schools alüne are estab- 
lis'hed, or aided by the State. But this wiH be shown presently as to the whole Country. 
by a comparison of statistics. . Let anyone, who Wag acquainted with .the former 
wretched state and character of the Common Schools in our Cities and Towns, visit 
thEm now, and compare the SlChDOI acre-ommo-dation, t.he character and qualifications of 
the Teachers, an.d .the methods of teaching and discipline, with what formerly existed, 
and he cannot fail t.o be struck with the vast change for the better, -which has been 
effected in the COUl"lSe of a few years. 
11. If the 'Clergymen, (who are ,by law ex-officio Visitors {)if the .schools), of each 
Religious Persuasion, in each Oity and Torwn, were to make it their duty, (assisted, 
pE'rhaps by a Committee), to visit each of t.he po.or and negligent Members of their. 
respective sections of the Community, and 'Use their influence with such Persons, on 
oP'half of sendin1g their children to some Sch.ool, what additional and impodant progress 
woullj be made in the Education iOf the mass of our City and Town population. This 
h. not the work of the Schoolmaster, or of the Sch.ool; it is the work of the Clergy and 
Parents, and other 
lembers of each Religious OOllilffiunity, to 
a-ther to the Schools from 
!"he highways and hedges, the prodigal children, of their pr.odigal brethren. How muctJ 
more w.orthy is such a work for a Clergyman, or a Merehant, a :Magis.trate, or a Judg
, 
than inditing charges against the Public Schools for not doing what belongs to others 
to do. The Clergy, and Legislators, and Judges" and Magistrates, and 
llerchants, and 
Tradesmen, have much to do in their individual capacity, as well as the 8c.hool and the 
.schoolmaster, in educating all,-even the poorest 
lembers of the CO'lliill unity. The 
Cities and Towns, through their elected Boa;rd of School Trustees, .have made immense 
progress in a short time; the Teachers and Schools are nobly fulfilling their functions; 
it remains for others, instead Df contenting themselves with the easy task of fruitless 
regret and criticism, to join with the friends of ,humanity of all Re,ligious Pe
suasions, 
to bring every neglected and vagrant Child to a Soho.ol of some kind. ToO educate the 
youth o! a11 classes requires the individual,-as well as official, oo-operatiDn of all 
classes. 
12. To the most selfish objection, that the rich are taxed for the support of Schools, 
from which they ;receive no direct benefit, it may be replied, that the whole Country 
V.-17 
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has been indirectly taxed fûr hundreds of thous,ands of pounds which Ihave been ex- 
pendfd in providing University Education for a few hundreds, and in providing Gram- 
mar School Ed'ucation f.or .a few thousands, of, (as a general rule). the Imore wealthy 
classes of society. Is it any lIll'ore than reasonable and just then, that these fav.oured 
classes should contribute to the elementary education of the poor children of thel:' 
le
s favoured fellow-citizens? Besides, the education of all the y,out'h .of a Gountry, is 
a national object; a national, as well as an individual, intere'st; a natJional -duty; and to 
every national object -and interest each citizen s.hould contribute according to the 
property which he possesses, and which is protected fo.r 'him in the Country. Every 
man should bear the burden of every State interest, "according to that which he hath; 
and not according to that whieh he hath not." 
13. It has also been objected that the System of Public Schools interferes with 
p:nental rights. Nothing can be more unfounded and absurd than this objection. The 
very object of ,the Public School System is to enable Pa,rents "to -educate their children 
in their I()wn way," to aid -them to do more .for their c.hildren than they ëould otherwise 
p<,rsonally do,-recognizing everywhere, and at aU times, the sacredness and supremacy 
of parental authority, and even aiding the objeds of its discretionaJ'Y exelfcise in respect 
to the Religious Instruction of children, w,hile it providErs for their secular instruction. 
The provisions of the School Law and ,Official Regulations, in regaTd to RelJigious In- 
.;truction and Religious Exercises in the Schools, show with what C3!re the rights of 
conscience and of parental authority are protected and secured in our School System, 
while the reading of the Scriptures in some Version, and Prayer-s in some form, are 
recommended at the op-ening and close of t'he Daily ExercisEs of each Schoo,l; and th
 
C'lprgy, or their Assistants, of ea,ch Denomination have the rig;ht to give, once a week, 
in such School, special Religious Instruction to the Pupils .of their own Persuasi,on. I 
will hereafte-r show how much the Cana-di8.!D. Scho.ol System i,s in advance of the lrig.!:l 
National System in this respect; but, in the meantime, I may remark, so completely is 
parental authority recognized in our School ISystem, that no Municipality is required to 
establish, or continue, any Public Sc11001 System at all, unless it desires to do so; and 
the same r3!mark applies to each school division and to the Religious Exercises in it. 
In no Couniry, where Schools are aided by the State, (not even in the n-ei.ghbouring 
United States), is there so fOTIillIa-1 and full a reoognitiûn of the exercise of parental 
authority and of local discreti.onary power as in the Søhool System of Upper Canada. 
It is a System worked out in each :\-Iunicipality and School division by the people 
themselvEs, in their own way, and at their own discretion; and, if they find in any 
Municipality that their mode of rsupporting or managing their Scho.ols has not been as 
successful as they think 'Practicable, they can a-do,pt any other methods, or meaSUTes, as 
they thJink 'proper for the improvement of thedr .Sühoûl.s. If the .Schools be defective, 
or inefficient, in any 'Municipality, the cause, or causes, must arise from the state of 
society, or from local mismanagement, or defects in the 
Iunidpal Law, in regard to 
youthful va
rancy and idleness, and cannot be attributed toO the S-ohool Law. But the 
character and success o.f a Public School System Imust 'be judged of, not by one City, 
Town, or School division, but by what has been done, and is -doing, throughout the 
Country at large, and -by the general sentiment.<:;, and feelings, and voluntary action of 
the people in respect to it. 
14. T.he elected Representatives of Municipalities and slchool divisions, and their 
constituents, are the .best judges of a .sdhool System, with which they have had, and have 
roiefly, to do, and in which they are chiefly interested; and not òne of the municipalities 
in all of Upper Cana,da has desired a change in the School System after so long and 
thorough a trial; nay, if t,hey sUPl}Ort it with an unanimity unequalled in any other 
Country, and, if its success is equaHy remarkable, surely no external influence should 
be suffered to subvert it, no tJheoretical ha.nd should be put forth to weaken its founda- 
tions, or arrest its progress. Of the System .of Public Instruction in Lower Callada, 
the people and Legislators of that section IOf the Province have always been admitted 
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to be the best judges; nor .have they ,been interfered wi1ill., and atte.mpted to be coereed 
Óy the people of Upper Canada, or their Representatives. Neither should the poople, or 
Representatives, of Lower Canada inter-fere with the School System o.f Upper Canada, 
of which the people and Representatives of Upper Canada are the rightful and most 
competent judges. 
15. One of the most powerful causes of the success of our System of Public Instruc. 
tion arises from the fact that it has never been identified with, or made the tool at, 
party; that it has grown up under the auspices of successive Administrations and of 
Men of all parties; that it has been based upon the sentiments, and incorporated with 
the Municipal Institutions of, the poople of Upper Canada. 


XXI. RESULTS OF THE ENGLISH AND CANADIAN SCHOOL SYSTE
IS COMPARED. 


1. Aß some persons have advocated for Upper Canada the method adopted for the 
promotion of elemen.tary education in England, I have thought it advisable to make a 
few remarks on the nature and results of the English System, that the public may be 
able to judge how br its introduction would promote the educational interests of Upper 
Canada. 
2. Lord Brougham, the late Sir Robert Peel, Sir James Graham, Lord John Russell, 
and other British Statesmen, have severally attempted to establish a System of National 
Education in England, but have been defeated by the opposition Members of the Estab- 
lished Church and Dissenters,-the former claiming peculiar privileges and powers, and 
the latter opposing any School System that would give the Established Church an advan- 
tage over any other Religious Persuasion, and both parties insisting upon the recognition 
of the Schools which ha>d been establis,hed under their respective auspices by legacies, 
or by voluntary contributions. A considerable party of Dis5enteTs have maintained that 
the State had no more right to support education than' Religion, and that the one, 
as well as the other. should be left to vol'Untary effort. Against this varied and combined 
opposition, the establishment of a National IBchool System of Education was impossible. 
As the ()nly substitute for such a System, to which tJhe authorities of the Established 
Church and of the Wesleyans, and s'Ûme other Dissenters, would assent, was the System 
of granting aid to the different Religious Persuasions, \\ ho would accep't it for the 
establishmE'nt and SUPPOlft of .Elementary Schools. In addition to these Grants, the 
Government have esta-blislbed a Central School of Art and Design, with branch Sohools 
in the principal Cities and T'Ûwns throughout the United Kingdom. 
3. The Regulations for distributing the Pariliamentary Grants, and Imanaging the 
whole Sch'Ûol System, are made ,by a Committee of the Privy Council on Education; 
but the details are administered by a Secretary, with Aßsistants. At the þresent time 
a Minister of the Crown, (Vice-President of the Privy Council,) is responsible for this 
Department of Public Affairs. 'IThe staff of Offkers in the Education Department consists 
of a Secretary, with two Assistant Secretaries, and forty-seven Clerks. The expense 
of it is !:16,731 ,Sterling per an nThTIl , or $83,6'O,O,-nearly half the amount of the whole 
Legislative Grant to Elementary Education in Upper Canada. There are also fifty- 
four Government Inspectors, whose salaries, e.tcetera, amount to !:34,443 Sterling, or 
$172,215 per annum. The expense of the Education Om'ce and Inspection of Elementary 
Schools alone in Great Britain exceeds by more than $6'Ü,OOO the who,le Parliamentary 
Grant in aid of Elementary Schools in Upper Canada, including the expens'e of the 
Education Offlce. 
4. The P.arliamentary Grant expended on Elementary Education in England and 
Scotland, in 18'57, was !:559,974 Sterling, of which the Schools connected with the 
Church of England received 1:357,597; those of the British and Foreign Scho.ol Society 
(oomposed mostly of Dissenters,) E540,021; Wesleyan Schools, !:32,OOO; Roman Catholic 
Schools, !:25,894; Schools of the Paroc.hi'al Union, E5,2'24; the Schüols in Scotland, 
c(mnected with the different Religious persuasi.ons, !:70,1l4. The Parliamentary Grant 
of the current year f()lf Great Britain alone, (not including Ireland,) is U63,OO() Ster- 
ling. 
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5. The number of Socb-wls liable to inspection in 1'8-57 was 7.899; the number of 
Schools inspected was 5,398; not twice as many as there were in Upper Canada,-we 
having 3,731 Schools reported. The largest number of children reported as present at 
the, Sc.hool'ì was 7'OO,872.-the numbelI" reported on the rolls of the Common S-chools in 
Upper Canada "as 272,637,--more than one-third the number in Great Britain, the popu- 
l
tion of which is twenty times greater than that of Upper Canada. The number of 
children attending SCihools of all kind.s, both public and private, in Great Britain, is 
1,75.0,000. out of a school population of 4.500,000 between the agEs of eight and fifteen 
years. The number of C.hildTen reported as attending Schools of all kinds in Upper 
Canada is 283,000, out of a school po.pulation of 324,000 ,be.tween the ages of five and s.ix- 
teen years. In 'Upper Canada the number of Children atte.nding School is doubtless 
lRrger than the pO'P'ulation between the ages of e\ight and fifteen yearrs,-the reported 
school age in Great Britain. Thus, more than four-fifths of the C.hildren in UppeT 
C':mada between five and sixteen years of age are attending the 'Schools aided by Par- 
liament, while less than one-ninth o.f the Children in Great Britain, between the ages 
of eight and fifteen years are attending the Schools aided by Parliament. The Parlia- 
mentary Grant in Great Britain in aid of Ðle.mentary Schools is upwards of !:50Ü,OOO 
Sterling; thåt of Upper Canada. for the same purpo,ses, was less than !:40,000 currency 
in 1857. 
6. It is needless to pursue the subject further. The facts of the foregoing para- 
graphs evince the rashness and extrav,agance of the as'sef'tions and p'roPùsals of some 
assailants of our Canadian School System, and show whether we have not -more reason 
than ever to congratulate ourselves on its gre,at results from the smaH means granted 
by Parliament fOIl" its support. But, that the pUblic may have further testimony and 
be more fully infoTmed on this subject, I have inserted in Appendix E. an abridgment of 
the Debate which took place in the House of Commons the 16th day of last February, 
on the Parliamentary Denominational School Grant System in Great Britain. * The 
System there has ,been much longer in operation than ours, and has done much good; 
but it has not kept pace with even the increase of population; and., if we -had in the 
nf\wf'st parts of Upper Canada such an intellectual wilde.rnes8 and desolation as Lord 
John RusoSeII describes as existing in so.me parts of SI() oM a Country as England her- 
self, we mig,ht indeed lament and demand searching inquiri-e-s with the most anxious 
solicitude. 
7. There is, however, one feature of ,the Englis'h -System whlch I .have thou
M very 
é)tjmirable, and which I have incorpOll"ated with that of Upper Canada,-namely, that of 
supplying the S('hools with ,::\l,aps, Apparatus and Libraries.t 


XXII. THE SYSTE
IS OF 
ATIO:VAL EDUCATIO, I:V IRELAXD AXD I:V UPPER CANADA cmIPARËn. 


N OTE.- The immedìate occasion of Doctor Ryerson taking up this subject in 
his Report of 1857 was that the Brown-Dorion Government of the day proposed to 
modify the School System of rpper Canada by the introduction into it of some 
features of the Irish National System of Schools. In a "Prefatory Address" by 
Doctor Ryerson "to the People of Upper Canada," inserted in a Pamphlet con- 
taining his Letters" in reply to Attacks of the Honourable George Brown," he says, 
speaking of the proposed change, "The system in Ireland was to be the standard 
to which ours was to be conformed. Having myself visited Ireland in the Autumn 
of 1857, inquired into the changes which had taken place in its character and oper- 
ations, and procured official Documents illustrative of those changes, I felt it my 


.1 have not reproduced thIs AppendIx but It can be seen In the Appendix to the Journals 
of the House of Assembly tor 1858. 
tThe terms upon whIch the Schools are supplled with Maps Books and Apparatus Is a 
grant of one hundred per cent. on any remittance sent by MunIcipalities or Schools, to the 
Education Department, at Toronto, for LIbrary Books, Maps or Apparatus. 
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duty to lay the information thus acquired before the public, especially in my 
.\nllual Report of 185",- that the :Jlunicipal and other Local School authorities, as 
well as )Iembers of the Legislature, could examine and judge for themselves. I 
simply embodied the facts in my Report, with a comparison of the Irish and Cana- 
dian systems." 
1. Nothing is more just, or desirable, than that the System of Public Instruction in 
l:pper Canada shouJd be subjected to the severest scrutiny, and to the most rigid com- 
parison with the Systems of Public Instruction in other Countries,,-that its defects 
may be discovered and removed, and its provisions perfected as far as possible. 
As some, who have strongly advocated a System of Public Instruction in Upper Canada 
-have suggested that the introduction of ßQ1l1e parts, or the wh-ole, of the Irish National 
System would greatly implTove our own, and as this subject is likely to engage the 
sf'rious attention of ,the Public and of the Legislature, I have -considered it my duty to 
hy befare the Ðledors, Municipal Councils, and Legislators of Upper Canada the 
inf,ormation necessary to enable them to form a correct judgment ona matter of sucn 
vital importance. I have, therefore, ap,pended to this Report a ,full ac'C"Ount of the 
System of National Education in Ireland, the subjects of whLeh are as follows: * 


First.-The LEtter of Lord Stanley .in 1831, establis,hing and expound:ing the prin- 
ciples of the S) stEm of Kational Education in Ireland, and other Documents relating 
thereto. These papers em.body the only original School Law of the System. 


Second-The Rules and Regulations of the Commissioners of 
ational Education 
irr Ireland, which, -after having been modified, flTom time to time, were finally ratified 
in their present form in 1854. ThEiS,e RulES and Regulations, while they state the 
object and fundamental .principles of the System to be the same as it was in 1831, sho-l; 
l:ow far Its character and principles have been changed in their practical .application 
fmm the principlES and instructions laid down in Lord Stanley's Letter of that date. 


Third.-Extracts from the Evidence give'll before a Select Ccm1mittee of the House 
úf Lords in 1854, illustrative of the 'changes, difficulties and working o.f the System of 
Xational Education in Ireland. The Witnesses from whose evidlenoce extraots are 
given are both ProtEstant and Roman Catholic, Officers and Supporters of .the System, 
except three Cle:rlgy:men of the Established Church, froOm whose evidence extrads are 
given to shew the nature and operaJtÏons of .the Ohurch Education SocietJy in Ireland. The 
chief Witness, ("Mr. Cross), who has given the greater part of the information furnished, 
is the Senior Secretary of the Irish Xatio-nal Boa.rd. This evidence shows:- 
(1) How far the 'principles land conditions laid down in Lord Stanley's Letter, Estab- 
lic;hing the System in 1831, have been carried into effect, or have been modified, or 
have bf'come a dead letter. 
(2) The opposition of the Clergy and 
IEmbers of the E.stablished Churoch to the 
Systl?lll of X,ational Education, and the numbelT ()f Ch urch of EIll,gland Schools. 
(3) The opposition of the Presbyterians frOom 1831 to 1840, -and the terms of their 
assenting to -the prEsent SystEm of !'\ational Education. 
(4) The oPlposition and dEmanods of the Roman Catholic Clergy. 
(5) The Convent and :\lonastic Schools aided by the Kational Board. 
(6) How far the SYStE'ill of UnitEd Education, or ,Mixed Schools, in Ireland has 
succeeded, or failed. 
(7) The attempts to prepare and introduce general Religi()us Books, as a part of 
instruction in Mixed Schools; disputes among the :vIembe-rn of the Board; withdrawal 
of Archbishop Whate-ly, Baron Green, and Chief Justice Blackburne. 


. .r have not Inserted this Appendix. a;;; the Information whIch it contaìns can be SeE'n 
In the Appendix of the .Journals of the House of Assembly for 1858. 
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Fourth,--Finally, I have inserted frOom the London Times a report of the Debate 
which took place in the House of Commons. on the 9th of July, on the proposal of the 
Grant of 
330.000 Sterling for Elementary Education in Ireland, the current year. This 
Debate shows the present position of the System of National Education, the light in 
which it is viewed -by the greater part of the Clergy and Members of the Church of 
England, on one side, and, on the other, by the section of the Roman Catholics which 
in Upper Canada has opposed our System of Public Instruction. 


XXIII. THE IRISH XATIONAL SYSTE.M INVESTIGATED; THREE FEATURES OF IT ADOPTED AND 
I:'\TRODlTED 1:'\1'0 THE SCHOOL SYSTE::\I OF UPPER CA:'\ADA. 


2. Having thus, from Official and authentic sources, furnished the Canadian public 
with fuU infor'mation as to the nature and working of the System of National Education 
in Ireland. it remains for me to compare the Iæis,h and Canadian Systems, and to 'Show 
what parts of the Irish SystEm have been adopted in Up-per Canada,-wherein they still 
differ, and the comparative eoonomy and succesß of ealc.h System. 
3. The Nat.i'onal System of Education ,has proved an immense b
essing to Ireland, 
and is, proba'bly, the 'Only System which could have been suücessfully introduced among 
áll classEs of the poor of that Country. It was conceived and carried into operation 
ill tbe l:.lrgEst spirit of Equit
, charity, and patrio-tislm. In my own tour ,of enquiry. 
in 1841-45, into Systems of Education in Eur'Üpe, preparatory to the Esta,blish1l1ent of 
a National 
::,.hool System in UPPEr Canada, I investigatEd the SystEm of National 
Education in Ireland, visitEd its principal Soc.hools, confemed with the Officers ant} 
)1(,lllhers of the National Board in Dublin, both Protestant ar:d Roman Catholic, and 
subsequently recommended, and succeeded in introducing, three features of the Irish 
X3.tional System into Upper Cana'da.* In 18'51, I again conferred 'a:t large with the 
SEnior Secretary of the Irish Xati-onal Board, on the Vi.orking of the System and the 
vari0us oppositions to it; in 1836, I repeatEd the invEs'tÏgations of 1851 in Dublin, 
òut found to my 'rEgret that üppositions to the System had causE,d changes which 
appeared to me to be for the worse. and that it seemed to be less healthy and vigorous 
than in 1845, at whkh ti!Il1'e little inroad had been made upon the original principles 
of the SystEm. 
4. The three features of the Irish 
ational System which have been adopted in 
l"pper Canada, are as foHows: 
First: The seriEs of S.chool Text Books and Maps, which were prepared by 
pxperienced Teachers, and received the unanimous approval of both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic ,)le1l1bers of the Xa>uonal Board. and to w.bich no exception has ever 
been taken by any Representative, or Writer. of either party to this day. The only 
two Books of the series which have been the subjects of disputes in Ireland are not 
used in the Public Sch,ools of Upper Canada. 
Second: The System of a Normal and Model Schools, in the management and ex- 
ercises of both of which I think we have made important improvements. 
Third: The principle and method of protecting p8Jrental authority and the rights 
of conscience, in regard to Religious Books; providing, at the same time, for Religious 
Exercisps at the -daily opening and closing of the S'cho,ols, according to the discretion 
of the local Authorities, and for the weekly Religious Instruction of Pupils at the School, 
as anthorizf'd and provided by their Parents, and Pastors. By comparing the provisions 
of our School Law and our simple and plain Regulations on this subje
t, with the 
elaborate Regulations and not very dear explanations of the Irish National Board, it 
wlll be seen. that we have extracted the essence of the Government Regulations in 
Ireland, and thos,e whic.h have proved pra-cticable and acceptable toO a11 parties there, 
without the minute variations and exceptions which have been the occasion of so many 
disputes and separations in the National Schools in Ireland. 


.During this Visit of Doctor Ryerson to the Irish National Schools I accompanied him, 
and also in his personal call upon Archbishop Whately. J. G. H. 
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5. I have thus adopted, from the Irish National System, what appeared to me 
to be its excellences, while I adopted from the English System its method of supplying 
Schools with )Iaps and Apparatus,--'a method whk.h has also recently been introduced 
into Ireland. 


XXIV. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE IRISH A1\D CANADIAN SYSTEMS OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


1. The points of difference between the Systems of National Education in I'reland 
and in Upper Canada, are still numerous and important. I will state a few of them: 
(1) In Ireland, the system is a two-fold absolutism; in Upper Canada it is consti tl1- 
tional and popular. In Ireland, the Board of -Commissioners of National Education 
is an absolute power under the Government; it alone enacts the Laws of the S
hool 
8rstem, determines w.hat S'chools s,hall be ai.ded, hoOw much shall be paid to every 
individual School, OT Teacher, whether a Teacher shall .be employed, or paid, or not; 

ppoints every .school Officer, etcetera. In Upper Canada, the same Act of the Legis- 
lature which creates the Council of PUDlic Instruction and Office of Chief Superintend- 
ent, (instead of a Resident Commi-ssioner,) and defines their powers and duties, creates 
the extensive and independent powers of l\Ilunicipalities and School S-ecti-ons,-powers 
\1.'hich are unknown in the Irish National System, but which involve the libe'rties, the 
n8tiona!ity, the strength, the very life of our Canadian School System. In Ireland, in- 
stead of our Municipal Councils and School Trustees, there are local Patrons, who constI- 
tute the second absolutism of the Irish Xational Systellli, as the Patron o,f each S.chüol is 
not elected by any constituency, but is the individual applicant to the Central Board 
for money to establish, or support, a School, and who has the exclusive control over 
it, in regard to fees of pupils, the appointment of )faster, (under the vet,o -of the Central 
Board), and his absolute dismissal, the Religi-ous Exercises of the School, etcetera. The 
only voice that any others t.h:an the Patron of the School have, in regard to its man- 
agement. or character, is to send their children there upon the terms prescri.b&ú Jor 
them. The School is called a "Xational Schooll," and the Kational Board at Dublin 
re{Juires this designation to be affixed over the door of the School H-ouse; it is also 
supported, (or chiefly so), out of a 
ational Fund, ad,ministered .by the Xational Board, 
and is accessible to all children whose Parents choose to send thiem, upon the terms 
prescribed; but there is no nationality in the local relations and control of the School. 
It is controlled by a non-elected, independent Patron; w'hile the Canadian School is 
controlled by Trustees elected by that portion of the Nation owning property in the 
School :\-lunicipality. Every Freeh'Ü'ld-er and Householder in Upper Canada has a prop- 
erty and control in regard to our national School Houses and Schools; in Ireland the 
Board of Commissioners of Nati-onual Education and the individual Patrons alone poss'ess 
and control the National &'h'Üols. W'hether the adoption of this feature of the Irish 
School System would 'be an improvement ,on our own, may be -safely 'left to the decision 
of every friend of civi'l and religious libe'l'ty and national education in Upper Canada. 
(2) A second point of difference between the Irish and Canadian Systems of 
National Education, is their respective tendency and power to develop local exertion and 
intelligence, as well as to elevate the 'character and liberties of the 'people. The theory of 
the Canadian School .system is, that people most value and best understand and employ 
what they do and pr,ovide themselves; that, as one great object 'Of educating child-ren 
is to enabl(' the-m to provide for themselves, s-o it is one great object otf our School 
System, (besides educating cñildren), to train the people to rely upon themselves in 
educating their chi1dren and in man.1ging their l'Ücal affairs. Therefore, our School 
SysÌf'm is one of co-operation between the Government and the people in each 
uni- 
cipality. The Act of Parliament defines the objects to be accomplished, the parties 
to act, the assistance to be given; the Council of Public Instruction pr
pares rules and 
Regulations to carry into effect the pr'Üvisions of the School Law and fOT establishing 
the Training Schools for Tear-hers; and the Chief S'uperintendent sees that the conditions 
of the Law are ful'filIed, and gives information and assistance requisite for fulfilling 
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them, and for improving the Schools. He also oversees the operations of the Training 
Schools; but nothing can be done in any Municipality without the co-operation of the 
people in their collectiv,e, or national, capacity, and in accordance with their wishes,- 
tlIeir .School affairs being under their own management. Thus our Schonl System, as 
also the ::Vlunicipal system, is a training scho'Ol of Ioeal s-elf-government to the Freeholders 
[lnd Housf'holders in each ;Municipality, while it is the potent instrument oJ educatin
 
their children. The Parliamentary School Grant in Upper Canada is so expended as 
tf) be an incentive to local effort, and f.orms but a sman part of the amount provided 
and expended [or sehaol PUl
poses. The apporu.oll'ment :to a 'Municipality for the salariEs 
of Teachers is paid on the condition, that, at least, an equal sum shall be provided by 
such Municipality, for the same purpose; and the whole Fund, thus provid-ed, is dis- 
tributed to the vaJrious Schools accordiI1g to the avera.ge attendance of pupHs at them, 
and the time they are kept open by legally certified Teachers. The same principle applies 
in the expenditure {)If Grants for the purchase of Sc.hool l\'Iaps, ApP'aratus, Libraries 
and Prizes. The result ()'f this system of assi
tin.g and encouraging local effort is, that, 
whil-e the whole amount of the Legislative Grant paid to the Municipalities for all 
Common S'chool Purposes was not quite 
4'0,000" the amount actually expended in the 
:VI:unicipalities for those purposes Wag 
303.039 10s. 1'Ûd.-upwar-ds of 
270,'0'OIO being 
provided bv the Deople themselves in the :\'1unicipaUties. But what are the tendency 
and results of the .system of ì':ational ÐducaU.on in Ireland? There, the only local 
11arty acting is the Patron, or Patrons, of the School, and he, or they, in most cases, 
are the Clergy; the people having nothing to do with it; and practically know nothing 
about it. The object of the Patron is to _get as much money as he can fr,O'Ill the Parlia- 
mentary Grant, (w'hic-h is mostly paid by England), while he pays as little as he can 
himself. The K.ational Board grants aid to erect School Houses, (which is not done 
in Upper Canada), as well as to pay ':l'eachers, pumhase Maps, etcetera, 'and states in 
its Regulations that this aid is granted up'on the 'C-ondiU.on that so much (as stated), 
shall be provided by the Patron, or Patrons, of the School. But, by the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lor.ds, that condition is almost universally 
evaded, and the Regulation is little more than a dead letter. The aid for the erection of 
School Houses is only given to erect Houses which shall be vested in the Commissioners 
for what are called <I vested Sc.hools," and whkh .are only 1,600 in number. This class of 
School Houses the National Board agrees to keep in repair, and t,o pay one-half of the 
cost of their erection. This clas.s of SchoolB is mostly established by Landlor-ds, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, who thereby avoid any expense j',or keeping the SchoOl 
HOUSES in repair, and pay little towards their erectiün, as the met-hod very frequently, if 
not generally, practised, (as appears from the Evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lor.ds), has been, for the Patr10n to send up to the National Board 
in Dublin an Es.timate of the expense oj' erectin.g the proposed School House, and <\ 
statEment of the amount subscribe-d for that purpose; then, on getting the approval of 
the Board, and the promised Grant, the Landlord proceeds to erect an apology for a 
School House for less than half the amount of the estimated expense! The same course 
has been largely pursued in '3

ding t,o the NationaJ Board Estimates o.f the expense of 
the repairs of these "vested." S-chool Houses,-so caned. To arrest this notori-ous pra
- 
tise of impositon and fraud, the Kational Board ,has appointed an Arc-hited, with Assist- 
ants. to examine Estimates, School Houses Erected, 0-1' repaired, etcetera. But it is pf'r- 
fectly clear that the tendency of such a system is to extinguish an feeling of sellf-relianr'e, 
and an Jocal exertion, if nothing worse. instead of developing local effort, and a spirit 
of selì-reliancf' and manly character, as is done by our Canadian 'System. This is still 
more apparent in t'he providing and paving t-he ,Salaries o,f School Teachers. In Upper 
Canada, the Legislative Grant apportiònñient in :the last year for the payment of 
Teachers' Salaries was 
32,951 13:8. 4d.; the amount of Salaries paid to Teachers "as 
J::215,057 16s. Od. The amount provided by l-ocal effort f.or this and other expenses being 
n
2,106 2s. 8d. The Annua:l Reports of the National Board contain no account of 
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what is raised by local effort in Ireland: but, from the Evidence given before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, it appears that in 2,841 Xational Schools 
in Ireland, the fees of the Pupils in 1851 amounted to less than 1:5 each; and for the 
support of 3,526 Xational Schools nothing whatever was raised 'by local subscription, 
flS the original Regulations of the Xational Board, requiring local effort to ,be employed 
for the support o.f the Schools, had beco'me a dead letter. In -these ,thousands of cases, 
(and we know not how many more), the Teacher of 1'he Irish 
8;tional School exists, 
or vegetates, upon the sum allowed ,by the Xational Board, which to a First Class 
Teacher is J;:4G per annum; to a Second Class Teacher, J;:26, and to a T,hird Class TEacher, 
Ui. What would be the character and c-ondition of the Teachers and -Schools in Upper 
Canada, if nothing were done for their 'Support beyond dividing among them the Par- 
liamentary Grant, and- what feelings o,f self-reliance, 0'1' indepf'ndence, or active intelli- 
gence, would long exist among the people under such a system? 
3. W,hat I have stated as to the Patrons, or Managers, of the Xational Schools, 
requires further development in order to present another important point of difference 
between the Irish and Canadian Systems of Xational Schools. By the regulations of 
the Kational Board, each National School in Ireland is managed by a .. Patron," or 
"Local Manager,"-that if the School is vested in Trustees, they nominate the .. Local 
:\Ianageor "-but that, if the School is vested in the Commissioners, the name of the 
Patron, or Patrons, is inserted in the Lease,-and the "Commissioners recognize as 
the local Patron the Pers-on who applies, in the first instance, to place the School in 
connection with the Boar-d, unless it is otherwise specified in the application." This 
is the form of local trustees'hip and control of Xational Schools in Ireland. In Upper 
Canada a very different proceeding is adopted from that of an individual applying to 
a Central Board, or Council, in order to establish a National School, and to control it 
after it is established. With us a School 'Section in a Municipality must be Ifor'll1e.d by 
a l\1unidpal Council, elected by the people themselves; then the Freeholders and House- 
holders of the School Municipality ,thus formed meet and elect three o.f themselves as 
Trustees, who are subject to periodical election, and w'ho are legally aocountable to 
their constituents pecuniarily, and otherwise, for the faithful discharge of their duties. 
In the local management of the National Schools in Ireland, the people are entirely 
ignored, and the Laity, 'both Protestant and Roman Catholic, to a great extent, for 
it will be seen by the Evidence given befOTe the .select Committee of the House of Lords, 
that of the Church of England Schools in connection with the National Board, Clergy- 
men are Patrons of 154, and Laymen of 452 Schools; OIf Pres,byterian S.chools, Clergymen 
are Patrons of 494, and Laymen of 193; of Roman Catholic Schools, connected with the 
Board, Priests are the Patrons of 2,800, and Laymen of only 277. In Upper Canada 
there is no such thing as an individual Patron, lay or ecclesiastical, with absolute 
power over Schools chiefiy supported by a Parliamentary Grant. Even our Separate 
Schools are under the control, not of an irresponsible Patron, but of the laity, as they 
are for the laity,-the Trustees being elected by the Freeholders and Householders of 
the Persuasion of the Separate Schools. In our Separate, as well as in Public, 'Schoo
s, 
then'fore, the lay and elective principle is predominant,-which is one se'rious ground 
of clerical opposition to the.m. In the management, as well as in the objects of the 
Public, ancl even of the Separate, Schools in Upper Canada, the people are everything; 
but in the management of the National Schools in Ireland, the people are nothing. 

!1 Uppf'r Canada every Freeholder and HouseholdeT of the land feels that he has a 
propf'rty of control, as well as of interest, in the 
ational Schools; in Ireland, the 
Erclf'siastical, or Lay Patron, is the sole director, if nat proprietor, of the School. T.he 
\.:inadian System involves the noblest attributes of individual and public liberty; the 
Irish system is one of central and local individual despotism. 
4. A fourth point of difference 'betwen the Systems of Xational ,Schools in Ireland 
and in Upper Canada, is the greateT fairness and equality of the protection and pro- 
vision in regard to the Religious rights and Religious Instruction of children in the 
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Canadian Schools. In Ireland in the 1,660' "vested" Schools, while the Patron determines 
the kind O'f Religious Exercises, wit.h w'hich ,the School shall daily open and close, or 
whether there shall be any Religious Exercises, he is !required to. admit, at a certain 
hour of the day in each week, t-he Clergyman, or his Representative, of each of the 
Religious Persuasions of the pupil-s, to give :them Religious Instruction. But, as it is 
at one and the same hour, that the Clergy of every Religious Persuasion are to be 
admitted to the .school, (as provided in the Regulations), and, as the SchoOil Houses, 
(except for the 28 Government Model Schools), are in ,many cases Buildings with a 
single Room, it is out of the question for Clergyme.n, or their Representatives of 
different Rdigi()us Persuasio.ns, to give instruction to. the children o.f their r.espective 
Churches at one and the same time in that Room. Thus this provision, though theoret- 
kally just and liberal, is p!ractically inoperatÌive, (as may be seen by the Evidence .before 
the Lor-ds' Committee), except in the larger School's of ,the Natio.naJI Board. And, in 
regard to the non-vested Scho()ls, (which are, in all respects, upon the same footing as 
t
1e .'veslei]" Schools. except in .uhe receiving of Grants to build and repair the Scho>o.l 
Houses) the Patron not only determines what Religious Exercises shall be observed in 
t!1e Sochool. but what Religious In'struction shall be given, at any, and at what hours. 
:m-d who s,hall give it, but does not permit any other Relli;gious InstTuction, or Religious 
Inst'I'uctf-or. in -the School than that of wlh.ic'h he approves; so. that the pupils of a different 
IIp.ligious Persuasion from that of the Patron have no other protectio.n than the right 
o! al1senting t,hemse[ves from any Religious Etxer-dises, or Relig1ious Instruction, in the 
School, to which th
ir iparents o.bje.ct, and to ,go e1sewlhere :for Relig,ious Instr.uction. 
This is the 'Case in 'fe-gard to neaTly three
fourtJhs of the s
aned' National .schools In 
Ireland. Bu.t, in Upper Canad1a, while the elected A'Uth'ÜTlities of each School determine 
whetber its daily duties shall 'OOíIlllmence and clo,se with any ReUgious Exe'rcises. and 
what those Exercises shaQ-l be, and while .the Clhild of any Religious Pen;uas'ion Is 
equally protected from bein1g compelled to attend to. any Relligious Exercises. or 
Religious Instruct.ion, to which IhiS Parent, or Guwdian, objeüts, the pupils of each 
Religions Per!suwsion have the Tight to be instructed during one hour in the week bv 
the Clergyman, or his Representa,uive of 'their own Chur'ch, and that not all at one 
hour, but each at the same hour on a different day of the 'Week, so that theTe will be 
Ì'ut onfl Religious Instructor occupy.ing the Room at the same time, and at an hour 
which will not interfere with ,the oTdinary e'xercise,s of the Soeh0 o-l, but convenient for 
a Olergyman, or hjs He-pres.entative, to attend. W'hether chiild'fen are dependent upon 
this method and hour for receiving special ReUgiQus Instruction, or whether it i,s, or 
will be, used .by Clergymen of diffe,rent Religious Persuasions for the pUTipOSP of sped-ally 
instrucUng the søhool Clhildren of their respective ChuT,ches, all will admit the equal 
fairness and practical character of the .pro-vision, wMch applies equaíl:ly to the whole 
0' our 3,731 Gommo.n Sochools in UppeT Canada, except the 100 Ro.ro.an Catholic Separate 
Schools. 
5. Another mo'st important difference between the ITjsh and Canadian ,School 
Systems, is the predominance in Ireland of ,the DenoIDiin'ational, 'Over ,the non-denomina- 
tional, Schools, while, in Up,per Canada, all of onr 3,731 Schools are non-denominational, 
except the 100 named. But, beside these Denominational Schools, (though 
required to !be called II National "), it will be seen, Grants are made by the National 
Board to upwards of one hundT-ed Convents" and ,Monastic, Schools. To introduce then 
the Irish 
ational .system into Upper Canad'a, w;ith a view of abolishing Separate 
School education, 'would be like introducing the Government of Russ1ia, or Austria, into 
Canada to estabUslh liberty. 
6. There is also a great differ1ence in the comparative economy and success of the 
Irish and Canad,ian SIj'stems of National Edlucation. The expense 0.1' the Education Office 
in Dublin, (indudln'g InspectoTs)-ls H5,636 Sterling; .the expense of th.e Education 
Office in Toronto is i:3,513 cur'rency, not inclu-ding Ins-pectoTs. The Parliamentary 
Grant for aH Commo.n School ptlflposes jn Ireland is i:33-0,-oIOO 'Sterling, more than eight 
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times the amount of tJhat for Upper Canada. The National System of Education in 
It.eland has been in operation (sinoo 1
31), or twlice .as long as .that of Upper Canada; 
yet the number of National Schools in lrelnd is but 5,24'5, while in Upper Canada 
thi'r8 are 3,731 National Schools, and the number of Pupils in Upper Canada are 272,000, 
whUe those in Ireland are 620,0-00. Thus, with one-eighth of the Parliamentary aid 
given to the XaNonal School System in Ireland, and one
ixth of -the population, neaTly 
half as many 'Pupils are taught, Imore than one-half as many Schools are establishe.d, 
I<ot to say anything of the characteT of the Canadian School-Houses as .compared with 
thosp in Ireland. In Upper Canada, more than four-fi.fths of the 80hool population are 
already in the Kational Schools; in Ireland, not one-th.ir.d of the schoo[ .pO,pulation is 
ypt in the Nationa] 'Schools. 
7. There is als.o a great dlifferellice in the comparative opposition which is made to 
the Irish and Canadian Systems of 1\"3.tional Education. In Upper Canada not a s.ingle 
Religious Persuasion but has expressed its tacit, or avowed, approval of our School 
System, except a portion of .the Clergy, and a few o.f the Laity of the Church of 
Eng]and,. and the Clergy and some of the Laity of the Churih of Rome. That there 
are also individuals here and .tJheTe, up and down the ProVIin.ce, op,])os.ed to it, from 
persona.l and other cons.iderations, is perfectly natural; but there has not been a single 
Public Meeting held, or even attempte'd to .be held, in all Upper Canada to condemn the 
School Syst.em; nor has oue of the four hundred elected Municipal CoouncUs done so. 
On the contrary, s:oone o.f -them have expres,sed themselves strongly in its favour, and 
it is notorious that the strength of the School .system consists in th-e deep and general 
fp.eling of ,the Country in its ,behali as a bulwark of liberty, and as a simple and most 
power.f.ul agen-cy of general e-du'cation and knowledge. Was a rate imposed in any 
founty in Ireland for the support of the National Schools, such as is self-imposed in 
every lVIunicipaHty in Upper Canada, there would be quite a .commotion, if not open 
rpbellion against it. The granting and expenditUTe of i:300,.oOO Sterling a ye.ar for 
Schools, in such a Country as IreQand, without imposing a farthing of sochool tax upon 
it, and without receiving any subscr
,pti{)ns except those extracted from some Lan-d
 
lords, and those also given by Pres.byterians in the North 0.1: Ireland, and a .few inhabi- 
tants of some of the Towns, cannot but he acceptable to many, and be a great relief, 
as well as do imlIllens.e good in the Country. 


xxv. CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


1. There are .many other points 10.f d,ifferenlce :between the Systems of Xational 
Education in Ireland and in Upper Canada, .an examination of which would .be equally 
favourable to the Canadian Eystem with some of those already noticed. A perusal of 
the Regu]ations of the Irish National Board in connection with the requirements of the 
Canadian Schoo] Acts must satisfy any person that the notices, applications and Returns 
required, in regard either to Public or Separate Schools in Upper Canada, are few and 


.Since this Report was laid before the Legislature in .July, two Synods of the Church of 
England have been held,-one in the Diocese of Toronto, the other in the Diocese of Huron. 
In both of these Synods the School question was introduced; and from both, after discussion, 
it was withdrawn. But. at an adjourned Meeting of the Synod of Toronto, held at Kingston, 
the question was brought up again. when a Resolution was passed, recommending a Memorial 
to the Legislature, praying that the School law might be so amended as to authorizp the 
reading ot the Bible, and the teaching of the Ten Commandments, and the Apostles' Creed 
in the Common Schools, and also for permission to establish Chucch of England Separate 
Schools in each City and Town in Upper Canada-not in Villages or Townships. The Genera] 
Regulations now authorize the Reading the Bible and teaching the Ten Commandments; and 
the Apostles' Creed is taught in some of the Schools. This Creed is taught in the same 
words in the Catechisms of the Roman Catholic. Episcopal, Presbyterian. and Methodist 
Churches. It is already in the power of the Board of Trustees, in each City, or Town, to 
establish, or recognize as many Separate Schools of any Denomination as they please. 
Whether this power should be invested in each Religious Persuasion, as far as the Cities, 
or Towns, are concerned, is another question. But the Resolution requesting this limited 
change in the Law W3.9 not entertained by the Synod of the Diocese of Huron, when after- 
wards brought before it. 
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simple in comparison with those required from Managers of the National Schools in 
Ireland; that the introduction of the Irish Nationaà System into L"pper Canada would 
ue.nefit no party, but would lead to the introduction of numerous discordant elements 
into Canadian society, and s-hut up the greater part of our Schools, and lead to the 
abolition of the :\lunicipal and elective school rights of the people of the Country. 
2. When it is proposed to introduce either the Irish or English School Systems 
into L'PPEr Canada at th-e expense of our own, it becomes my duty to the peop,le and 
institutions of my native Country to show, by the Documents in the Appe.ndix to this 
Report, and by the remarks in the preceding pages, hOlW much Upper Canada is in 
ad \-ance of bot,h Great Britain and If{
land in regard to a System of National Education, 
and how much more have they to borrow from us, than we to borrow from them, in 
sOlving the great problem of educating a whole people, and educating them, not as 
;>aupers, or dependents upon others, but as self-relying citizens and freemen. 
3. The present System of Xational Education in Upper Canada is the quiet, unosten: 
tatious, progressive work of twelve years; and it has been so unexceptionally conceived 
and -conducted that it has received the unanimous support of successive Gover-nments 
and Parliaments, and ha.c:; been voluntarily and nobly participated in by the people in 
every :\lunicipality of the Country. . The leading Men of different political parties have 
felt it to be too sacred and general an interest to be made the tool of party ambition, 
or the altar-victim of party combination. I trust that the same noble spirit of true 
Patriotism will continue to prevail among the PubJic Men, as well as people at large, of 
all paJ"ties throughout Upper Canada. The preceding pages show how truly our System 
of Xational Education has been based upon the fundamental rights of a free people, 
how it has become interwoven with their thinkings, doings, dearest interests and 
::\lunicipal institutions from one end of Upper Canada to the other, and how it has 
developed itself with increasing power and success every successive year, until it already 
indudes far more Schools and Pupils, in proportion to the School population of the 
Country, than any other part of the British Empire. Should the people of Upper Canada 
and their Representatives think ,proper, after all, to mutilate or abandon this national 
work of their hands, they have doubtless the' right to do so; but no other hand. should 
be suffered to touch the ark 'Which contains the Magna Charta of the best liberties of 
Upper Canada and the instruments of developing those liberties into the highest 
ci vilization. 


TORONTO, July, 1858. 


EGERTON RYERSOX. 


NOTE.-In an Appendix to this Report Doctor Ryerson inserted quite a num- 
ber of Documents, illustrati\"e of the history and character of both the English and 
Irish Systems, or Schemes. of Education. rrhis he did with a view to corrohorate 
the statements contained in his exposition of the principles upon which these two 
Schemes of Education-so utterly di\"erse a
 they are from each other-had been 
founded. 
The whole of thA
e Doeull1ent
may be 'Seen in the Appendix to the Journal
 
of the House of Assembly for IH58. 


- 
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THE CHIEF BUPEIUNTEXDEXI"S ...\.NXFAL REPORT OF rrHE XOR)IAL, 
)IODEL, G-HA
I)IAn, C'O)I)IOX AXD SEPARA.TE SCHOOL
 
IX UPPER CAX 
\D
\. }"OR THI
 YEAR 1858. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Edm/lmd Walker Head, Baronet, Governor- 
General. 



IAY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLEXCY,- 


1. I have the honour to present herewith my Report on the condition of the Normal, 
:Model, Grammar, Common and Separate Schools of Upper Canada for the year 1858,-a 
year of sti-ll greater financial depression and commercial disasters, in both Europe and 
America, than in 1857. Two successive years of failure in the productions of husbandry, 
attended by a large decrea.c:;e in the Public Revenues, and an un.precedented stagnation in 
every branch of business, could not fail to be seriouSly felt in the operations of our 
School System. 
2. Under these extremely adverse circumstances I expecte-d a decline in the opera- 
tions of the School System in proportion, at least, to that which has been experienced in 
every other branch of our socia.l economy. In this painful apprehension I have been 
pleasingly disappointed. There has been an increase of six days in the average period 
of keeping open the Schools throughout Upper Canada. There has, however, been a 
decrease of $49,927 in the aggregate sum raised for the support of Com;non Schools; 
but this decrease falls entirely under the head of Trustee School Rates, and chiefly in 
relation to moneys raised and expended for the purchase of School Sites and the erection 
and rent of School-houses-there being a decrease under these heads of $34,620, the very 
large sum of $245,495 having been raised and expended for those pur,poses in 1857. and 
in 1868 the stil.1 large, but less, sum of $210,875. 
3. On the other hand, there has been no decrease in the number of Schools kept 
open, but rather an increase of 135. 1"0r ha.c:; there been any decrease in the attendance 
of pupils at School, but an increase of 21,046. The aggregate number of Children attend- 
ing the Common Schools in Upper Canada in 1858 was 293,683, and the number of Schools 
open was 3,866. There has also been an increase of $22,687 in the Municipal Assessments 
for School purposes, and an increase of $60,402 in the aggregate amount paid to Teachers. 
4. Kotwithstanding, therefore, the financial depression of the CQuntry and the 
check to the multiplication of new School Houses, the opening of 135 new Schools, and 
the increase-d attendance of 21,046 Pupils, together with an increase of $22,687 in the 
School Municipal Assessments, and of $60,402 in the amount paid to Teachers, show 
an unexpectedly large and gratifying success under the circumstances, and evince the 
varied adaptation and resources of our Local 
lunicipal and elective Trustee School 
System, in contradistinction to a central Legislative or European despotic system, as 
proposed. 


1. EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORTS OF LoCAL SUPERINTEXDEXTS. 


1. The extracts from the Reports of Loca.l School Superintendents, given in the 
Appendix to this Report, present the best view possible of the nature and working of 
the School System in the Townships, Cities, Towns and Villages of Upper Canada.. The 
Local Superintendents, (of whom there are 303), are not appointed or paid by the 
Government; they are appointed and paid by the County, City, Town and Village :\'Iuni- 
cipalities, and are paid out of Municipal Funds, inde.pendent of the School Fund; they, 
therefore, reflect the feelings, as well as watch over the interests of those by whose 


-These extracts are too voluminous to be inserted here; but they can be seen in tlle 
Appendix to the .Journals of the House of Assembly for 1859. 
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local Representatives they are appointed and paid. This fact presents another feature 
of the local Municipal character of our School System,-that it is not only supported 
and extended by means of voluntary local Assessments, supplemented by Legislative 
Grants, but administered by Officers of local appointment in co-operation with the Chief 
Superintendent, who is of Responsible Executive appointment. 
2. The extracts from the Local School Reports are brief, impartial and practical, 
and present a life picture of the labours and deficiencies, the struggles and neglects, 
the enterprisEs and sacrifices, the difficulties and disadvantages, the successes and failures 
of the people in the Cities, Towns and VillagEs in the old and new Settlements, in 
promoting the School education of their Children, and the nature and facilities of the 
School Law and Regulations in aiding them to accomplish that great object. 
3. As a copy of each of my Repo-rts is s,ent to the Trustees of each School Section, 
and to other local School Authorities, these extracts of the Reports of Local Superin- 
tendeonts are rEad with a great deal of interest; as also are the Statistical Tables, and 
the doings of one Township or Town, compared with those of another; and often furnish 
topics and materials of earnest and useful discussions at School Meetings. 


II. TABLE A.-MoNEYS RECEIVED AND EXPENDED .FOR THE SUPPORT OF CO:\DIO:oq AND 
SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


1. The amount of the Legislative .school Grant apportioned to the :.\I-unidpalities 
in a.id of Common and Separate SdlO>o.ls in 1858, was $133,0,00,-an inc-r-ease on that of 
the preceding year of $3,000. The law requires an equal sum to be raised by :.\Iunicipal 

ssessment in order to entitle :.\1unicipalities to this aid. T'he amount raised by the 
Municipalities was $270,5'03,
being $137,503 more than the sum the law required, 
in order to entitle them to the whole of the Legi,slative Grant, and $22,687 (more than 
the amount raised by them in 1857. 
2. The amount a'pporUoned from the Legis.lative Gran-t fOT Common School Appar- 
atus, Prizes and Libraries, wa,s $6,517,-a decrease on the preceding year of $1,649. 
The same sum was received by the De.partme'nt f-rom local sour,ces; the amount of the 
apportionment in each 'case dependin1g upon the alillount thus advanced from local 
sources, in connexion with Ithe application for the artid'es, .or Library, or Prize, Books 
desired. The total value oof articles sent out to, or elserwheTe purchased by Common 
School TTustee.s under this head, was $14,142-being a decrease of $3,254. 
3. The amount of Trustee 'School As'sessment wa,s $4&6,572,-being a decreas,e to 
the !arge amount of $98,569, c1hiefiy under the head of moneys raised and expended for 
the purchase of School Sites, and the erection and furnishing of School Houses. Still 
t
e amClunt of $486,572 of T'rust-ees' Asses,s:rnents, in ad,dition to the :.\I'unicipal AS>3ESS- 
ments of $270,503, is very large, and indicates the educational spirit, as well as the 
resonrces of the Country, considering th.e ulliprecedented finanda i }. pressure oJ the times. 
4. The amount of Trustee School Rate Bills on ,parents sendling ChHdTen to -Sc'hool 
was $195,879-incTease $45,3-800. 
5. The total Receipts for Comllllon School purposes for the year 1858 was $1.244,488 
- ...being a decrease on the total Re-cei,pts o,f the preceding year of ,$49,927. 
G. The total arrwunt pai.d to Teachers was $920,633-an increase of $60,402 on the 
amount paid to tlhem in 1857. 
7 The total amount Taise-d and expended for the purchase of School Sites and the 
erection of School Houses was $173;625-a large SUIll, but $34,263 lesoS than the amount 
raisEd and expendEd during the precedillig year for the same pur,pOSES. The amount 
raised and ex,pended for the payment of rents and repairs of 'School-houses was $37,250, 
-a decrease of $356. 
8. The amount raisEd and expended fOT S
ho.o] Books, Stationery, and to defray 
incidental expenses, was $102,838-an increa!!\e of $13,804. 
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IH. T.ABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATION, PUPILS ATTENDING THE SCHOOLS IN THE DIF:FEUEXT 
BRANCHES O}' COMMON SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


1. Formel'1ly the legal Sohool ages of Children -having a right to attend the School3, 
were from 5 to 16 years; Eince 1850, the right to attend vhe ,Schools has been extended 
to all persons fr()[}1 5 to 21 years of age; -but the provisions of the Law in regard to 
School population returns remain unchanged, and include only Children from the 
ag-es of 5 to 16 years. The School population in 1858, as thus limited, was 360,5ì8,- 
increase 35,690. 
2. The number of Pupils atten'ding the Common 'Schools, (not indudiu,g Grammar 
f:chools, Separa,te Schools, COa'E.ges, or Private Schools,) between tlhe ages of 5 and 
16 years was 267,383,-increase 1'9,949. The number of Pupils of other agEs attending 
the Schools .was 26,300,-increase 1,097. The whole number of Pup.ils attending the 
Schools was 293,683,-incrEase 21,046. 
3. The number of Boys attending the School.s was 16û,633,-increase 10,604. The 
number 01 Girls attending the Schools was 133,05'O,-increase 10,442. 'Dhe number of 
indigent Children attending the Schools was 6,490,-increase 1,670. The distinction 
of indigent Children does not obtain where the Schools are free, as no Child then attends 
as a pauper, but all Children attend as a matter of ri
ht, e
ch inhabitant contributing 
to support the School according to his property, and not according to the number o.f 
bis Children. 
4. The other oolumns in this Table show the different periods of time Children 
èlttend the Schools, and the number in the different branCJhes o.f Gommon School Educa- 
tion,-preFienting, as last year, a gratifying increase in the number study,ing the highE"r 
branches. The number of Children reported as not attending any Schools I lament 
to say amounts to 52,943, being an increase of 6,216 on the number returned under 
this head in the preceding year. 


IV. TABLE C. -CO}DIO:V SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


'fable C. gives the number of Common SClhooil Te
chers employed, their Religious 
Persuasion, rank and salary. I will only make thr-ee remar.ks in reference to this 
Table. 
J. The number of :\oJale Teachers e.mplo,yed dUTing the year was 2,965,-being an 
increase of 178. The number of Female Teachers employed was 1,237,-being a decrease 
of 59. 
2. The number of First Class Teachers employed during the year was 856,-being an 
increase of 216. The number of Sec-ond Class Teachers employed was 2
364-being an 
increase of 300,. The number of Third, or lowest, Class Teachers employed was 83ð,-- 
being a decrease of 79. It is to be hoped vnis d.a8S of Teachers will decrease more anil 
more from year to year. 'With a view to ra.iSoe the standa-rd of the Tea.chers' Qualifica- 
tions, the Council of Public Instruction ha,s recently altered the P-r{)lgr
mme of 
Examination. 
3. The avera
e salaries of :\olale Teachers, aoq reported by the Local ,Superintendent:.; 
for the Veal' was $454,-heing a decrease of $7. The average sal'aries of Female Teachers 
was $2 t2,-being a deC"rease of $12. Had all the Local Superintendents reported under 
this head, the ave.rage decrease" ould not h.ave ,bëen material, fo'r the aggregate increase 
in the sum paid, as salaries oof Teachers, is $60,000, including t'he sailaries of the new 
Teachers employed in 1858. 


V. TABLE D.-SCHOOL 'SECTIO:\'S. SCHOOLS, SCHOOL HOUSES, TITr.ES TO SCHOOL PROPEIUY. 
SCHOOL VISITS A:VD LECTURES, TIME OF KEEPIXO THE SCHOOLS OPEN. 


1. Number of School Sections and Schools.- Tile number of School Sections, (for- 
merly called School "Districts,") formed by thQ Township Councils includ,ing the Ward 
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Schoal Divisions in Cities 
nd Towns was, 4,267-being an increase durJng the year 
of 250. The number of Schoals reported as open was 3,866-being an increase o.f 133. 
!'\umber of School S'ectioniS not reparting Sc'haols open, 401. 
2. Kinds 01 Schools, as to the Mode of Support.-The numbe-r of Schoo':s in which 
nate-bies were impo,sed of less than Twenty-five cent's per .manth for ea,ch Pupil was only 
13--
ing an increase in the .Schaols abolishing this Rate-bill of 431. The number of 
Schools in which the Rate-bills were Twenty-five cents per month for each Pupil, (the 
highest rate-bill permitted by law,) was 114-a gratifying decrease, indicating the grad- 
ual doing away with Rate
bin.s by the Pea.ple, as a r'esult af their awn trial and exper- 

f'nce. The number of S'chaols partly Free was 1,66'0,-being an increase af 101. Kum- 
bel' of Frf'e 8ehools, (that is, ,Schaols in which there are no. Fees paid by Pupils, but 

hich are supported by taxesaøcordin.g to ,property,) was 1,936-being an increase of 
220. T'hese facts sha,w the gradual and sure pragres,s amang the People, (the result 
of their own voluntary action.,) of that true principle of universal educatian which 
if:; regarded as a natianal interest, and, therefare, like every natianal interest, as the 
interest of every man in the Nation, who is held to have a r-ight to sueh an educatian as 
will qualify him to. bec()!me a gaod and useful Citizen. 
3. Xu,mber and Kinds of School HO'ltses.-The whale number of .schaol Houses 
r
ported was 3,694; of w,hich 352 .are reparted as built af Brick, 244 of Stone, 1,50.5 of 
Frame, 1,537 as built of Lags, 20. the kind of material o,f which was nat mported. 
The number of .school Sites held by Deed was 2,993,-increase 255; the number held 
by Lease 463-increase 19; the number Rented, 160,-incre.a,se 13; the number of which 
the tenure is nat reported, 78,-decrease 165. The whole number of School Houses 
l'uilt during the year was 158, a Large number ,consid..ering the times, but a de-crease 
of 43, as compared with the number. built during the p'receding year; af these 21 were 
Dri.ck, 15 of Stone, 50 of Frame, 50 of Lag, (in the new Settlements), and 22 nat re- 
ported. 
4. &-chool Visits.-The whole number of 'Schaol V,isits during the year, re,parteù, 
was 58,
41,-
læing an increase of 9,74'5; a very gratifying and encouraging fact. The 
numbpf of School Visit.g by Local Superintendents was 8,11l,-being an increase of 
i89; or an increase o.f ten per cent. T'he number of Visits by Clergymen was 4,360,- 
incrE'asf' 335. Xumber of Vi.s,its by Municipal Councillors, 1,949,-increase 155. 
urnber 
of Visits by Magistrates. 2,00'5,----an increase of 371. Number of Visits by Judges and 
Members oi Parliament, 3'53,-decrease 13. Numlær of Visits by School Trustees, 
20,210,--in.crease 2,480; an increase o.f mare than ten peT cent. Number of Visits by 
other Persons, 21,953,-increase 5,6'82. Tlhe returniS under this hea.d, as a whole, are 
very gra tifying. 
5. 8chool. or Educational. Lectures.-The whole number of School, or Educational, 
i..ectures delivered during the year was 2,957-increase 417. The number delivered by 
Locfll Buperintendents ,being 2,38'9,-increase 144-; by oth.er Persons, 5 ' 68,-increa,se 273; 
I hes<:, are gratifying facts. 
6. Time of Keeping Open the Schools.-T.he number of School.g which have been 
feportfd under this ,head is 3,66'5,--,increase 2U7. The average time of kee,ping open the 
Schools thTOUghout Upper Canada was ten months and twelve day,s, being a.n increas8 
of six days; ar an aggregate increase o,f 21,99-0 days. The facts reported in this TablE' 
indicate the in'creagingl.y en'ergetic and successd'ul exertions of the People in the great 
work of educatinlg their Ch.ildren. This Table, like the preceding one, relates to each 
'Township, City, Town and Incorpo'rated Village. 


VI. TABLE E.-RELIGIOUS EXERCISES, -SCHOOL BOOKS AND ApPARATUS. 


Table E. exhibits t'he number o.f S.choals in which the different Text-books are used, 
and Maps, Globes, etcetera, have been provided, also those in which the Bible was rearl 
and Re.Jigiolls Exercises observed. It appears that in 1,708 S'.chaols the Daily Exercises 
.are opened and closed witJh Prayer,-læing an increase of 159; that the Bible, or 
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Testament, is read in 2,510.,-bein-g an increase of 95. These facts show that Prayers 
might be the rule, and that the Scri,ptures might .be read in all of the Schools, were 
the local Sch.ool Authorities favourable to the introduction. T'he Regulations provide 
for and rpcommend Religious Exercises and Instruction in ah of the Sch.ools, but do 
not compel them, and the question is, whether the Government has the right to employ 
compulsion in matters of Ren.gion, or whether the ri'gbtt and res.ponsibiliby in sue!} 
matters are not with the Parents and Pastors of the Children, and whether the Govern- 
ment has not gone to the utmost limits of its legitimate power and duty, when it has 
Sf-cured the religious r-ights of all Parents, and provided ,facilities by which they and the 
Pastors can -disC/harge their natural and divin-ely enjoined duties to their Children. 
The Official Regulations and re,commendations on this subject will be found (on pages 
I
ï, 198 of the 
inth Volume, and on page,s 190, 191 and 250 OJf the Eleventh Voluma 
of this Documentary History.) 
From the Tabl.e E. it also appears that the Text
books san'Ctioned by the Council 
of Public Instruction, especially the Irish 
ational ,School Books, are most univer- 
sally used in the Schools, and that the great evils of a changin:g and endless variety 
c
 'l'ext-books no longer exists in Up.per Canada. 
Iaps are pr.ovided in 2,403 Schools,-- 
\wing an increase of 113; Globes in G12,-the first Report under this head in re.gard to 
Globes; Blackboards in 2,895,-being an increase of 243; sets of Apparatus, including 
Orreries, Tellurians, etcetera, in 500,
being an increase of 28. These details exhibit 
essential and important progress in the right direction. In regard to the General 
Reg'11ations for the Government and Discipline .of Common Schools in Upper Canada 
see (pages 195-198 of the Xinth Volume of the Documentary History). 


VII. TABLE F.-Ro}1A1S" CATHOLIC 'SEPARATE SCIIOOLS. 


1 Ths Protætant Separate Schools are still established and conducted under the 
provISIOns contained in the Xineteenth Section O'f the School Act o.f 1850, and the 
4th Section of the .Supplementary School Act passed in 1853.* T.he Roman Catholic 
Sep
rate S<,h001s were established and conducted under these ,s'ame Sections unHl :VIay, 
1835, when the Authorities of the Roman Catholic Church succeeded in getting the 
[Taché] "Roman Catholic Separate School Act," (18th Victoria, Chapter 131), passed. 
fl'herp are less than a dozen Protestant -S'epårate Schools in all Upper Canada, and 
these seem to exist, (and the'Y only exist,) under peculiar circumstances. On the othe
 
rand, great efforts have been made to establi.sh and increa.se the Roman Catholic 
Separate Se.hools, and especially under the Taché Act olr 1855. 


2. The, ,Supporters of Se,:parate Schools are exempted from the payment of any 
Public Sochool Taxes in the School divisions in which their School exists; they are also 
exempted from the County Sch.ool Tax, fo'r a sum equal to the Legislative Grant 
apportioned to the County, and as a condition of reC"eiving it; nor are they, like the 
SlJ.Pporters of t'he Public Schools, required to employ Teachers who have appeared be- 
fere the County Board to be examined and obtain a Certificate of Qualifi.cations, a'8 each 
Board of Sepa'rate School Trustees can examine and give a Certificate of Qualification 
to any Teacher whom it thinks proper to employ. The Supporters of Roman Catholic 
Reparate Schools 'Were exempted from all these <conditions, whioh are require-d on the 
p:lrt of the Supporters of PubUc Schools, because they cO:ffipl'ained of them a.s a 'burden, 
8nd as restrictive upon their own voluntary 'RctÏ-on. The only conditions required of 
them, as the law now stands, are,-(1), that each ,Supporter .o.f a Separate School should 
notify the Clerk of his Municipality in each year that he is, for that year, a 

l1pportpr of a Sep.arate School; (2), and that the Separate School be kept open, at least, 
six months of the year, and (3), that the .school be reported half yearly and yearly, 


.The Nineteenth Section of the Common School Act of 1850 will be found on page 38 of 
the Ninth and the Fourth Section of the Supplementary School Act of 1853 on page 134 

f the Tenth Volume of the Documentary History. 
V.-18 
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according toO blank Forlllls provided,-the two latter conditions havinrg always been 
required of the Trustees 0If the Common Schools ,in each Section throug1hout Upper 
Canada. T'he Trustees of the Roman Catholic Separate Schools have al,so the same 
corporate powers to levy and caI.leot Rate...biUs and property Rates from their 'Sup- 
l,ortern as have the Trustees of Public Schools, or i}lunicipal Councils. The Legis-lative 
School Grant is likewise distributed to eaoh Separate School according to the average 
attendance of Pupils, precisely as it is I(Ustributed' to every Public Schoo,l in every 
School Section in Upper Canada; and :Ma:ps, Apparatus, and Boo'ks are furnished to 
:::3eparate Schoo.ls by the Education Departme.nt upon the same terms as to the Public 
Schools. 


3. I make these remarks to correct again the truthles,s and absurd statements and 
representations which are still authoritatively repeated by some parties, and in some 
Newspapers, as to the Roman Catholic Separate SchoOol Law of u'pper Canada; whereas, 
under -that Law, the Supporters of Separate Schools have .fewer obligations to fulfil 
than have the .s'u.pporters of Pub1i,c Schools, and they ,have the :most free .scope for the 
exercise of the voluntary principle, as well as the p-ower to 
lßvy such Rates as they 
please upon all of their own Religious PeroSuasion, who prefer the ,Separate, to the 
PublIc, Schools. 


4. If, therefore, the Roman Catholic Separate Schools, are feebly supported, in 
comparison with the Public SchoOols, it is because the 'Supporters of Seiparate Schools 
8,re less concerned and energetic in the education of their Chiadren than are the Sup- 
porters of Public Schools; and they isolate thems,elves from the latter, in or.der to 
avoirl payiI1g Municipal and Public Trustee School Rates, rather than to employ greater 
efforts for School purposes; or ,because, in s'pite of all appeals and influences to the con- 
trary, the ipro.gressive portion of the Roman Catholic, as well as the Protes.tant popu1}.a- 
tion, prefers the PubI.ic Schools to Separate Schools, combined action to isolate adion, 
t.he principJe that is the magna charta, as well a,s characteristic, of a free people, to 
the principle that has been the prop of every despotism which has oppressed mankind; 
the principle which maKes a good education the rig-ht of every Child oÎn the land, to 
the opposite prindp,le which. in every land, where it has prevaill
d, h31S left the great 
majority of the Iffi(}St nee-d'Y clas.ses of Children -in ignorance. 


5. Table F.-(l) The number of Separate Schools is 94,-being a decrease of 6. The 
numbe-r of 'Separate Schools in Townships is 50. T,he number of Se.parate Schools in 
Cities, Towns, and incoTporated Villages, 44. 
(2) The whole number of Pupils attending these School,s is 9,991-1being an increase 
ot 27_ 
(3) The average time during which the Separate Schools have been kept open is ten 
months-being a decreas.e of one .month. 
(4) The amount of Legislative Grant apportioned to these Schools, according to 
the average attendance of Pupils, as compared with the average attendance of Pupils 
at the Public Schools, was $8,531
bein'g an inc.rease of $16. 
(5) The amount raised and paid for the salaTies of Teache'rs of Separate Schools 
was $16,731,-being a decrease of $2,012. The amount rai,sed and expended for the 
T'llrchase of School Sites, erection, repairs, and Ifurnishing of School Houses, etcetera, 
was $11,180,-being a decrease of $2,444. The whole amount received from all sources 
for Separate School 'purposes was $28,20'6,--.bei1l'g a de,crea.se of $4,161. 


6. By comparing t.he Statistics oOf this Table with the ,Statistics of the Tables 
relating to Public Schools, the fol
'owing results are obtained: 
(1) There has been a decrease of 6 in the number of Separate Schools, but an 
increase of 135 in the number of Public School2. 
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(2) TherE> has been an increase of 27 in the number of Pupils in the Separate 
.Schools. and an increase of 21,046 in the number of Pupils attending the PubH.
 
Schools. 
(3) T,h-t> whole number of Pupils attending the Public Schools is 283,692; the average 

 ttendance according to the returns is 98,254,-3Ibout one-third of the a1ggregate at- 
tendance. The whole num,ber of Pupi'},s attending the Separate .schooæ is 9.991; the 
Ryerage attendance, according to returns is, 4,838,-nearly one-half of the aggregate 
:.lttendance. The apportionment is made to both clas'ses of Sch.ools according to the 
average attendance,-to the PubUc Schools by each Local Superintendent, out of the 
S11m ap.portioned to Townships by the Chief Superintendent, and to the Roman Catholic 
Separate School,s by the Chief Superintendent direct. 
(1) The whole amount of the Legislative Grant apportioned and paid to the Public 
Schools was $123,993,-not quite forty-four cents for each Pupil; the whole amount 
paid to S'eparate .Schools from the same grant is $8,531,-over eighty-six cents for each 
P'.lpil. The amount paid per Pupil, according to average attendance to the Public- 
S
hol)ls, ig one dollar and ÌJwenty-six cents; the amount ,paid per pupil according to. 
ave-rage attendance to the Soeparate Scho-ols is one dollar and seventy-six cent-so Thus 
j\Lst twice as much has rbeen paid to the Separate Schools according to the reported 
nggregate attendance of Pupilos as to the Public Schools, and jlli!t fifty cents more per 
PupiJ according to the reported average attendance. This ought not so to be. The 
reason olf this difference is, that the Returns from the Trustees of Separate Schools 
show a larger average attendance of Pupils than do the Returns from the Local SU1Jer- 
intendents in regard to Publ.ic Schoo,ls. 


7. But, "hile one hundred per cent. .more has been paid out of the Legislative 
Reh.ool Grant to Separate Schools than to the Public Schools, in proportion to the whole 
r!11mber of Pupils taught in both. the former .have done only one-fourth as much a,s the 
latter for the support .of their Schools, in p'ropórtion to the amount of Legislative aid 
granted to them. 1'he amount paid to Separate Schools from the Legis1lative Grant 
was $8,:131; the amount paid ,by their Supporters from local sources was $19,59-0, not 
quite two and a ,half times the amount paid from the Legislative Grant. The amount 
paid from the Legislative Grant to Public Schools was $123,993; the amo-unt paid by 
1he Supporters was $1,085,856-nearly nine times the aiillount paid from the Legis- 
lative Grant towards their support. 
8. From these comparisons of .Statistics, it is èlear that the Roman Catholic 
Separate Schools have T8'ceived tw.ï-ce as much from the Legislative Grant .as the Public 
Schools, in proportion to the work performed, or the number of Pu.pi.Is taug:ht by them, 
and that the Supporters of Roman Catholic Separate Schools have not done one.lfourth 
as much ag have the Supporters of Public Schools, in proportion to the amount of 
Legislative aid granted to them. From these facts, and the preceding observ
tions on 
the Law rf'lating to Puibl.ic and Separate 'Schools, the following in1'erences may b
 
d ra wn. 
First. That nothing can be more groundless than the statements and ap.prehen- 

ions expressed by some, that the general School System is endangered, or 
I1feøbled, 
hy the Separate School provisions of the La \Y. 
Secondly. That nothing can be more untrue and unjust than the assertions and 
accusations O'll the part of some Support:ers of Separate Schools that the Department or 
Public Instruction, and the Legislators and pe-ople of Lpper Canada have treated them 
llnjustly and oppressively,-the ve-ry reverse of which the foregoing facts and figures 
sl10w to be the case. 


9. But it is inlSist
d by S'ome advocates of Separate S-c.hools that Municipalities 
should be compelled to levy and co.Ilect Taxes 10r the S'upport of Sep.a..rate School., 
as well as for the supp-ort of Public Schoo,ls. To this it may be replied: 
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FÚ"st. That the :MunidpaIities are not compelled to levy and coIlelct a farthing 
for the support olf Public Schools; when they do im.pose an assessment fo-r them, they do 
so voluntarily; and U is in t,he power of each l\Iunidpa1ity to put an end to the Public 

chool System within its own limits, ,by simply dedining to levy and coIlect any Rates 
for Common School !purposes. 
Secondly. The Sepa:rate S'chools are established and conducted for exclusively 
"Roman Catholic Denominational purpOiseso The a,vowed object of these School's is to 
Üain up the ChUdren under exclusively Roman CathoHc influences, and to employ a great 
part of the Sichoo
 time in teaching and practising the Ritual elements and Ceremonies 
of t,he Roman Catholic C.hurch. 
Thirdly. The Public School exists f.or no one Religious PersuasIon more than 
another, but for all dasses of .citizens alike, 'Without reference to their Religious Per- 
suasion; that the rights of all Religious Persuasions are equaIly protected; 
that whatever Religious Instruction is given to any Pupil, it Is with the 
consent of his Parent, or .Guardian; that no Pupil can be required to receive 
any Religious instruction, or be present at any Religiou3 reading, or exercise, 
Or use any Reli:gious Book again-st the wis,h of his Parent, or Guardian; that the Pas.tor 
of each Religious Persu3JSion has the right to visit each School-house within his charge, 
one hour a week, for the spe0Ïal -ReliJgi'Ous Imstruction of the C.hildren orf his own 
Persuasion in the School; and every resident, from the ages of .five to twenty-one years, 
of every Religious Persuasion in each Munidpality, has a legal right to attend the School 
of the Section in whi,ch he resides, as long as he ohs'erves the discipline 'Of t,he School. 
Yet no Municipality is -compelled to levy and coIlect Rates for the support of even 
these Public Schools; but any )lunicipality can p'rovide little, Or much, or nothing at 
all, as it pleases, for the purchase and erection of ISchool-houses, and for the support of 
Schools; and it can do the og,ame for any Separate School, on the appHcation of its 
Supporters, although no Municipality in Lower Canada is permitted by Law to levy and 
coIlect any rate from th'e Supporters olf a "Drssentient" School for its support, even 
on their application. 


10. But when the proposition for the direct compulsion of a 1
'I'linicipality to levy 
and coIled Rates for the support of 'Separate Schools is found untenable, it has been 
proposed indirectly to compel the 'Muni.cipality to d,o the same thing, by depriving it 
of the power to levy and coIlect Rates for the support of Public Schools, unless it at 
the same time levieos and collects .such an amount for the support of Separate Schools, 
as i! prop.ortional to the Roman Catholic populati-on, or property, in a Municipality, com- 
pared with the population, or property of Protest.ants in such ,M'uni.cipality. This pro- 
J)Qsition has a double aspect and a double applic:ation,-the one in respect to the :.\luni- 
'!'ipallty at large, the other in respect to the Roman Catholic population in particular. 
In regard to the former, it involves, to the Municipalities, the abolition of the conceded 
and invi-ola!ble rights 0'Î local lS.elf-government in School matters, unless they become 
Agents and Tax-gatherers for the support of Roman Catholic S'chools,-that they shall 
not proTide .schools at all for the education of all classes, unless they at the samE: time 
provide Separate Schools for the Roman Catholics! It proposes to do, by the law of the 
land, what ce!"taÏIl Ecclesiastics have warmly 'but vainly endpavoured to do, namely, 
to separate the Roman Catholic f)opulation en masse from the rest of their fellow 
citizens,-to take away from each Roman Catholic all right of choice as to how his 
money for School purposes shall be applied, or where his Children shaoU receive School 
instruction, and so to isolate him and his Children from the rest of the Community 
in which they live, whether they desire it or not. 


11. Now, if spme, or many, Romai Catholics choose to transfer their -divinely 
supreme parental right to the Priest, and, at his command, to isolate themselves and 
their Children from the rest of their fellow-citizens, the .State does not prevent them 
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from doing sO,-it has even gone to the extent of enabling them legally to do so; but. 
it is quite another thing for the State to compel them to do so, to isolate them and their 
Children, by law, from other classes of the Community, whether they will, or not,- 
to deprive them and their Children of the right of choice in School matters, of the 
rights and privileges enjoyed by all other classes of their fellow-citizens. 'What, there- 
fore, some Ecclesiastics, under the seductive title of "freedom of education," is but the 
absolutism of the Priesthood in education, on the one hand, and the annihilation of the 
freedom and rights of the State and the Parent, in respect to education, on the other. 
But the State is undoubtedly as much Ibound to protect the individual rights 
.01 Roman Catholic Parents and Children as it is those of Protestant Parents and 
Children. It cannot have a right to take away from one class of citizens rights enjoyed 
by all other classes, nor to take away from the Municipalities rights with which they 
have been so long invested by law, and which they have exercised with so much energy 

nd .patriotism for the good of all classes of the community. It is these rights which 
make" freedom of education" the essential and vital principle of our School System- 
freedom for each l\Iunicipality, Parent, Child, and Clergyman; but not freedom of 
absolute power to anyone Priesthood to employ the Members, Children and Property of 
a Religious Denomination as goods and chattels for its own special purposes. 


12. But it has been proposed, as the last resort, to deprive the State, and l\Iunici- 
palities, and Citizens collectively, of the power of comlbining by law the resources of 
all for the education of all; to leave the vast public and social interests of the education 
of the youth of the land wholly to isolated, individual impulse and effort,-to shut up 
and sell the Public School-houses to private speculators, and abandon the rising and 
future generations of our Country to the educational freedom of nature,-to ignore, 
as a State, what, in every free and enlightened State, is held to be the highest national 
interests-to transf('r Upper Canada from the catalogue of civilized, to that of un- 
civilized, nations. 


13. This is a Tery natural resort for any interest in respect to which knowledge 
is weakness, and ignorance is power; but it must be abhorrent to the great body of the 
Roman Catholic Community as to all other classes of the population, and is the last and 
desperate device of a few individuals of one idea and one aim-that of making the Priest- 
hood the sole standard of truth and source of knowledge, and of extinguishing every 
ray of light, and every spark of li'berty, which is not the emanation, or creature, of that 
clerical supremacy. 


14. For the sincere and benevolent supporters of Separate Schools, the law is in- 
dUlgent perhaps to a fault, certainly beyond comparison; and the explanations and 
financial analysis above given prove the more than merely equitable provisions of the 
School Law in respect to Separate Schools, and the corresponding spirit in which I have 
administered it. But I should be unfaithful to my trust and alien to my Country, did 
I not, at the same time, show how little has been done in proportion to the Legislative 
aid received, and in comparison with other Sections of the community, by the partizan 
ass.ailants of our School System, and who, in their Newspaper organs, are equally the 
assailants of everything sacred to the Throne and the 'Uberties, the charader and 
prevalent Christianity of the British Empire; and did I not sedulously watch and plainly 
expose every scheme for subverting, or weakening, an organization by which the People 
of Upper Canada can work out their highest educational and social destinies. 


15. The Legislature has faithfully and fully provided for .. the equal rights and 
privileges of all classes" in Upper Canada in our System of Public Schools, and more 
than what is .. equal" in regard to Roman Catholics, who have an that every other 
Religious Persuasion enjoys, besides a right and aid to establish Separate Schools not 
granted to any other one Religious Persuasion. Having settled the principles and 
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created the frame work of the School System and secured inviolable parental supremacy 
and the rights of conscience in all matters of religion, the Legislature transferred the 
responsibility and power of management to the Parents and Rate-payers themselv
s in 
each Municipality. The elected School Representatives of the Rate-payers in each Muni- 
c.ipality employ their Teachers and determine the manner of supporting their School; 
and in each City, Town, and incorporated Village in Upper 'Canada they can estab1ish 
any "kind, or description," of School they please; so that If in any of these Municipali- 
ties they prefer Denominational Schools to .. Mixed Schools," RateJbill Schools to Free 
Schools, or vice versa, they can establish them. As early as the year 1846, I drew 
attention to the inconvenience and frequent source of embarrassment, if not corruption, 
in a Government, or Legislature, being brought into contact with anyone or more of 
the Religious Persuasions, and the necessity, therefore, of removing all questions of 
that kind from the arena of the Legislature and of the Executive Government to each 
Municipality; and this is one characteristic feature of our School System. The efforts 
of certain parties to denude the Rate-payers in the Municipalities of this right to manage 
their own School affairs, by making it a Religious party question in the .Legislature 
and invoking Legislative and Governmental interference, can receive no countenance 
from anyone who respects the acknowledged and established rights of the Municipalities 
and People. 


VIII. TABLES G., H., I. AND K.--GRAl\-Il\IAR SCHOOLS. 


These Tables present the various statistics which have been collected respecting 
the Grammar Schools. I refer to the Report of the Inspector, (Chapter XI. herewith), 
for an account of the actual state and working of these Schools, and some importa.nt 
observations on the defects of the Law; I here make a few references to the principal 
matters contained in the Tables. 


1. Schools, Moneys, Salaries, Head Masters-Table B.-There are 75 Grammar 
Schools, including 31 senior County Grammar Schools. The amount of apportionment 
from the Grammar School Fund in 1858 was $30,382,-being an increase over 1857 of 
$2,213. The amount derived from Fees of Pupils was $19,991,-being an increase of 
$47'4. The amount of aid granted by Municipalities was $13,305,-being a decrease of 
$3,525. The amount of Balances of the previous year, $1l,417,-being a decrease of 
$10,314. 'The total Receipts for Grammar School purposes' for 1858, were $75,617,- 
being a decrease of $10,361,-chiefiy under the heads of Building, Rent and Repairs of 
School-houses, the decrease under these heads being $7,839. The amount of Master's 
Salaries was $61,073,-being an increase of $3,520. This Table contains a statement 
of the Salaries and Names of the Head Masters, and the authority under which they 
teach. 


2. Number 01 Pupils in different Branches 01 Instruction.-Table I.-The number 
of Pupils reported in the Grammar Schools was 4,459,-being an increase of 395, or 
about 20 per cent.; in Greek, 378,-being an increase of 94, Or about 25 per cent.; in 
French, 851,-being an increase of 250, or about 30 per cent. The Table shows the 
number of pupils in each Class, and in each Subject taught in the -Grammar Schools, 
and indicates a gratifying progress. 


3. Table K contains a list 01 the Text-books used in the Grammar Schools.-- 
I see no means of any considerable improvement in the Grammar Schools, or of 
making them efficient, unless they are made the Schools of the Cities, Towns. or Incor- 
porated Villages, within the limits of which they are situated, and the Trustees invested 
with the powers of the Tru
tees of Common Schools, and the Grammar School Fund 
distributed upon the same condition as the Legislative School Grant,-namely, that of 
the Municipality raising a .sum equal to that apportioned to the School from the Par- 
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liamentary Grant. If Grammar Schools exist at all, they ought to be made as efficient a3 
possIble, Trustees cannot make them so without the means of supporting them, as in 
the cas,e of the Common Schools. This is alike the dictate of economy and patriotism, 
for it is both improvident and unpatriotic to leave, without adequate means of support, 
that class of Schools in which the Teachers of the higher Seminaries, the members of 
all the liberal professions, and the chief Servants of the Public receive the elementary 
and most essential part of their education. 


IX. TABLE L.-THE 
OR
IAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS FOR UPPER CANADA. 


1. Table L presents a complete view of the Statistics of the Kormal School from 
its establishment in 1847 to the end of 1858. It will be seen that the number of applica- 
tions and admissions for the last year exceeded those of any preceding year. The number 
of Students in the Kormal School became inconveniently large, while their attainments 
were not likely to keep pace with the progress of the best schools, and the demand 
for Teachers of higher qualifications. To promote the two-fold abject of keeping the 
number of Students within manageable dimensions, and sending out Teachers of higher 
qualifications, the standard of Entrance E},.aminations was raised; but this change has 
been attended with little, or no, diminution in the number of successful Applicants, 
while it will contribute to multiply the number of Teachers possessing superior quali- 
fications. 


2. It will 'be seen that of the whole number of (2,463) Students admitted to the 
Kormal School since 1847, 1,267, or more than one-half, had been Teachers before 
attending the Normal School. Of 162 admitted during the first Session of 1858, 84 had 
been Teachers; of 196 admitted during the second Session of 1858, 102 had been Teachers. 
These facts furnish the strongest practical proof of the objects contemplated by the 
Candidate,s admitted to the Normal School; while the influence of their teaching, and 
the demand for them throughout the Country sufficiently illustrates the value of their 
training and instructions in the Normal School. 
3. I do not think that the Normal and two Model Common Schools, (the latter 
being essential appendages and practical exponents of the former,) were ever, in all 
respects, in so high a state of efficiency as they are at the present time. 
4. The Model Grammar School, which was opened a few weeks 'before the close of 
the year, promises to contribute most efficiently to the improvement of the Grammar 
Schools Qf the Country. 


X. TARLE M.---.cOLLEGES, AC
\DEMIES, AND PRIVATE ScHOOLS. 
Table M contains such Statistic.s as I have been able to collect respecting the 
various Colleges, Academies, and Private Schools of the Country. These R-eturns are 
voluntary, and appear to be very incomplete. They are, however, sufficiently full to 
convey a pretty accurate idea of the amount of expenditure on their behalf, and of the 
nature of the instruction given in other Institutions than in the Grammar and Common 
Schools. The number of Students and Pupils taught in these Colleges, Academies and 
Private Schools is reported as 7,467-being 388 less than the number reported the year 
preceding. The number of Pupils taught in Private Schools appears to be nearly equal 
to the number taught in the Roman Catholic Separate Schools; but the former receive 
no Legislative aid, although their Supporters contribute their rates according to prop- 
erty in aid of the Public Schools, which is not the case with the Supporters of Separate 
Schools. 


XI. TABLE N.-FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
1. In Table N a complete view is given of the sums expended for Free Public Libraries, 
the number of Volumes furnished, the kinds of Books in each Library, the number of 
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Books read, and the number of inhabitants reading them. The returns of the number 
of Books read and the num'ber of Readers are defective; but, as far as they go, they are 
highly satisfactory. The number of Inhabitants reported as reading the Books in each 
Library must be the number applying for them. The number actually reading them may 
be assumed to be much larger, as it includes families. Thi,s Table is extremely inter- 
esting, as it exhibits the actual working of the Free Library System throughout Upper 
Canada. 
2. In 1857, a large dividend from the Clergy Reserve sales was distributed to the 
several Municipalities, and many of them appropriated their shares to the purchase of 
Public Libraries and School Apparatus. The sums expended for these purposes in 1838 
have been chiefly derived from Rates levied and collected by the Municipalities anj 
School Sections, and are, therefore, much less than those of the preceding year, though 
a larger .amount for general Sch.ool purposes .was levied and collected by R8Jtes in ] 8-58 
than in 1857. 
3. The amount appropriated from local sources, - (chiefly from the Clergy Reserve, or 
Municipalities', Fund), for Libraries in 1857 was $8,100; the same sum was apportioned 
from the Legislative Grant,-total $16,200. The amount appropriated from local 
sources in 1858, (chiefly from Rates), for the same purposes was $1,991; an equivalent 
sum was apportioned from the Legislative Grant,-total $3,982; and the number of 
Volumes despatched as Libraries was, 7,587, (not including Prize BoOk
). The whol
 
number of Volumes sent out to Public School Libraries from the commencement of 
the Library System in 1855 to the end of 1858; was 167,765; and, if we added the 10,602 
Prize Books, the number will be 178,367. Of the Library Books there were 29,40.0 Vol- 
umes on History; on Zoology, 12,0'98 Volumes; on Botany, 2,174; on Natural Phenomena, 
4,819; on Physical Science, 3,749; on Geology and Mineralogy, 1,400; on Natural Phil- 
osophy, 2,674; on Chemistry, 1,183; on lAgricultural Chemistry, 687; on Agriculture, 
7,390; on Manufactures, 7:476; of General Literature, 16,359; of Travels, 12,478; ')f 
Biography, 18,406; Practical Life, (Tales and Stories), 45,654; Teachers' Library, 1,799. 
4. The same Table contains such information as has been collected respecting 
Sunday School, and other Public Li'braries, such as those of Mechanics' Institutes, 
etcetera. In the Sunday School Libraries there were 2'54,489 Volumes, being an increase 
during the year 1858 of 20,141 Volumes. An immense deal of good must result from so 
large a number of strictly Religious Books in these Libraries, and those, as a ge>neral 
rule, of a most interesting character. The number of Volumes in other Public Librarips 
was 110,639,-being an increase during the year of 13,631 Volumes. The number of 
Volumes in Public School Libraries was 167,765,-being an increase of 7,587. Total, 
522,893,
being an increase during the year of 41,359 Volumes-a most gratifying fact.* 


XII. TABLE O.-MAPS, ApPARATUS AND PRIze BOOKS. 


1. Table 0 shows the amount which has been expended in providing Maps, Appar. 
atus, and Prize Books for the Schools, and also the number of the things supplied. The 
appropriations from the Clergy Reserve Fund in 1857, which had added so much to 
the Libraries, added proportionally to the amount expended for Maps, Apparatus, and 
the Prize Books. Nevertheless, the amount provided and expended under this heae1, 
in 1858, was $11,810-$6,308 less than the sum appropriated in 1857. 
2. The number of Maps of different kinds, as detailed In the Table sent out In 185Q, 
was 2,201; the number of Glo'bes, Orreries, Tellurians, sets of ,Apparatus, and various 
articles was 1,474, Including 3 complete sets of Meteorological Apparatus; the number 
of Sheets of Natural History and Phenomena, Scripture History and other Object 
Lessons was 12,350; the number of Prize Books was 8,045,-beng an increase under thJg 
head of 5,488 Volumes. 


-Here follows in the Report an elaborate Table, showing the number of Vo
ume<: ot 
PubUc Library Books sent out from the Education Department. For a copy of thIS Table. 
down to the end of the year 1857, see page 324 of Volume XIII. of the Documentary History. 
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SUMMARY AND GENERAL RE:\IARKS RELATIVE TO THE SYSTE:\I OF PROVIDING PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, MAPS AND SCHOOL ApPARATUS. 


I. It "\\ as not until 1853 that provision was made by law for apportioning one hun- 
dred per cent. upon all contributions by Municipalities and School Sections from local 
sources, to encourage and aid them in procuring Li'braries for their Schools; and it 
was not until 1855 that a similar provision was made fOr providing Maps and Apparatus. 
During the previous years the Municipal and School Authorities were supplied with 
School requisites at cost prices, but without the apportionment of one hundred per 
cent. upon their contribution!!!. So, although Mechanics' Institutes are supplied with 
Library Books, and Professional Teachers and Schools are supplied with Classical School 
Books at the net catalogue prices, no apportionment from the Library and Apparatus 
Grants is allowed to them. 
To give a summary view of what has been done to supply the Municipalities and 
School Sections with Libraries, :\laps and Apparatus, from 18.51 to 1858, inclusive, the 
following Table has been prepared:- 


ITABLE, SHOWING THE VALUE OF BOOKS, MAPS AlI,J) ApPARATUS SEN'!! OUT FROM THE 
EDUCATIO
AL DEPOSITORIES DrRIXG THE YEARS 1851 TO 18,58, INCLUSIVE. 


Articles on which the 100 per cent. Articles sold at Total value of 
has been apportioned from the Ca talogue prices Library, Prize and 
Legislative Grant. without any School Books, 
Year. apportionment Maps and 
Public School )!aps, Apparatus from the Apparatus 
Library Books. and Prize Books. Legislative Grant. despatched. 
1851 ........... .......... .......... $1,414 00 $1,414 00 
1852 ... . . . . . . . . .......... .......... 2,981 00 2,981 00 
1853 ... . . . . . . . . .......... .......... 4,233 00 4,233 00 
1854 .......... . . $51,376 00 .......... 5,514 00 56,890 00 
1855 ........... 9,947 00 $-1,655 00 4,389 00 18,991 00 
1856 ... . . . . . . . . 7,205 00 9,320 00 5,726 00 22,251 00 
1857 ........... 16,200 00 18,118 00 6.452 00 40,770 00 
1858 ....... . . . . 3,982 00 11,810 00 6.972 00 22,76-1 00 


Tables Nand 0 show also how extensively, and in what detail, this work is diffused 
to the various Municipalities. In this connection the following facts may be noted:- 
1. That the Books for Libraries, and the Maps and Apparatus of every description, 
are furnished to the remotest l\Iunicipalities and School Sections in Upper Canada, at 
lower prices than they are retailed to the public in London, Edinburgh, Boston, New 
York, or Philadelphia; in addition to which one hundred per cent. is added to the local 
contributiorus from the Municipalities and School Sections for these purposes. 
2. That all the Text-books used in the School,s, (except the Classical, and one or 
two others), are printed in Canada, and mostly on paper of Canadian Manufacture; as 
also nearly all of the Maps and Apparatus, (such as Glo'bes, Orreries, Tellurians, etcet- 
era), are manufactured in Canada, after having been carefully revised, or improved, 
under the direction of the Department. 'Copies and :Models are furnished by the Depart- 
ment to the Publishers and Manufacturers, and they are allowed to use them at their 
discretion in producing articles for sale to all individuals and families desiring them, 
while the Department confines its supplies, (on which an apportionment of one hundred 
per cent. is made). to the Municipalities and School .sections. It is highly creditable to 
the parties engaged In this publishing and manufacture to state that their work is 
generally not only equal in point of excellence to that of the English and American 
makers, but, in many cases, it is quite superior, and, at the same time, cheaper. 
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3. That this method of creating and developing the Canadian ::\Ian ufactures of articles 
so seldom produced in a new Country, and of supplying the Municipalities a
d School 
Sections with Libraries and all appliances of School instruction, must largely 
contri'bute to the improvement of the Schools, and to the intellectual and social advance- 
ment of the Country. 


XIII. TABLE P.- PENSIO
S TO S{;PERAN.NUATED TEACHERS. 


1. Table P contains a list in detail of one hundred and seventy Superannuated, or 
worn out, Common School Teachers, who have been admitted as Pensioners on the small 
Grant which has been made for their rellef; the age and abstract of the case of each 
Pensioner, etcetera. It will be seen from the Table in what Counties these Pensioners 
reside; 15 of these old Teachers ,have already died. The average age of the 155 who 
survive is 65 years, and their average period of service 21
 years. Of these Pensioners, 
54 are Members of the Church of England; 50. members of the Pres'byterian Churches; 
27 of the Church of Rome; 18 of the :\lethodist Churches; 5 of the Baptist and 2 of the 
Congregational Churches, etcetera. 
2. The maximum of the sum allowed as a Pension is at the rate of Six dollars for 
each year that the Pensioner has taught a Common School in Upper Canada; but the 
number of the admitted claimants is so large, in proportion to the sum to be distributed 
($4,000, besides subscriptions from Teachers in active service), that the amount avail- 
able for each Pensioner is less than Two dollars for each year he has taught. No new 
Claimants are admitted except those who have paid their annual subscription, according 
to the Regulations; and comparatively few Teachers seem to avail themselves of the 
privilege. As the existing Pensioners die, those who survive will, of course, receive 
a larger dividend; and the Teachers, who subscribe will be materially assisted when 
they become worn out, as none but subscribers will hereafter be entitled to participate 
in the fund. The Official Regulations in regard to Superannuated Common School 
Teachers will be found (on pages 215, 216 of the Eleventh Volume of the Documentary 
History). 
eMr. William Gordon, a Superannuated School Teacher, having on the 26th of July, 
1858, petitioned the House of Assembly for an increase in his pension, the Inspector 
General referred his case to the Chief Superintendent and desired information in regard 
to it. The Chief Superintendent's reply to a letter on the subject was as follows:- 


I desire to state for the information of the Inspector General, that nothing can be 
more equitable than the present system of dividing the Fund among worn-out Teachers, 
according to the number of years they have taught. The only deficiency is the smallness 
of the Fund, compared with the number of Claimants. The former cannot be augmented 
in the present financial state of the Country, and the latter cannot be reduced, except 
in the ordinary course of nature. No new Claimants, among those who became Teachers 
before 1884, will be admitted, except those who have subscribed to the Fund since that 
period, and no Teachers, who have commenced their profession since 1851, will be 
admitted, except those who subscribe One .pound per annum from the time they commence 
teaching. The number of annual Subscribers Is comparatively small, and the apportion- 
ment to each Claimant will, in the -course of a few years, be increased from the diminu- 
tion of the number of Claimants. 


TORONTO, April 24th, 1858. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 


Mr. Robert Bell, M.P., also wrote to the Chief Superintendent' on behalf of Mr. 
Gordon. The foIlowing Reply was sent to him:- 


The Legislature, in the first place, at my instance, voted 1:500 per annum in 1853 
towards the support of Superannuated, or worn-out, Teachers. In 1855, ;t500 per annum 
more were appropriated to the same object, and it was hoped that this sum (n,OOO 
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per annum), with the Subscriptions received from Teachers towards the Fund would 
enable the Department to grant a respectable Pension to such men a.s Mr. Gordon, who 
had de-voted their lives to the ill requited prefession of Teaching. 
When l\Ir. Gordon was placed on the list, there were only twenty-one other Pen- 
sioners b"esides himself, and he received the full maximum Bum allowed by law, videlicet
 
$6 per annum fOr each year's teaching. Now, however, while the Fund remained nearly 
stationary, the number of Pensioners amounts to nearly 150. The claims of these 150 
are quite as good as Mr. Gordon's, and their application to be placed upon the list could 
not be refused in terms of the Regulations. 
I have more than once mentioned the matter to Members of the Government, with 
a view to get an increase to the Grant for these worn-out Teachers, but, as yet, have 
been unable to effect it. I do not give up the hope that ere long the Grant will be In- 
creased, as I have proposed. 


TORONTO, July 19th, 1858. EGERTON RYERSON. 


XIV. TABLES FROM Q TO U, INCLUSIVE. 


These Tables present a complete view of the Receipts and Expenditures of School 
Moneys for every School purpose authorized by law; as also a Statistical Abstra('t 
(Table S), exhibiting, under anum ber of heads, the comparative state and Progress or 
Education in Upper Canada from 1842 to 1858 inclusive.* 


GENER.\L AND SPECIFIC REMARKS ON OUR .sOHOOL SYSTEM. 


Having thus given a statistical and practical view of the state of the Schools, and 
the working of our Provincial School System, I have now to offer some remarks on two, 
or three, features of that System, which some Writers continue to misrepresent. 
1. The first relates to the question of Religious Instruction in the Public Schools. 
I discussed this Question at length in my last Report, as also in some preceding Reports. 
I need not discuss the Question again at length in this place; but think it proper to 
furnish anew the antidote to the representations which some Writers persist in making, 
when they oppose the PubIlc School System upon the ground that it is opposed to that 
Religious Education which it is the duty of every Christian Parent to give to his Chil- 
dren. So far have I been from regarding Religious Instruction as a secondary duty, 
or interest, or establishing a School System which ignores it, I have, on every occasion, 
insisted upon the Religious Education of youth as the first duty of Parents,-as the 
first interest of the Country, and of the individuals of its rising and future generations; 
and these objects have been regarded as paramount, so far as the State has power to 
promote them, in the construction of the School System in all its details. In a Letter, 
dated the 14th July, 1849, and addressed by me to the late Honourable Robert Baldwin
 
C.R, then Premier of Upper Canada, I employed the following strong language:- 


.. Be assured that no System of Popular Education will flourish in a Country which 
does violence to the Religious sentiments and feelings of the Churches of that Country. 
Be assured that every such System will droop and wither which does not take root 
in the Chrsitian and patriotic sympathies of the people,-which does not command the 
respect and confidence of the several Religious Persuasions, both Ministers and Laity- 
for these, in fact, make up the aggregate of the Christianity of the Country. The cold 
calculations of unchristianized selfishness will never sustain a School System, and, if 
you will not embrace Christianity in your School System, you wi1l soon flnd that the 


-None of the Tables named in this Report are Inserted herewith, as they are somewhat 
elaborate and especially as Doctor Ryerson has, In the text of his Report given a summary, 
or the s
bstance, of them. They can be seen, however, In the Appendix to the Journals 
of the House of Assembly for 1859. 
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various Christian Persuasions will commence establishing .Schools of their own; and I 
think they ought to do so; and I should feel it my imperative duty to urge them to do 
so.. 


2. In my last Report, I introduced a lengthened discussion of the Question of Re- 
ligious Instruction in the Schools, in which, after referring to the supreme importance 
of the lIubject, I distinguished between the delegated powers and functions of the State, 
and the Divine rights and duties of the Parent and the Church in regard to the bringing 
up of the rising generation; and according to that natural and Divinely appointed 
division of labour is our School System constructed, and thus are the three-fold labours 
of the State, the Parent, and the Church, combined In the elementary education of the 
Chiidren and youth of the land. 
3. In my Report for 1851 I also thus explained how the principle of Religious 
Education should be recognized and provided for in respect to both day Schools and 
the higher Seminaries of l,earnin.g, and the relations of the 'State, Parents and Christian 
Denominations in regard to each class of Educational Institutions.t 
4. It is thus seen that I have not ignored ReIlgion, even in regard to Seminaries 
and CoUeges, and that in no instance and in no respect has Religious Education been 
ignored, or overlooked, in our System of Elementary Schools, but that the State, or 
people coUectively, propose to do what never has, and never can be otherwise done by 
other parties,-namely, provide the means of Day School instruction for aU the Children 
of the land; and it then provided facilities to enable both Parents and Pastors to do 
what the State, or people collectively, cannot do, but what Jehovah Himself has com- 
manded Parents and Pastors to dO,-namely, "to train up Children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord." If the State, or people collectively, are responsible for the 
one, Parents and Pastors individuaUy are responsible for the other. They have no right 
to Impose upon the State, or upon any State Teacher, what God hath enjoined upon 
themselves, any more than the .state has the right to usurp the Religious functions 
of the Parent or of the ,Church. 
5. But, were the Authorities and Supporters of the Schools disposed to introduce 
into the Schools mixed Religious teaching to a greater extent than has been proposed, 
there would be no compromise of Religious faith in their doing so, since there is no 
difference in the essentials of faith, any more than of words, among aU the Religious 
Persuasions of Upper Canada, except one or two small Congregations of Unitarians and 
Jews. It is known that the "Symbol of Faith," or "Apostles' Creed," is the same 
verbatim et literatim in the Roman Catholic, ag in the Protestant, -Churches. To show 
the extent to which this Apostles' Creed expresses the faith of the Religious Persuasions 
. 
of Christendom, I quote the following account of a General Meeting for Prayer and 
BuppUcatlon, lately held in one of the Protestant Episcopal Churches of Philadelphia, 
and published in the Protestant Episcopal Recorder:- 


.. Doctor Nevin, of the Presbyterian Cburch, (Old School), rose and stated that the 
Apostles' Creed was one of the Symbols of his branch of the Church, and it might be 
of aU the Churches represented, and proposed that the Rector should repeat it as the 
Creed of the Meeting, an standing and joining in it. Instantly every individual of the 
vast assemblage rose to his feet, and every voice responded, while the Minister repeated 
the Ancient Creed." 


. Aß the Honourable Robert Baldwin prepared the Drafts of the Bins affecting the Uni- 
versity of Toronto in 1843, 1849, and 1851, and also devoted some time to the hereafter con- 
sideration of the School Bill of 1850, as drafted by Doctor Ryerson, I propose to insert 
In one of these Volumes a Biographical Sketch of him, written by Doctor Ryerson on the 
occasion of his lamented death in December, 1859; also sketches of others of our noted 
Educationists and Educators. 
tThis quotation will be found on page 35 of the Tenth Volume of the Documentary 
History. 
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6. Here is a platform of common faith, as the Ten Commandments furnish a com- 
mon platform of morals. There may be rival sects and parties among Protestants, as 
there are rival Orders and parties in the Roman Catholic Church; but, as the latter all 
rally under the standard of one Pope, and aim at a common object, so the former all 
rally under the standard of one Bible, and aim also at a common object. Yet both 
great divisions of Christendom avow a Common Symbol of Faith, professedly received 
by them from the Apostolic Churches, and can, therefore, without any compromise on 
either side, combine to teach their Children the faith, as well as morals of the Apostles. 
It is only when theyj wish to teach their Children what is not contained in the Creed 
of the Apostles, or the Ten Commandments, that they are compelled to separate. It is 
true that they differ in forms of 'Vorship, and in matters of ecclesiastical discipline and 
procedure; but these form no part of the Apostles' Creed, or of the Ten Commandments, 
or of the Lord's Prayer, and, therefore, need not be taught in Schools of Apostolic Faith, 
of Apostolic l\:1orals, and of Apostolic Charity. 


7. I make these remarks to show how far even combined Religious teaching coultl 
be carried on in the Public Schools, did not adverse jealousies and influences prevent it; 
but this is not involved in our Common School System, which recognizes and provide. 
facilities for separate Religious teaching, under the direction of Parents and Pastors, 
whom God has appointed to teach Children, as well as others, those Truths which are 
able to "make them wise unto salvation." 


8. Our School System, therefore, instead of ignoring Religious education, as has 
been most unjustly assertEd, 1 ecognizes it,-is based upon it,-provides for it, by giving 
to God, or the Church, the things that are God's, at the same time that it gives to Cæsar, 
or the State, the things that are Cæsar's; it assumes and maintains inviolate the Divine 
right and duty of Parent and Pastor, while it provides for the human duty of the Teacher 
and the State; in its every School it is the voluntary creation of its Supporters, the 
expression of their will, and the benefactor of their offspring. 


.XVI. DEFECTIVENESS OF OCR :MUNICIPAL LAW IN REGARD TO VAGRANT AND IDLE CHILDREN 
IN CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES.. 


In most of these Municipalities, Free Schools have been established by the Rate- 
payers, (who alone have power to decide upon the mode of supporting their Schools),- 
that is, Schools to which all contribute according to their property, and to which all 
residents between the ages of five and twenty-one years have an equal right of access, 
without further payment of fees. But some of the largest Ratepayers naturally object 
to this mode of supporti:ng the Schools, unless means are employed to secure to all the 
Children, especially to the more needy classes, the beneflt of the Schools; that numbers 
of Children are idle in the Streets, quarrelling, swearing and pilfering, and are being 
Bent to Prison, while Schools are provided, supported and open for their reception. 
Some have even objected to the School System on this ground. But it is clear that 
the Schools cannot be accountable for the conduct of those who never enter them; and 
the statistics of youthful crime show that scarcely one of the juvenile delinquents Is, 
or ever has been, a regular Pupil of the Schools.t Nor does any party under the School 
Law possess any power to compel Parents to send their Children to School any more 
than any party, by .the Common, or EcclesiMt1cal, Law, possess power to compel attend- 
ance at a Church, which has been built and opened free to all. The defect II not In 
the School 
ystem, or School Law, but in the Municipal Law, as each Municipal Council 


.See Remarks of Mr. Justice Hagarty and Chief Justice Draper, on Vagrancy and Crima 
In the Cities, on page 78 of the Fourteenth Volume of the Documentary History. 
fSee Proceedings of the Board of Trustees of the City of Toronto on the lIo.-attend- 
ance of children at the Schools, on pages 76-78 of that Volume. 
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should be invested with power to impose penalties in all Cases of street idleness and 
vagrancy, and to punish, or send to a House of Industry and instruction, all Persons 
from the ages of six to eighteen years of age, who have no employment and attend no 
School. On this point I would refer to the remarks on this subject in my last Report.. 
In my last Report I compared the working and results of our School System 
with those of the School System of Great Britain and Ireland. I had intended in this 
Report to institute a similar comparison between our School System and those in the 
principal neighbouring United States; but I must defer this fOr another year. In the 
meantime, I trust that the Etatistics and Documents of this Report, together with the 
observations with which I accompany them, furnish increased evidence that Our School 
System, unanimously supported by successive Governments and Parliaments, and volun- 
tarily sustained by the people in their several Municipalities, is not less adapted than 
heretofore to teach self-reliance and self-government, to .develop the spirit of Uberty, 
in harmony with obedience to law, to unite Church and State in their appropriate and 
noblest work, to diffuse education and 
nowledge among all classes in the Land, in con- 
nection with the Christianity of the Land. 


TORONTO, July, 1859. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 


ApPENDICES OF THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT OF 1858. 


1. THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM FOR UPPER CANADA. 


1. This Educational Museum is founded after the example of what is being done by 
the Imperial Government as part of the System of Popular Education,-regarding the 
indirect, as scarcely secondary to the direct, means of training the minds and forming 
the taste and character of the people. It consists (1) of a collection of School Apparatus 
for Common and Grammar Schools; (2) of Models of Agricultural and other Implements; 
(3) of specimens of the Natural History of the Country; (4) Casts of Antique and 
Modern Statues and Busts, etcetera, selected from the principal Museums of Europe, 
including Busts of some of the most celebrated characters in English and French His- 
tory; (5) also copies of some of the works of the great Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, 
Spanish, French, and especially of the Italian, Schools of Painting. The Objects of Art 
are labelled, for the information of those who are not familiar with the Originals, but 
a descriptive Historical Catalogue of them is in course of preparation. 
2. In the evidence given before the Select Committee of the British House of Com- 
mons it is justly stated, .. That the object of a National Gallery is to improve the public 
taste, and afford a more refined description of enjoyment to the mass of people"; and 
the opinion is, at the same time, strongly expressed that as .. people of taste going to 
Italy constantly bring home beautiful modern copies of beautiful Originals," it is desir- 
able, even in England, that those who have not the opportunity or means of traveIling 
abroad should be enabled to see, in the form of an accurate copy, some of the celebrated 
works of Raphael and other great Masters; an object no less desirable in Canada than 
in England. 
3. What has been thus far done in this branch of Public Instruction is in part the 
result of a small annual :sum which, by the liberality of the Legislature, has been placed 
at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Education, out of the Upper Canada share 
of School Grants, for the purpose of improving School Architecture and appliances, 
and to promote Art, Science and Literature by means of Models and Publications, col. 
lected in a Museum in connection with ,this Department. 


-These remarks are printed on page 216 of the Thirteenth Volume of the Documentary 
History. 
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4. The Museum contains a large selection of Objects of Art, Models, etcetera, 
arranged under the following heads: 


l. Sculpture: (1) Antique; (2) Modern; (3) Architectural. 
II. Painting: (1) Italian School; (2) Flemish School; (3) Dutch School; (4) Mis- 
cellaneous Dutch and Flemish; (5) German School; (6) French 
chool; 
(7) Spanish School. 
III. Engravings: (1) On Steel and Copper; (2) Lithographs. 
IV. Works Illustrating the History of Art. etcetera: (1) In French and Italian; 
(2) In English. 


V. Other Objects of Interest: (1) Illustrations of Mediæval Histor.y, Figures in 
Armour, V,Teapons, etcetera; (2) Maps and Plans in Relief; (3) Specimens 
of Natural History; (4) Geological Specimens; (5) Models of Agricultural 
implements; (6) Philosophical :\Iodels and Be-hool Apparatus. 



orth of the Central Hall of the Building is the Theatre, or large Lecture Room, 
with the Lecturer's entrance in the centre, and side entrances, east and west, for the 
Public. This Theatre is designed to accommodate 470 persons, and the Galleries 150, 
making in all 620. Around the Theatre, and beneath its Gallery, are east and west 
Corridors leading to the Normal and Model Schools, and the Model Grammar School in 
the new Building in the rear, facing Gerrard Street. Upstairs are the principal Statuary 
Rooms of the Museum, and the proposed School of Art and Design. 


II. VISIT TO THE MUSEUM: BY THE COUNCIL OF THE COUNTIES OF YORK A
D PEEL. 


In regard to this Visit, the following Correspondence took place between the Muni- 
cipal Council of the United Counties of York and Peel, and the Chief Superintendent of 
Education for Upper Canada:- 


II 1 have much pleasure in forwarding the enclosed copy of a Res-olution of the 
Municipal Council of the United Counties of York and Peel, adopted on Saturday last. 


"TORONTO, 15th of June, 1858. 


JOSEPH HARTMAN, Warden." 


" Resolved unanimo1ls1y.-That the Council having had the pleasure of visiting the 
Museum in the Normal and Model Schools, desire to express the gratification they felt 
in seeing the beautiful selections of Sculpture and Paintings, and also the admirable 
School Apparatus, and Maps of Canadian Manufacture. They desire further to express 
their opinion that Upper Canada owes a debt of gratitude to the Chief Superintendent 
of Education for his devotedness to the cause of Education, and for the high standard 
which our present School System has already obtained, and trusts that he may be long 
spared to discharge the responsible duties of his Office." 


REPLY TO THE FOREGOING BY THE CHIEF SUPERI
TENDENT OF EDUCATION". 


1. I desire to acknowledge the receipt of your Note of the 15th instant, enclosing a 
Resolution III reference to the Museum of the Education Department and myself, adopted 
unanimously by the Municipal Council of the United Counties of York and Peel, and to 
express, through you, my heartfelt thanks to the Members of the Council for this spon- 
taneous and unexpected expression of their goodwill towards myself, and of their kind 
appreciation of my public services to the Country. 
2. Under any circumstances I could not but feel encouraged and grateful for such 
a unanimous expres'sion of opinion from a body of the Representatives of the people 
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belonging to all Political and Religious parties; and more numerous than were th
 
Members of the Legislative Assembly of Upper Canada when I first witnessed its pro 
ceedings,-Gentlemen who have several times visited the Department, and obtained 
hundreds of Maps and thousands of Volumes of Books from its Depositories, for the 
improvement of the Schools and the diffusion of knlowledge in their several Townships; 
but I feel doubly grateful for such an expression of feeling at a moment when oar 
School System, as well as myself, is the object of -a combined and unprecedented attack 
from various quarters,-.-an attack which, in regard to myself, I have little solicitude. 
My chief anxiety has been lest anything appertaining to me should be construed and 
applied to the injury of the School System, in which is involved the Municipal rights 
and best interests of the people of Upper Canada,-an anxiety which is shown to be 
groundless by the Resolution of the large and inteUigent Counties' Council, over which 
you have so long and so worthily presided. 
3. The expression of patriotic feeling by the Council in regard to our School System 
is but a response to the practical feeling of the Country at large; for it appears by th"e 
Etatistical Tables of my Annual Report, which have been completed since I received 
your Letter, that the people of Upper Canada have substantially provided and expended 
for the education of their Children under the School System during the year no lesa 
than 1:303,085 11s. 4d., it being an increase of 1:33,558 Os. 7d. on the Receipts and Expen- 
ditures of the preceding year for the same purposes. 


TORONTO, 18th June, 1858. 


E('ERTO
 RYERSON. 


III. A VISIT TO THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM DESCRIBED. 


"A. W.," in a Letter to the Grand River Sachem, thus refers to a visit to the Educa- 
tional Museum during the Provincial Fair:- 


" An hour was at my disposal, and to myoId Friends at the Education Department 
I had to gO; when there, I decided to go over the Museum. That I did, and consider it 
the greatest treat in Toronto. The Rooms are admirably fitted up,-filled with 
choice Casts of many world-renowned Statues,-two large Halls entirely covered with 
capital copies of Paintings of many of the greatest works- of the Old Masters. Various 
Pictures, which to read about makes one delighted and astonished, are here to be seen. 
Truly the sight of these will richly repay a journey from the remotest part of the 
Province. I can declare, I took myself away from seeing the copy of Domenichino.s 
Picture of "The Last Communion of St. Jerome" with reluctance. And then there are 
in the Museum admirable copies of Raphael's greatest works--{)f the Transfiguration,- 
of some of his Madonnas, those lovely creatures of this Master,-the Holy Mother and 
the Sinless Child-they Uve Oin the canvass. It is something surely to say that one has 
seen an excellent portrait of that strange parricide, Beatrice Cenci-her appalling story 
stands foremost in the records of HaUan crime and mystery. There, also, hangs before 
you a capital copy of Raphael's portrait of that notorious character, Cresar Borgia, that 
crime-steeped monster, and the brother of the shameless Lucretia Borgia. There he 
hangs, and who can doubt the fidelity of the painting? 18 it not something for us Cana- 
dians to have the means of thus, as it were, coming face to face with those Historic 
characters, and, far better stm, with those whom the world will never let die-the 
famous men of bygone times. A long summer day can profitably be spent in these Halls, 
and I cordiaUy echo MT. W. L. :\faC'kenzie's opinion, · go ,to the Education Office Rooms; 
there are in them the most wonderful things in the Upper Province.' " 
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V. 
IEMBERS, OFFICERS AND TEACHERS OF THE ÐEP ARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
FOR UPPER CAX ADA, 1838. 


(1) THE COUXCIL OF PUBLIC I
STRUCTION. 


1846. . Honourable Sa-muel Bealy Harrison, Q.C. Chairman. (Church of England.) 
1846. . Reverend Egerton Ryerson, D.D. ....... Chief Superintendent of Education. 
1850. . Right Reverend Armand François Marie 
De Oharhonnel, D.D. ................. Roman Catholic Bis,hop of Toronto. 
(SuccesS/or to the 'late Bishop p.ower.) 
1846. .Reve.rend Henry James Grasett, B.D. ." Rector of Toronto. 
1846. . Honourable Joseph Ourran ::\Lorrison, Q.C. Presbytørian ChuriCh of Canada. 
1846. . Mr. James Scott Howard ............... Church of England. 
1850. . Reverend John Jennings, D.D. ....... .'. United Presbylte,rian Church. 
1850. . Reverend Adam Lillie, D.D. ............ Oon,gregïaJtwnal Theological Institute. 
1857. . Reverend J,óhn Barclay, D.D. ........... Church .of Scotland. (ISuccessor to the 
late Hugh Soo,bie, Esq.). 
1854. . Reverend John McCaul, LL.D. .......... President of Universdty College. Member 
tor Grammar School purposes. 
1846. . John Geor,ge Hodgins, M.A. ............. Recording Clerk. 
Inspectors 01 County Grammar Schools. 
1855. .Reverend William Ormiston, M.A. ...... 
1859. . George R. R. Cockburn, 
:l.A. ........... 


(2) TIlE EDUCATIOX OFFICE. 


II ead of the Department. 
1844. . The Reverend Egerton RyeTson, D.D. ... Chief Superintendent of Ed'UcatioJi.. 
Officers of the Department. 
18-14. . John George Hodgins, M.A. ............ Deputy Superintendent of Education, and 
Assistant Editor, Journal 01 Education. 
1854. . Alexander Marling ..................... Senior Clerk and Accountant. 
1852. .Alexander Johnstone Williamson, M.D. .. CleTk of Correspondence. 
1856. . Francis Joseph Taylor ................. Clerk of Statistics. 
1857. . Herbert Butterw.orth .................. Assistant Clerk of Statistics. 


1858..Jarnes 
oore 


Janitor and Messenger. 


Map and L"ibrary Depository Branch. 
1853. . Samuel Paßsmore :\l,ay ................. -Clerk of Libraries. 
1856. . Thomas 1. Churchill ................... Depository Salesman. 
1857. .Chrisbophelf Ald.erson .................. Packer and Messenger. 


(3) THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS. 
Normal School. 
1847. . Thomas Jaffray Robertson, 'M.A. ........ Head :\1a.ster. 
1858. . J-ohn Herbert Sangster ................. Be,oond 
las.ter. 
1858. . Alexander Russell Strachan ............ 'Writing Master and Teacher of Book- 
keeping. 
1858. . Hemry F. Sefton ....................... :\lus-ic Master. 
1859. . Alrphonse Coulon ...................... Drawing Master. 
1852. . Henry Goodrwin ....................... Teacher of Gymnastics and Calisthenics 


184&. . John Murphy 


Janitor of Normal and Model Schools. 


Model Grammar SchoOl. 
1858. . George R. R. Cockburn, :vI.A. ........... Rector. 
1858. .Reverend John AmbeTY, M.A. .......... ClasEical Master. 
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THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NORMAL, 
:i\10DEL, GRAl\E\IAR AND CO:JII\IO
 SCHOOLS IN UPPER 
CANADA FOR THE YEAR 1859. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Edmund Walker Head, Baronet, Governor 
General 01 Canada. 


l\IA Y IT PLEASE Y OUR EXCELLE
CY: 


In presenting my Report on the cond-ition of the Normal. 
Il()del, Grammar, and 
Common S-chools :of Upper Canada, for the year 1859, I am thanklful to -be able to 
say, rt'hat the general financial depreEsion, arising from 'b\H) successive years of com- 
mercial disaster and of failure in tlhe productions of hus-bandry, has been attended by 
no decline in the operaotÏons of our School System; but that, contrary to reasonable 
apprehensions, there has been an aggregate advance of $61.331 in the financial doings 
of :\Iuni.cipalities and School Sections, and a corresponding progreEs in the attend-ance 
of Pupils and in the imlProvement oJ: the Schools. This will appear by a reference to the 
Statisiical Ta'bles, as follows:- 


I. TABLE A.-RECEIPT
 AXD EXPEXDITURES or CO:MJl.ION SCHOOL :\IOXEYS. 


1. The amount apportioned by this Department from the Legislative Grant for 
Salaries of Teachers, in 1859, was $152,026; ,being an increase of $19,502 over ;tJhe Eum 
apportione.d in 1858. 
2. The apportioned one hundred per cent. on remittances foOr the 'Purchase of Maps, 
A.pparahls, Prizes, and Libraries was $6,860; being an increase of $342. 
3. The amount .provided for the sUP'Port of the Schools, by County Municipal Coun- 
cil AsseEs.ment, was $289,950; being an increase over 18,58 of $19,446. 
4. The amount of School Trustees Assessment during the year was $535,7004; being 
an increase of $49,131. 
5. The amount of Rate-bill Fees, imtPosed on Pupils attending the S.c'hools, v.-as 
$17ï,165; being an increase of $18,713; showing the decline of the Rate-bill, and the 
increase of the Free S.chool System. 
6. The total Receipts for all Commoon School purposes in Upper Canada, for 1859, 
were $1,309,820; being an increase of $'65,331 over the Recei:pt.s of last year. 
ï. T.he am-ount expended flor the pure-hase of Sichool SHes and the erection of School- 
houses in 1859 was $114,63ï; being a d,ecreaEe of $8,935. 
8. The amount expended for the Rents and Repairs of School-houses was $32,751; 
being a decrease oif $1,918. 
9. The amount expended for School Books, Stationery and Contingencies was 
$85,874; 'being a decrease of $ï,258. (Theee three are the only items in which there was 
any decrease in the Scho-ol Expendi-tureE). 
10. The amount ex'pended for :Maps, Apparatus, Prize and Library Books, was 
$17,45.6; being an increase of $3,314. 
11. The amount exvended :f-or the Salaries of Teachers was $859,324; being an 
increase of $81,708. A gratifying and noble increase under this head. 
12. The Total Expenditure on behalf of Common Schools in Upper Canada, for 
1859, w:as $1,110,045; being an increase of $66,910. 


II. TABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATIO
-PUPILS ATTE
DIè\G THE CO:\DIOX SCHOOLS. 


The S-chool po\pulation, a,ccording to the legal ReturnE, includes all Children from 
five to sixteen years of age; but the School population, having a legal right -to attend 
the Schools, includes all persons from 5 to 21 years of age. The pr-ovision of the Law 
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gIvmg the right to persons from 16 to 21 years. of age was pa.ssed after the enacting 
of the Law authorizing and defining the Re,turns of School population. 
1. The School po'pulation, (including only the Children from 5 to 16 years of age,) 
amountE, according to .the Returns, to 3'62,085; an increase of only 1,507. In tlhe 
Cities and Towns there is a decrease of School population reported amounting to 4,500. 
which cannot be correct. 
2. T.he number of Pupils attend'ing the Schools, from 5 to 16 years of age, is 
279,490; increase of 12,107. The number of Pupils -of other ages attending the Schools, 
is 22,102; decrease, 4,198. The whole number of ,Pupils attending the Schools, is 301,592; 
illicrease, 7,909. 
· 3. The number of Boys attend'ing the S.c-hools, is 165,688; increase, 5,055. The 
num-ber of Girls attending the S'chools is 135,904; increase, 2,85-4. A large proportion 
of Girls and Boys attend private S,c:hools, espe.cially in Oities, TOlwns and Villages. 
The same Table shOlws the number of Pupils in each of bhe various subjects taught 
in the School.s, and exhibits a gratifying increase of Pupils studying the higher subjects. 


III. TABLE C.
COl\nIOX SCHOOL TEACHERS, THEIR RELIGIOUS PERSUASIO:N, RA:NK, S.-\L-\.RIES. 


1. The whole number of Te-ac'hers employed d.ur,ing the year, was 4,235, increase, 33. 
'Dhe number of male Teachers employed wa-s 3,115, inCI ease 150. The number of female 
Teachers employed, was 1,120,-decrease 117. 
2. The Religious Persuasion of Teachers. The number of 
"eill'bers of the Church 
of England, is 747, increase, 85; of the Gh ur.c'h of 
ome, 460, increase, 20; Presbyterians 
of different kinds, 1,196, decrease, 63; Methodists of various kinds, 1,236, increase, 64; 
Baptists, 225, decrease, 15; Congregationalists, 87, increase, 10'; for the other persua.sions, 
see the Table, [in t:heA!p-pendix to the Journals of the House of Assembly.] 
3. As to the rank of Teaehers, it apjpears from the Table that there are 1,015 
TeacherE of the First Class; increase, 159; of the Second Class 2,130, decrease, 35; of the 
Third Class, 768, decrease, 115. It 'is gratifying to note s-o large a decrease in Third 
Class Teachers, and so respect-able an increase of t!he First Class, especially as the 
standard in the Programme of Examinations has been recently raised. It appears that 
heretofore, the County Boards, for the mOEt part, have licensed Third Class Teachers 
as a matter of course, on examination, the same as they have First and Second Class 
Teachers. This Is at variance with the Regulations, as I have taken occasion to remark 
during my recent visit to the several CountieE. A Third Class Certificate :should be 
limited to one School Se.ction, and to one year, (as provided in the prescribed f.orm of 
Certificate); and, t'herefore, should only be given on the s,pedal ap'plication of Trustees, to 
meet extreme cases. If -this object of Third Class Certificates be observed 'by the County 
Board, fewer o.f the-m will be applied for and given; and the fewer of tille'll given the 
better for the interestE of the Schools, as well as for the professional standing of 
Teachers. 
4. Teachers' Salaries. The lowest salary pæid to any Male Teacher is $80; and the 
highest salary is $1,40'0. The average sal-ary of Male Teachers, with Board, Is $186. 
increase, $6. The average salary of 
ale Teachers, without Board. i-s $45'6, increai.e $2. 
The average salary of Female Teachers, with Board, is $123; with-out !Board, $245
 
increase, $3 


IV. TABLE D.--ISCHOOLS, SCHOOL HOUSES, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL LECTURES, TIME OF 
KEEPING THE SCHOOL OPEN. 


1. The whole number of S
'hool Sedions is 4,354, increase 87. The 
lhole number of 
Schools reported as o,pen, is 3,953, increase, 87. The number of Sc'hool Sections, i,n which 
there are no Schools olPen, or fro:m /wlhic.h no Reports are rece-ived, is 398, decrease 3. 
2. The number of Free Schools is 2,315, in.erease, 3'79. The number of Schools 
reported ail part1y free, 1,498, decrease 162. The number of Schools in which a Rate- 
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bill of twenty-five cents per month is chaI'1ged to each Pupil, is 10,2. decrease, 12; in 
which a Rate-bill of less than twenty
five cents is charged, is 36, 'Ïncre9.se 23, not 
reported 2. These returns show the gradual and rapid advance of Free S-choolE; as 

he establishment of them is the annua} voluntary act of the Rate-payers in each School 
division. 
3. The total number of SoCIhool Houses reported is 3,944, increase, 250. Of these, 
368 are Brick, increase, 1,6; Stone, 313, increase, 69; Frame, 1;512, increase, 7; Log, 
1,669; increase, 9'6; not reported, 82. 
4. The number ,of S.chQOI Houses .built during the year is 146, 12 leEs than the 
number .built during the preceding year. Of these 146 School Houses built during the 
year, 50 were Log, 57 were Frame, 14 I\\lere Stone, and 24 were .Brick. 
5. The whole n um.ber of official School Visits reported, is 63,183, increase, 4,242; 
by Local Superintendents, 8,739, increase, 628; by Cle, rg'YiIll'en 5,626, increase, 1,266; 
by Municipal Counr!
lors, 1,99-5, increase, 16; by :\ía gh.trateE , 2,191, increase, lSG; 
y 
Judgi's and :\fembers o,f Parliament, 534-, increase 181; by Trustees-, 20,480, increase, 
2;0; by other person-s, 23,618, increase, 1,6'65. 
6. T'he w!hole number of S'chool Lectures del.ivered. is 3,104, increase, Hi. By Local 
Superintendents, 2,387, decrease, 2; 'by other :persons, 717, increase, 149. 
í. The number of School Ex'aminationE reported, is 6,8-5,6; the number of S.chools 
in which Prizes have been awarded and distributed for the encouragemen.t of Pupils, 710; 
number of Books distributed as Prizes, as per Table P, is 12,089. 
o Returns under these 
heads have been 'heretofore made. 
8. The average length of time the Schools are kept open is ten months and :fourteen 
days, increase, .two dan. This exceeds the average time the Schools are kept open in 
the State of Xew York by two months and twenty-four days. 


v. TABLE E.-RELIGIOUS EXERCISES, BIBLE, TEXT BOOKS-ApPARATUS USED IY THE SCHOOLS. 


1. It a'ppears that out oil 3,953 Schools reported, the daily Exercises of 2,059 are 
opened and closed with Prayer, an in-crease of 351; and the Bible, or 
ew Testament, 
is used in 2,68;, being an increase oil In. The use of the Sacred Scriptures, being the 
acknowledged 'birth-right of every in.habitant, young or old, in tlhis Country, it is not 
placed in the list of Text-'Books; aE its office 'is, not to be employed in teaching to read, 
but to teach th-ose who receive it the way to Heaven. Its use is not compuls.ory, as 
Goyernment has no more authority to cOlllpel the reading of the Scriptures than attend- 
ing Church. Everything in reference to Religious Exercises, and t'he reading of the 
Scriptures as part of them, appertains to the elected 111anagers of the S,chools, and the 
Parents and Guardians of the Children. The Council of Public lnetrucUon has recom- 
mended these Exerci-ses, and provided aid for their performance for those 'w,ho approve 
them; but it is not lawful to compel any Pupil to attend them, or to read any Religious 
Book, against the ,,'ishes o,f his, or her, 'Parents, or Guardians. The Law, therefore, 
ful1y recognizEs and protects the rights of conscience and supreme ,parental authority 
in all Religious matterE. 'Within these protective restrictions, it is gratifying to observe 
the gradual increase of those Christian Observances and Exercises in the Schools, whic.h 
indicate the growth and extensions of Religious principles and feeling in the Country. 
But these short and general Exerci-ses are no substitute for that direct and pract'icaI 
Religious InEtruction, whi-ch it is the duty of Parents and ,Pastors to provide for their 
Children, which is the most essential part of their education, and which it is not in 
the duty of the Common School :\laster to impart. 
2. This Table also shOlws that the Irish Xational Text Books are almost univers'ally 
used in the Sichools. For example, the Kational Readers are used in 3,816 Schools, and 
various other Readers in only 74 Schools. The Xati-onal Arithmetic is used in 3,618 
Schools, -and other Arithmetics are used in only 262. With few exceptions, the great 
object of having a unitform series of Text Books used in the Schools may be considered 
as accomplished. 
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3. The total number of :\faps used in the S.c'hools, is 16,31,; total number of Schools 
using ::\laps, 2,408, incr-ease 5; total nu.mber of Globes used in the S-c1hools is 774, increase, 
162: SChDOls using inackboards, 3,132, inc.rease, 237; etcetera. See Table for other par- 
tioulars, and Books used in the various subjects of study. 


VI. TABLE F.-ROMAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


The number Df Separate Schools reported, i-s 105, increase, 11. The amDunt of L
gis- 
lative Grant apportioned to these Schools is $7,753, døcrease, $í7í. The amount of 
Trustees' local Assessment, or Hate, $12,931, increase, $5,859. The am-ount of IDeal 
s11obscripU.ons, is $9,867, decrease, $2,651. The total amount re-ceived, $30,;:;,63, increase, 
$2,357. Amount paid to Teachers, $23,003, increase, $6,271. Am-ount paid for )Ia,ps, 
Apparatus, and Prizes, $352, increase, $57. Amount paid for building and other pur- 
poses, $7,207, decrease, $3,9,2. Number of Pupils reported in the Schools, 12,994. 
increase, 2,0'69. FDr Dther particulars see the Table. 


VII. TABLE G.-THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, THEIR RECEIPTS, EXPE:'\DITURES. PUPILS. 


1. Receipts.-'The amount a.p,portiDned- .from the Legislative Grant, i-s $32,117, in,crease, 
$1,735. The amount apportioned for Ml3.ps, Apparatus, Prizes, and Li'brarie-s, $685, 
increase, $164. The amount received from Fees of Pup'ils. $19,5-41, increase, $2,164. The 
a:mount of Municipal Grants, $18,128; increase, $6,5,.3. Amount received from former 
years' balances and other sources, $9,828, increase, '$160. Total Receipts for Grammar 
School purposes, $80,300,-increase, $10,79-9. 


2. Expenditw'es.-Amount paid for Masters' Bala-ries, $61,5-64, increase. $8,62-1. 
Amount paid !for Apparatus, Prizes, and Libraries, $1,706, increase, $178. Amount paid 
for Building, Rent and Repairs, ,$7,930, increase, $5,062, 'The amount paid for contin- 
gencies, .Book,s, etcetera, $3,649, decrease, $6í6. T.he total eXlpenditures for Grammar 
School purposes is $74,850; increa-se, $13,188, ,balance at the end Df the year, $5,450, 
decrease, $2,389. 
3. 'The total number o;f Grammar Schools in 1859 is 81, increase, 6. 
4. Pupils.-The total number of Pupils, is 4,381, decrease, ,8. The number of Pupils 
"lb.ose Parents reside in -t'he City, Town, or Village, of the Grammar 
C'hool, is 3,149. 
T'he num.ber of Pupils whose Parents n:side -out o.f Town, but in the County of the 
Grammar School, 96,9. Number of Pupils whose Parents reside out Df t.he County of the 
Grammar School to' whie-h they send their Children, 263. For some other details, see the 
Table. 


VIII. TABLE I.-NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF I
STRUCTIOS. 


The number of Pupils in Latin, is 2,219, increase, 495; in Greek, 488, increase, 110; 
in French, 1,178, 'Íncrease, 327. The Ta'ble shows a very encouraging increase in the 
higher subjetCts taught in the Seho.o.1s. 


IX. TABLE K.-TEXT BOOKS L"SED I
 TIll: SCHOOT S, 


It appears that the .Bi,ble, or Testament, is read in 
5 Schools, increa.se, 5. J:4'or 
he 
Text Book-s used, -see the Table; from which it ap'pears that there is less uniformity 
in the Grammars used, than in t.he Common Schools, although there is an increase in 
the use of the :best Text Books. 


X. TABLE L.--JVIASTERS. THEIR SALARIES, SCHOOL HOUSES. :\IISCELLA:\EOUS IXFORl\IATIO
. 


1. The total number of Masters employ,ed in the S,chools during the year, is 121. 
The number of Scho-ols in iwhich the Head Master has been c'hanged, 25; the number 
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ap-p.ointed under the old Law, 9. The number of Head )Ilasten who have graduated is 50, 
of whom 29 are graduates of Canadian University Colleges, 16 of English and S.cotch 
Universities, 4 of American "Gniversities, 1 of another Univ-ersity. Twenty teach under 
the authority of Provincial Certificates. 


2. Religious PerSllasion.-The fOllowing is the classification of the Reli.gious belie! 
of the Masters of the Grammar S,chooIE, as reported. Church of England, 44; Presby- 
terian, 4-6; Methodist, 9; Baptist, 4; Congregational, 2; Roman Catholic, 1; not 
stated, 14. 


3. Salaries.-The T8Ible shows -t'he salary paid to eac.h :\Iaster. It appears upon the 
w.hole that the average of salaries of Head Masters is $725; and of Assistant MasterE,. 
$399. 


4. School Houses.-33 are of Brick, 17 Stone, 30 Frame; the tenure is, 59 freehold, 
6 leased, 13 rented, 2 not reported. 


5. Miscellaneous.-It appears that the daily Exercises of 66 of the S.chools are opened 
and closed with Prayer, increaEe, 10; 42 are united ,vith Common Schools, 14 being 
)leteorolo-gi'cal Stations; that, in the Slc-hools there are 1,062 
Iaps and 105 Globes. 
80 Schools use Blackboards, 23 have complete sets o! Apparatus, and 12 have part sets 
16 Magic Lanterns are used. 
The number of Pupils prepared for matriculation in University Colleges was 4,6. 
The Report of the Grammar School Inspectors will be found (on pages 91-97 of the 
Fourteenth Volume of the Documentary History). For the opinions expressed in those 
Reports the Authors alone are responsible. 


XI. TABLE :\L-NoR
IAL AXD ::\10DEL SCHOOLS.-OPERATIOXS OF THE SCHOOLS DURING 1859. 


The )Iodel Sehools .are appendages o.f the Xormal S.ch 00 I, they furnishing a School 
of Practice for the Teachers-in-training in the !\ormal School, as well as an example 
for the furnishing, organizing, teaching, and .governing of Common Schools. There is 
a Boys' and Girls' ::\Iodel School, and the attendance at æ.ch is limited to 150 Pupils. 
They ,are under the immediate management of Teachers who have .been trained in the 
Normal School, are overseen by the ::\Iasters of the 
ormal S.chool, and are conducted 
with the greatest efficiency. The Teachers-in-training in the Kormal School, being divided 
into classes, act as Observers and ::\lonitors during a certain number oJ hours each 
week in the Model Schools. 
The Normal School itself is conducted 'with unabated, and, I think, with increased 
zeal and efficiency. There is every reaEon to congratulate t-he Country on the existence 
and operation of so noble an Institution. The difference between this Institution and 
similar Institutions in neighboring Countries is its professional and .practical char
ter. 
In most Normal S.chools, the various subjects of an English education are diligently 
taught, ,as Euch subjects are studied and taught in Text-books; but, in our Normal 
School, the Master seldom uses a Text-Book in a Class, although the teaching is by 
Lecture, accompanied by constant Examination and Exercises, and is based upon the 
Text-Books; and the Students, or Teache
s-in-training, are taught, and are themselves 
exercised in the teaehing of those subjectE in t-he Model S.chools. Our Normal S,chool, 
therefore, is a School for the practical training of Teaehers to te8lch all the subjects 
studied by them in the Normal School, rather than for the mere teaching of subjects 
which the Stud-ents had not at all, or thoroughly, studied before coming to t-he Normal 
School. 
-The year is divided into two Sessions of five months each. The number of Students, 
or Teachers-in-training, admitted into t'he Normal School during the first SeEsion oJ 
last year, was 183; .the number admitted during the second Session, (the standard of 
qualification .for admission having been raised,) 158. Not more than 150 can be taught 
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to advantage at .one time. The object of ralslDg the standard of qualification for 
adm'i.ssion to the Normal School was to reduce the number attending within manageable 
limits, as also to elevate and increase the qualifications of the Teachers trained in the 
Sc'hool. The numiber of Teachers to whom Pr.ovincial Certificates were alwlarded, on a 
lengt'hened paver examination at the end of the first Soe-ssion of last year, was 87, at 
the end of t'he second Session, 9,4. 
It has been objected to that the num.ber of Normal Sch.ool Teachers teaching in 
u'pper Canada bears a small proportion to the number taught in the Normal School. 
This objection has been made in past years, but I have hitherto t'hoUlg'ht it not w.orth 
noticing, as I was satisfied it was founde,d to a great extent in error, and thlat a few 
words of explanation 'would at any time rem.ove it altogether. i1 now offer the following 
remarks in reply to it. 
1. The same declaration of the intention to teach, and of attending the Normal 
School, with a view of becoming better qualified for the profession of a Teacher, is 
required from every Student admitted' ,to t'he Normal S.ehool,-1.he same as is requirerl 
for admission in the :Normal Slc'hools in the State of New York and in other States; 
and, it is believed, Persons change their pur,suit-s more there than here. 
2. The teaching and ex,erdses in the Normal S.chool are of such a practical and pro- 
fessional .character as to offer the least possi-ble inducements to any to attend except 
those w'l1o are or who purpose to become Teachers. 
3. Out of the w'hole number of 2,804 Students who have been admitted to the Normal 
School since its establishmen( including 715 entries for the second SeEsion by the same 
Students, 1,468, or more than halt or them, had been Teachers before entering the Normal 
School. Tihis proportion of Teachers attending the Normal School is, I believe, altogether 
unequalled in any of the neighboring States, and evinces beyond question the prevailing 
motive of -those w'ho seek its advantages. 
4. No Normal Sehool CerUficates were iSEued d.uring the first eight Sessions of the 
Normal School. All the Tea,chers who were trained during that period, and who have 
since taug;ht S.chool, have taught under the authority of County 'Board Certificates; as 
also have all of those who have attended the Normal S,chool sin.ce 1852, but who have 
not attained Provincial N()rmal S.chool Certificates, which is the case, on an average, 
with about one-half of t'he Students that enter the Søhoo.l. The wlhole of these classes 
of Teachers are teaching under the authority of County Board Certificates, and are 
returned as Euch. To these must be added those who formerly received Third Class 
Normal School Certifi.cates, 44 in number, and whose Certlficates expired' in one year; 
also, many of the 707 w'ho received Second Class Certificates, 48 of which ex'pired 
before 1859, and many of the Teachers holding them have gone before the County Boards 
and obtained First Class County Certificates, such Certificates jplacing them in the 
First Class of Teachers in the County, with the additional advantage of having attended 
the NOl'illIal School. 
5. The total number of Provincial Normal S.chool Certificates issued, up to December, 
1858, was 1,058, out of 2,8014 Students who have attended the Kormal School, including 
in this number 715 entries for a second Session by the same Students. Of these 1,0.58 
Certificates, 44 Third Class Gertificates and 203 Sec.ond Class Certificates expired, or 
had been renewed be-fore November, 18'59, besides the many 'Teachers holding Second 
Class Normal Sochool Certificates, who have applied to the County Boards and obtained 
:IDirst Class County Certificates. Besides, 50-1 of the 1,058 Provincial Certi:ficates have 
been given to Females, whose obligation to teach does not extend beyond the period 
of their marriage. It is also to be remarked, that 94 of these Certifi-cates were giv,en 
in December, 1859, and only 11 of the Students to whom they were granted were avail- 
able as Teachers during the first half of 1859, leaving 83 not available for any part of 
that year. The number of Provincial Certificates in force for 1859, without making 
any allowance for d.eaths, remtOvals, marriages of Female Tear-hers, and Teachers holding 
Second Class Provincial Normal S,chool CertifiCiates 'Wlb.o have applied for, and obtained, 
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First Class County Board CertificatEs, is- 728. Of these, 302 are First Class Provincial 
Certificates. 
6. The only data we have of the number of Teachers under the authority of 
ormal 
School Certificates, are the returns of Local Superintendents. These returns, in Table 
C, Etate the number to be 389, more than half t.he number of Provincial 
ormal School 
Certificates in force in 1859, without making any reduction from the various causes 
above mentioned, and without taking into account the large number of Teachers who 
have attended the 
ormal School, but w.ho are tea.ching under the authority of Certifi- 
cat
 from County Boards. I think nothing more than these facts- is required in answer 
to the olbjection referred to. 


XII. TABLE 
.-OXTARIO EDUCATIO
AL L
STIT{TTIO
S.
ApPROXDIATE INFOR
IATION. 


The information in this Table has been gleaned from different sources, some more 
and others less re-cent and fuB; there beoing '110 law in Upper Canada .to secure periodical 
and annual ReturnE of information to this Department, as in Lower Canada, fro.m any 
other Institutions than the Grammar and Common S,chools. But the information Ï"I1 this 
Table, though only an approximation to 1\\1hat is to be desired, gives a tolerable idea of 
what is done in our Colleges and Academies. 


XIII. TABLE O.-THE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


This Table presents a statistical view of the Library braneh of t'he Public School 
System and of the number of Libraries of various kinds throughout the Country. The 
amount ex'pended for Libraries seemE to have reached its lowest point during the 
depressing year of 1858; and, although the money expended in the purchase .of Libraries 
in 1859 is not large, yet it is in advance of 1858 under every head. The amount 
expended for free Public LibrariEs in 1859 was $5,805, being an increase of nearly one- 
third, or $1,822. The number of Libraries established was 47, containing 9,30.8 Volumes. 
The whole number of ,Libraries est'3Jblished iE 354. The 
'hole amount expended for 
their establis.hment is $-19,518; and the numbEr of Volum
 contained in them is 177,586. 
Very much remains in this branch of the System of Public Instruction to be done; but, 
it is worthy to remark, that not a month has elapsed during the five years since its 
establishment, rw'ithout more, or lEES, Books having been sent out; as may be seen in 
statement :-.IUiIllber 2, of T.a,ble O. The Table shows the kinds of 'Books selected 
for the most Ipart by the parties establishing them, and sent out, to Ihave been as follows:- 
History, 31,100 Volumes; Zoology, 12,680; Katural Phenomena, 5,024; Physical Science, 
3,938; Geology and )Iineralogy, 1,530; Xatural Philosophy, 3,0:28; Chemistry, 1.273; 
Agricultural ChemiEtry, 705; Agriculture, 7,6,90; Manufla-cturers, 7,562; Literature, 
17,519; Travels, 13,191; Biograp'hy, 19,53,9; Practical Life (Tales and Stories,) 48,528; 
Teachers' Library, 1,969. 
2. The number of Sunday School Li,braries, accoræing to the Returns, is 1,684, being 
an increase during the year of 61. The number of Volumes in these Libraries is 271,5007, 
!being an increase of 17,018 Volumes. 
3. The number of Public Libraries reported is 334, being an increase of 17. The 
number of Volumes contained in them is reported to be 118,556, being an increase of 
7,917. The number of free Co.mmon School LibrarieE as reported is 354, increase 47. 
The number of Volumes contained in them, as per report, is. 177,58 1 6. 


XIV. TABLE P.-:MAPS, GLOBES, A
D VARIOCS ARTICLES OF SCHOOL ApPARATUS. 


1. This Table presents a statistical view of the School :Maps and A1)p.aratus branc1:t 
of the School System, and shows a small increase under the Iheads or the more important, 
and most used articles of, School requisites, as M.aps, and a small decrease under more 
expensive and less used articles, su
h as Globes, etcetera. The amount expended for 
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these purposes Vias $11,90'5, being an in
rease of $94. The number of 11aps of t,he World 
sent out w,a
 204, increase, 73; of Europe 261, increase, 34; Classical 1Iaps, li3, increase, 
30, etcetera. 
The wh.ole sum expended for :\laps and ot'her articles of S.chool 'kpp'aratus, as per 
the T3Ible P, during the five years of the existence of this branch of the Department, 
is $55,809; the whole number .of :\laps and Oharts sent out is 12,014, besides 68,6 Globes, 
85 complete sets of Apparatus, 58 Orreries, 69 TeIlurians, and 3,90.9 other artkles of 
School Apparatus, not including sheets of Object and Tablet Lessons, of which the 
number is no less than 68,589. 
3. There yet remains .to be n.oticed, in connExiou with this Table, the number of 
Volumes ap.plied for and sent out as Prize Books. The number of Volumes is 12,089. 
being an increase of 4,044 Volumes. This branch of the Department has been in 
operation only three years. In 1857, there was sent out for Prize Books only 2,557 
volumes; in 1858, 8,0'45; in 1859, 12,0.8,g; total, 22,691 volumes. 


xv. TABLE Q.-SUPERANNUATED CmDloN SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The amount of the Parliamentary Grant is $4,0'0'0. The numlber of worn-out Teachers 
receiving aid from this fund is 181, an increase of only one over the deaths during the 
year. The number of Recipients will now begin to decrease, as no new applications will 
be received, except from those who have subscribed to the Fund since 1854, and their 
number is small. From the a;bstract of this Table, it appears that of the 181 worn-out 
Teachers admitted as Claimants upon the Fund, 21 have died; the average period of 
service of those who remain is 21%, years, and their average age in 1859 was 65 years 


XVI. TABLE R.-DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT, SUMS RAISED A
 AN EQUIVALENT 
THERETO, AND ALSO RAISED BY TRUSTEES, ETCETERA. 


This is a Talble which has only been 'given in the Reports of late years,. Like the 
.other Tables. it has been compiled by the proper Officers with the utmost care, from 
the records of the Department, and exhibits the distribution of all moneys granted 
by the Legislature .for both Grammar and Common School purposes, together with the 
sums raised by Municipalities as equivalents thereto, and other moneys raised from local 
sources. This Ta'ble shOws how much each County, (not specifying the Township,) City, 
Town. and Incorporated Village has received, directly and indirectly, for all School 
purposes, -during the year 1859. from the Legislative School Grant, and how much it 
has raised as an equivalent in return. It will be seen that there is an aggregate 
increase under every head except one, and that is in the amount granted and paid 
in aid of Poor Schools, in which there is a decrease of $321. This Table shows that the 
total amount provided by the Legislature for all Grammar and Common School purposes 
in 1859 was $224,496, being an increase of $31,786; that the total amount provided by 
the people from local sources, was $1,205,808, being an increase of $5-0,104; that the 
grand total of moneys provided from all sources was $1,430,304, being an increase of 
$81,891 over the sums provided in 1858. For the details I refer to the Table. 


XVII. TABLE S.-EDUCATIONAL SUJl.flIfARY FOR THE YEAR 1859. 


This Tab-Ie presents at one view the number of Educational Institutions .of every 
description, (so far as the Returns of them eould be obtained), and the number of 
Pupils attending them, and the amount expended for their support. in each County 
in Upper Canada. The total number of Educational Institutions of every description 
in Upper Canada reported was 4,372, increase, 114; the total amount expended in 
support of these Institutions, was $1,389,582; adding balances on hand, the total amount 
availa;ble was $1,594.807, being an increase of $83,791. But the total number of 
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Pupils returned as attending the Common and Grammar Schools. was 305,973, increase, 
7,831; and a small decrease of 1
2 Students and Pupils attending other Institutions, 
exclusive of the Norm.al and Model Schools. The aggregate amount available for the 
support of the Common, Grammar, and Normal ,schools, Superannuated Teachers, 
etcetera, (not including other Educational Institutions), during the year, was $1,430,304 
-being an increase of of $86',013; thus showing a decrease of $2,222 in the amount 
expended in the support of other Institutions. , 


XVIII. TABLE T.--->GFXERAL SrATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRFSS OF EDUCATION IN 
UPPER CAXADA, FRO
I 1842 TO 1859 INCLUSIVE. 


This brief but most comprehensive and important Table presents a statistical view, 
(as far as Returns can have been obtained), of all that has been done In connection with 
every branch, and all the Institutions, of Education in Upper Canada during eighteen 
) ears. Returns under all the heads mentioned do not go further back than 1850. Take 
then a period of ten years, from 1850 to 1859, inclusive, the following are some of the 
Iresults in reference to Grammar and Common Schools. 


1. Grammar Schools.-The number of Grammar Schools in 1850, was 57; in 1859 it 
was 81. The number of Pupils attending the Grammar Schools in 1850, was 2.070; in 
1859, it was 4,381, though many hundred were excluded from the Grammar Schools in 
1854 by the Regulations which required an Entrance Examination, increased attendance 
in 1859 over 1850, 2,311. As the present Grammar School Law did not go into operation 
until 1854, no Returns of the amount provided for the Salaries of Grammar School 
Masters exist earlier than 1855. The amount provided for the Salaries of Masters 
in 1855 was $46,255; the amount provided for the same purpose in 1859 was $61,564. 


2. Common Schools.-The number of Common Schools in 1850 was, 3,059; the number 
in 1859, was 3,953, total increase, 894. The number of Free Schools in 1850 was 252; 
the number in 1859 was 2,31
, ,total increase in Ithe ten years, 2,0-63. 
3. The whole number of Pupils attending the Common Schools in 1850, was 151,891; 
the number of pupils attending them in 1859, was 301,592, increase of 1859 over 1850, 
149,701. 
4. The total amount paid for Salaries of Common School Teachers in 1850, was 
$333,716; the amount paid for the same purpose in 1859, was $859,325, increase of 
18'59 over 1850, $505,609. 
 
5. The amount expended for the building and furnishing of School-houses, Libraries, 
Apparatus, etcetera, in 1850, was $56,756; the amount expended for these purposes in 
18
9, was $250,721, increase of 1859 over 1850, was $193,96'5. 
6. The total amount expended for all the Common School purposes in 1850, was 
$410,472; the total amount expended for these purposes in 1859 was $1,110,046, the 
increase of 1859 over 1850, $699,574. 
7. Two remarks may be made in reference to the foregoing StatIstics and others 
contained in the Table referred to. The firnt remark is, that little more than one-tenth 
of the sums of money mentioned have been provided 'by the Legislature from Endowments 
and Grants. The Legislature imposes no tax for any educational purpose. All the rest 
of the large sums mentioned are provided by voluntary local taxation, and other exer- 
tions in each :\Iunicipality. 
The second remark is, that the above Statements refer entirely to amounts of money 
provided and expended for School purposes, and the number of Pupils attending the 
Schools, not taking into account at all the improvements which have been effected in 
the School-houses and their Furniture, in the 'character and qualifications of School 
Teachers, in the Text-books, Apparatus, Discipline, and Teaching of the Schools, the 
establishment of School Libraries, and other agencies and facilities for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge. 
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XIX. EXTR.ACTS FRO:\I THE REl\IARKS AC(,"'{):\IPAXYING THE STATISTICAL REPORTS OF LOCAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS AXD BOARDS OF SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


In e.ach of my p.rece.ding Reports I ha-ve given copious extracts from the remarks 
accompanying these local reports, as furnishing a practical and varied exposition of 
the actual working of the School System, and presenting a life-like picture of the 
feelings and doings of the people themselves, in their efforts to educate their Children. 
I had prepared and g10t transcribed for the preISs extracts from 167 of these local 
RepoI'its as an Appendix to my preseIlJt Annual Report, when I rE
eived an intimation 
that it was the wish of the Printing Committee of the Legislative Assembly that I 
would omit the extracts from the local Reports and all other documents -and papers in 
the Appendix not essential to the exhibition of the general results of the operations 
of the School System, as it was the desire of the Legislature to reduce the expenses of 
printing as much as possible. Under these circumstances, I felt myself reluctantly 
compelled to omit all extracts of the kind referred to, and several other Documents and 
Papers which I had intended to insert in the Appendix to this Report. It has been 
thought that, as the School System has now be-come firmly established and generally 
understood, such extracts and returns of Townships, as well as Counties, once in 
five years, limiting, the intervening four Annual Reports, (like the present), to returns 
for thE, Counties, Citie.s and Towns, would be most economical and satLsfac:tory. The 
Report for 1860, (the next Report) will be the third of the quintennial Reports, and will 
be as comprehensive and complete in its details and expositions as possible. 


xx. THE MODEL GBA:\e\IAR SCHOOL. 


The :Model Grammar School is intended to accomplish the same objects in regard 
to the Grammar School instruction of the Country, .that the Normal and Model Schools 
are intended to accomplish in regard to Common School instruction, to improve the 
Furniture, Organization, Discipline and Teaching of the Sch{)ols by presenting a proper 
model, and .to train Masters for their important and noble work. Up to the present 
time no Normal Class has !been established in the Model Grammar School. This will 
probably be done at the beginning of the year. But, as a model, it has fully met our 
exp, ectati<>ns and has already exerted a salutary inf1uence upon many Grammar 
Schools, the l\Iasters of which have paid visits, and in some instances, visits of many 
days, to the Model Grammar School, and have applied the results of their observations 
and inquiries to the improvement of their own Schools. The intermediate Schools of the 
Country,-the Schools intervening between the .common Schools and Colleges,-requ!r
 
the special aid of the Legislature to provide for their proper accommodation and support, 
and special attention for the improvement of the Organization, Discipline and Modes of 
teaching in many of them. The l\Iodel Grammar School furnishes a standard example 
for that purpose, while :t will, I think, soon be able to accomplish all the purposes of 
a No,rmal School for the training of Teachers for the County Grammar Schools. 


XXI. THE EDUCATIO
AL MUSEUM. 


Xothing is more important than that an Establishment designed especially to be the 
Institution of the People at large-to provide for them Teachers, Apparatus, Libraries, 
and every possible agency of instruction,-1S'hould, in all its partE and appendages, be 
such as the people can oontemplate with respect and satisfaction, and visit with pleasure 
and profit. While the Schools have been so established, and are so conducted as to leave 
nothing to be desired in regard to their character and efficiency, the aceompanying 
agency of an Educational :Museum, for the agreeable and substantial improvement 
of all classes of Students and Pupils, and for the useful entertainment of numerous 
Visitors from various parts of the Country, as well as many from abroad, has been 
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rendered as attractive and complete as the limited means provided would permit. Such 
are the objects of our Educational Museum. 
This Educational l\Iuseum is founded after the example of what is being done by 
the Imperial Government as part of the System of Popular Education,-regarding the 
indirect, as scarcely secondary to the direct, means of training the minds and forming 
the taste and character of the people. It consists of a collection of School Apparatus 
for Common and Grammar Schools, of l\Iodels of Agricultural and other Implements, 
of specimens of the :Katural History of the Country, Casts of Antique and Modern 
Statues and Busts, etcetera, selected from the principal Museums of Europe, including 
Busts of some of the most celebrated characters in English and French History; also, 
copies of some of the works of the Great Masters of the Dutch, Flemish, Spanish, and 
especially of the Italian Schools of Painting. These objects of Art are labelled, for the 
information of those who are not familiar with the originals, but a Descriptive His- 
torical Catalogue of them is in course of preparation. In the evidence given before 
the Select Committee of the British House of C<>mmons, it is justly stated, "that the 
object of a National Gallery is to improve the Public taste, and to afford a more 
refined description o.f enjoyment to the mass of the people;" and the opinion is, at 
the same time, strongly expressed that as, "people of taste going to Italy constantly 
bring home beautiful modern copies of beautiful origÏ'nals," it Is desirable, even in 
England, that those who have not the opportunity, or means, of travelling abroad, 
should be enabled to see, In the form of an accurate copy, some of the celebrated works 
of Raffaelle and other great l\Iasters; an object no less desirable in Canada than in 
England. What has been thus far done in this bra'llch of Public Instruction is in part 
the result of a small annual sum which, by the Hberality of the J...egislature, has been 
placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Education, out of the Upper 
Canada share of School Grants, for the purpose of improving School Architecture and 
Appliances, and to promote Arts, Science, and Literature by means of Models, Objects 
and Publications, collectf'd in a Museum in connection with this Department.. 
The more extensive Educational Museum at South Kensington, London, estalblished 
at a great expense by the Committee of Her Majesty's Privy Council of Education, 
appears, from sucçessive Reports, to be exerting a very salutary influence, while the 
School of Art connected with it imparts instruction to hundreds in Drawing, Painting, 
:l\1odelling, etcetera. A large portion of the contents of our Musf'um has been procured 
with a view to the Sch<>ol of Art and Design, which has not yet ibeen established, 
although the preparations for it are completed. But the :\Iuseum has been found a 
valuable auxiliary to the Schools; the number of Visitors from all parts of the Country, 
as well as from albroad, has greatly increased during the }
ar, although consideral1ìe 
in numbers before; many have repeated their visits again and again; and, I believe, 
the influence of the 
luseum quite corresponds with what is said of the Educational 
Museum in London. 


XXII. GEXERAL REMARKS. 


1. Comparison of our School Statistics with those of the State of New York. 


Having presented a statistical view of the state and progress of our School System 
In its various !branches, it will enable the Reader of this Report to form a more 
accurate estimate of the doings of our people and the advancement of the Schools, and 
the character of our School Law, if I present a comparison in these respects between 
Upper Canada and the State of New York, where the Country is much older and more 
wealthy, and the School System much longer established. That State has also be
n 


*Thls 1\fuc:eum would have been more attractive had not so many intere!'>ting articles in 
it been gratuitously distributed in 1881 to the various Public Institutions in the Province. 
See Appendix to the XIIth Chapter of the T"-elfth Volume of the Documentai"Y History. 
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l()ng famed for its Common School System, and was the source whence many of the 
provisions of our School Laws have heretofore 'been borrowed. 
The population of New York is a little more than three times that of Upper 
Canada. Our populatioTI, according to the last Census of 1852, was 952,004; the popula- 
ti.on of New York State, acc.ording to its last census, taken in 1850, was 3,{)97,394. 
Assuming, therefore, that the population in each Country has advanced in the same 
ratio, (although I think it has been greater in the State of New York), our population 
must be oonsideræbly less than one-third that of the State .of New York. But, assuming 
that the population of the State of New York is no more than three times that of 
UppeT Canada, .our School ,Statistics sh.ould ,be one-third of their's, in .orrner to be 
equal to them in proportion to population. I have ly:ing befoT,e me the last Report 
of the New York State Superintendent .of Public Instructi.on,-extendi-ng from the 
30th September, 1858, to the 30th September, 1859,
nly three months earlier than 
the period of my present Rep.ort. 
1. The average time of keeping !:>fen the Schools in the state of New York in 
1859, was seven. and two-thkd months; the average time of keeping open the School 
in Upper Canada for the same year was 10 months. 
2. In the State .of New York the number .of Pupils in the Common SchooLs in 1859, 
was 851,533; the number of Pupils attending the Common Schools in Upper Canada, 
for the same year, was 301,592,-being m.ore in proportion to the population than in 
the State of New York. 
3. The sum paid for the Salaries of Teachers in the State of New York in 1859, 
was $2,443,184; the sum expended in Upper Canada for the same purpose, for the same 
year, was 
859,325, more than one-third that of the State of New York. 
4. The amount expended for School Houses, Repairs, etcetera, in the State of New 
York, in 1859, was $742,292; the amount expended for the same purpose in Upper 
Canada, the same year. was $250,725-more than one-third that of the State of New 
York. 
5. But in regard to School Libraries and School Apparatus, the expenditures in the 
State of New York are in advance of those in Upper Canada. For School Libraries, the 
expenditure in the State of New York was, in Cities, $9,583; in rural d,istricts, $28,778- 
total, $38,261. The amount expended for School Libraries in both Town and Country 
in Upper Canada was $5,80,5-not quite one-sixt'h that of .the Sitate of New York. Since 
writing the above I find that nothing has been provided from local sources for Libraries 
in the State of Xew York,-that by the law of that State the" .sum of $55,000 is dis- 
tributed annually to the several School Districts of the State for the purchase of Bool{s 
for District Libraries." Such has been the system of Libraries established there, ann 
such the mode of distributing the Library Fund, that, (as the Report states). "from 
1,604,210 Volumes reported in 1853, they had fallen in number to 1,360,507 in October, 
1859-a decre.ase of 243,70-3 volumes, notwithstanding the annual State expenditure to 
sustain the Libraries.. The State Superintendent goes on to remark as follows:- 


II The value of the property involved, as well as the annual division of a large sum 
to a purpose conceded to be productive of little beneficial effect, recommend this subject 
to the attention of the Legislature. Should it be deemed expedient to authorize the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, out of the Library money, to furnish e.ach District 
with a properly adjusted School Register, it would secure greater practical benefit than 
is now attained from the whole annual expenditure for Library purposes." 


These facts and remarks are very extraordinary and much to be regretted. The 
whole error and failure has originated in a wrong method of establishing Libraries, and 
of apportioning the money provided for that purpose. In Upper Canada a properlY 


.The faUure of the New York State System of Libraries is referred to at length on pages 
292 and 313 of the Thirteenth Volume of the Documentary History. 
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adjusted School Register is, and has been for some years, provided for each School, and 
Library money is only apportioned as applied for, and on consideration of an equal con- 
tribution being made from local sources, and for Books mentioned in a carefully selected 
Catalogue. 
For School Apparatus, the expenditures in the State of New York were, in Cities, 
$111,118; the rural Districts, $6,846; the "expenditures in Upper Canada for School 
Apparatus, in both Town and Country, $11,905-about one-tenth that of the State of 
New York In the aggregate, but clearly in advance of that State in rural Districts. 
6. The expenditures for all Common School purposes in the State of New York, in 
1859, were $3,323,803; the expenditures in Upper Canada for all Common School pur- 
poses were $1,110,046-still a little more than one-third that of the State of New York, 
notwithstanding the large number of populous and wealthy Cities in that State. 
7. The New York State Superintendent gives a Table showing the number of Pupils 
in attendance at the Common Schools from 1849 to 1859, and remarks: "It will be seen 
from the Table above given that the attendance of Pupils during the last year, (1859), 
was 92,702 more than it was ten years ago." The number of Pupils in attendance at 
our Common Schools in 1849 was 138,465; the attendance in 1859 was 301,592. The 
attendance of Pupils in our Common Schools in 1859 was 163,127 more than it was tl?n 
years ago. 
8. The New York State Superintendent states the population of School age, or 
number of persons between the ages of 4 and 21 years, to be, in the Cities, 378,054, 
while only 25û,908 are reported as attending the Common Schools; but as the reports in 
regard to the number of Private Schools and the Pupils attending them in Cities are 
defective, no estimate or conjecture is given as to the number not attending any School. 
In regard to the rural Districts, the Superintendent remarks: .. Assuming the correct- 
ness of the enumeration and report of attendance at School in rural Districts, it appears 
that of the 894,432 persons of School age reported, 600,625 attended School during the 
last year for a longer, or shorter, period." The number of Pupils in attendance upon 
"the Academies of the State," (none of which are established by the State, but nearly 
all are Denominational, although receiving aid from the State), "during the last 
reported year was over 36,000. If we assume the Private Schools, outside of the Cities, 
to have taught 50,OOÛ, it would leave about 200.,0.00 persons between the ages of 4 and 
21, in rural Districts, not in attendance at Schools." In Upper Canada the reporte-I 
i'>opulation of School age was 362,085; the reported attendance of the Common Schools 
"'
s 301,592, leaving 60,493 as not reported in attendance at any Common School; but 
tnis number includes the 4,381 Grammar School Pupils, and many others who may be, 
and doubtless are, attending Private Schools, of which no complete Returns have been 
made. The whole number of children in Upper Canada reported as not attending any 
School whatever, in 1859, was 46,803. Yet such non-attendance at School, mitigate it 
as we may, and although far less in proportion than that of the State of New York, is 
painful and startling, and ought to prompt to exertion until the attendance at the Schools 
shall reasonably equal the School population.. 
9. Another point of comparison between the state and progress of the School Systems 
in the State of New York and in Upper Canada may be noted in the accuracy and com- 
pleteness of the School Returns. Each of our Schools being provided with a proper 
Register, on the Semi-annual Returns of the daily and average attendance of Pupils 
depend the Semi-annual Apportionment and payment of the School Fund, and the false 
keeping of which is- followed by punishment, and the non-keeping of these Registers 
involves the loss of the School Fund to the School Section, we have the best guarantee 
for the accuracy and completeness of Trustees' School Returns, ,as we have for the sub- 
stantial correctness of other local Returns,-the form of which is furnished by the 


.The subject of non-attendance at the Schools was brought before the Grand .Juries of 
Toronto durIng thIs and last year. See Chapter 1, pages 1-7 of the Fifteenth Volume of the 
Documentary History. 
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Department to every local School Superintendent for distribution to the Schools. The 
Accounts and Returns which Trustees have to make to their constituents at the Annual 
Meetings, and to the Local Superintendent, as a means of getting the School money 
apportioned and paid to their order, and the Returns required from Local Superin- 
tendents and Municipal Clerks, as the basis and conditions of apportioning and paying 
School money to their Municipality by the Education Department, ensure correctness 
in keeping these Accounts, and accuracy in making the necessary Returns. 
10. Another point of comparison relates to the principle of distributing School 
moneys to the several School districts or Sections. In New York it is distributed 
according to the number of residents of School age, (a principle of distribution which 
some parties would wish to restore in Canada); with us the School money is appor- 
tioned to the Schools in Counties and Townships, Cities and Towns, according to average 
attendance of each half-year,-including both the length of time and the daily attend- 
ance during each half-year. This is the chief reason why our Schools are kept open 
ten months on an average, while in the State of Kew York they are kept open but eight 
months of the year; and this is a chief reason also of the larger, as well as more 
regular, attendance at our Schools in the rural Districts, as the principle does not apply 
to each School separately in Cities and Towns, (all the Schools in each City, or Town, 
being under the management of one Board of School Trustees), as it does to each ScholJl 
in the Townships. The fOllowing remarks of the New York State Superintendent on 
this important subject attest the superiority of the method adopted in Upper Canada 
for the distribution of the School Fund, and are calculated to remove any objections 
which may be entertained by. some persons against it: 


.. Two-thirds of the Public Money is now distributed to the Districts, not according 
to the number of Schools therein, or of the Ghildren in attendance thereupon, but 
according to the number of Persons between the years of 4 and 21 resident in each Dis- 
trict. Hence it not unfrequently happens that those that are densely populated draw 
an amount adequate to the entire support of the School; whilst only a very limite.j 
portion of the persons enumerated are found to avail themselves of the educational privi- 
leges offered. The number attending School is a matter of perfect indifference to the 
inhabitants. Their portion of the money is neither increased nor diminished by the 
attendance of Scholars; and if a six months' School is maintained, the requisition to 
entitle them to participation is secured, and they are thereby sheltered from additional 
taxation. On the other hand, Districts of a purely rural character, with comparatively 
few Children, are subjected to the same general expense in maintaining a School for 
six months whilst their receipt of public money is limited by the paucity of Children 
within the District. The Returns to this Department exhibit many instances in which 
Village Districts, with from 150 to 200 enumerated persons, show an attendance of only 
from 30 to 50, Scholars; whilst many Country Districts, with but from 75 to 80 Children. 
show an average attendance of quite as many Scholars as their more populous neigh- 
bours. Yet, in the former case, the amount of public money is, under the present mode 
of distribution, double that received by the latter. This is not only obviously unjust 
in it
elf, but it tends to foster a spirit of indifference as to the extent to which educ9.- 
tional advantages are improved by those for whoose benefit they are designed. If ampl'3 
provision is made for the education of all the children in the State at the Public Schools, 
and then only a fraction of those Children attend, it follows that a considerable portion 

f the expenditure, if not absolutely lost, furnis'hes a very inadequate return. What- 
ever measure, therefore, shall be calculated to secure the full attendance of those 
entitled to participate in the benefits of the Common Schools, and to promote regularity 
in that attendance, must be of essential benefit to the educational progress of the rising 
generation. The present mode of distributing the School moneys has no such tendency. 
However few the Scholars, or irregular the attend-ance, if a six months' School is main- 
tained, each District draws its money,-not in accordance with the educational spirit 
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it manifests, or the benefits it bestows,-but in proportion to the actual number of per. 
sons of School age residing within its borders. I submit, therefore, to the judgment 
of the Legislature, whether the basis of distribution of two-thirds of the public money 
within the Counties should not be made with reference to the average aggregate attend. 
ance upon the Schools during the first six months of the School year. 
cc The inevitable rEsult of such a course would be to make the inhabitants of each 
District directly interested in the largest practicable attendance upon the Schools. The 
greater the number of Scholars, the greater would be the amount of money received; 
every Parent would be more likely to send his Children to School, when, in effect, he 
receives a compensation for each day's attendance-and that attendance will be more 
regular when he feels that every day's absence diminishes the amount bestowed, and 
Increases the necessary taxation for the support of the School." 


11. The character of School Legislation and the state of the School Laws In the 

wo Countries are also worthy of remark. After the most extensive and laboriou. 
examination, the provisions of our School Laws were carefully framed, and the founda- 
tions of our School System laid; and they have remained unchanged,-defects only 
having been supplied and new provisions added as new wants were created or felt. In 
the State of New York a different system has been adopted every few years; theory has 
succeeded theory In Legislation, and School Acts have been muIUpI1ed Into quite a 
large Volume, called a .. Code of Public Instruction." In Upper Canada the inviolability 
of the School Law, from the general experience of its simplicity and efficiency, is an 
almost universal sentiment. 


2. Official Visits to the Several Counties in Upper Canada. 


During the year I have, for the third time, made an Official Visit to each County 
of Upper Canada, and held in each County a Convention, consisting of the Municipal 
Councillors, Local Superintendents, Clergy, Trustees, Teachers, and others who choose 
to attend, in order to consult on the workings of the School System, and the best means 
to render it still more efficient. I could not but be gratified and thankful at the manner 
in which I was everywhere received, and at the spirit of unity and cordiality and energy 
evinced in support of the Echool System and the extension of its advantages. The 
progress which had been made in the views and doings of the people since my previous 
visit in 1852-3 was very remarkable. The results of our free and various consultations 
in regard to remedying defects in certain details of the Common and Grammar School 
Laws have been submitted to the consideration of the Government and Legislature. 
The ,amended Common School Act remedies all the more serious inconveniences which 
have been experienced in many places in regard to School Electors, School Meetings, 
School Arbitrations, and accounting for School Moneys. 
A very general feeling was expressed in favour of a Free School Law throughout 
Upper Canada; but after all the information I received, and the best consideration I 
could give to the subject, I thought that, with the provisions of the new short Act, 
defining the qualifications of School Electors, and providing better for conducting the 
proceedings of School Meetings, the mode of supporting the Echools had better stIll "t)e 
left to the decision of the Rate-payers in each Municipality, as the Law has, from the 
beginning, provided. 
The general desire to have some more effective legal provisions to secure the advan- 
tages of the Schools to Vagrant Children, especially in Cities and Towns, was embodied 
by me in certain proposed clauses of a Bill w.hich has not yet received the sanction of 
Law. I trust this subject will receive attention at the ensuing Session of the Legislature, 
when the provisions requisite for the efficiency of the Grammar School Law shall also 
be taken into consideration. 
Nothing appeared to give more satisfaction to the various County Meetings than 
the fact that aU our Text-books for the Common Schools, and the greater part of our 
V.-20 
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School Maps and Apparatus, are produced in the Country, instead of being imported 
from abroad. 
Nor do I think we could have adopted a better system for Libraries than that 
which was introduced in 1855, by the sanction of the Government, after my previous 
visit to the several Counties of Upper Canada, and public consultations- in each. Count.y 
on the subject. In a large Volume recently published by Mr. William J. Rees, first Clerk 
in the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, and entitled, Manual of American 
Libraries, the Author sums up the whole in the fOllowing wordS':- 
.. The aggregate number of Volumes in the Common School in the United States is 
about two millions, and in Canada nearly a quarter of a million. The system introduced 
under the energetic and judicious measures propos.ed by Doctor Ryerson in Upper Canada 
deserves special mention. It appears to be the opinion of some, who have given special 
attention to this subject, that the System of School Libraries in Canada is in advance 
of any in the United States." 
In my Report for 18'57 I compared the working and results of our School System 
with those of the School E'ystems of Great Britain and Ireland. The short comparison 
instituted In this Report between the results of our School System and those of the 
State of New York is, I think, not less honourable to our Country, and fully justifies 
the support which it has received from successive Governments and Parliaments,- 
sustained as it is by the voluntary co-operation of the people in their several Munici- 
palities, teaching the principles and practice of self-reliance and self-government, 
developing the spirit of true liberty in harmony with the maintenance and execution of 
just law, and promoting sound knowledge in connection with the Christian civilization 
throughout the land. 


TOBONTO, July. 1860. 


EGEBTON RYERSON. 


THE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT'S ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE 
YEAR 1860. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Sir Edmund Walker Head, Baronet, Governor- 
General 01 Canada, Etcetera. 


MAY IT PLEAsE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


As required by the law, I herewith present my Report on the condition of the 
or- 
mal, Model, Grammar and Common Schools of Upper Canada for the year 1860. The 
depression arising from two years' failures of the productions of husbandry, and com- 
mercial disasters, deeply affected this, as well as the preceding, year; yet the totaJ 
amount of receipts for ,Common School purposes in Upper Canada was $1,324,272, being 
an increase of $14,452 over the aggregate receipts of the year 1859; and the aggregate 
receipts of that year were $65,331 in advance of those of the preceding year. The whole 
number of Pupils attending the Common Schools in 1860 was 315,812, being an increase. 
of 14,229 over the aggregate attendance of the previous year. The progress of the 
Schools may be inferred from the following summary references to the E'tatistical Tables: 


I. TABLE A.-RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF CO:;\I1\fON SCHOOL MONEYS. 


1. The amount paid by this Department from the Legislative Grant for Salaries of 
Teachers was $151,518; being a decrease of $508. 
2. The amount apportioned for the purchase of ::\Iaps, Apparatus, Prize and Library 
Books, was $9,962; being an increase of $3,102. 
3. The amount levied by County Municipal Assessment was $281,760; being a 
decrease of $7,190. The amount actuaIJy received from this Assessment was $278,693. 
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4. The amount of School Trustees Assessment was $556,682; being an increase of 
$20,978. 
5. The amount of Rate-blIl Fees imposed on Pupils attending the Schools was 
$19,50'8; a decrease of $9,35-0. 
6. The amount received by Trustees from the Clergy Reserve or Municipalities 
Fund and various other sources was $106,738; increase, $30,431. This large .increase, 
in connection with the decreaße in the County Municipal Assessment, appears to show 
that the Municipalities have aided the School Sections from tMs Clergy Reserve moneys 
in their hands, in preference to levying special Rates. 
7. The amount received from last year's balances was $129,169; decrease of $18,943. 
8. The total Receipts for Common School purposes in Upper Canada for 1860 were 
$1,324,272; being an increase of $14,452 over the aggregate Receipts of last year. 
9. The amount expended for the Salaries of Teachers dur,ing the year was $895,590! 
increase, $36,265. 
10. The amount expended for Maps, Apparatus, Prize and Library Books; was 
$25,390; increase, $7,933. 
11. The amount expended for the purchase of School Sites and the erection of School 
Houses was $113,607; decrease, $1,030. In many instances free grants of School Sites 
were made. 
12. The amount expended for the Rent and Repairs of School Houses was $33,422; 
increase, $671. 
13. The amount expended for School Books and Stationery was $91,762; increase. 
$5,887. 
14. The total Expenditure on behalf of Common Schools for 186-0 was $1,159,773; 
being an increase of $49,727. 


II. TABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATION-PUPILS ATTENDING THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The law secures to aU Persons, from 5 to 21 years of age, the right of attending the 
Common Schools, although, by an Act previously passed and sun unrepealed, the legal 
returns of 
chool population include only Children between the ages of 5 to 21 years. 
1. The School Population, (including only the Children from 5 to 16 years of age). 
amounts, according to the Returns, to 373,589; an increase of 11,504 over 1859. 
2. The number of Pupils attending the Schools, from 5 to 16 years of age, is 295,680; 
being an increase of 16,190. The number of Children of other ages attending the Schools 
is 20,132; decrease, 1,970. 
he whole number of Pupils attending the Schools is 3.15,812; 
'being an increase of 14,220. 
3. The number of Boys attending the Schools is 172,104; increase, 6,416. The 
number of Girls attending the Schools is 143,708; increase, 8,804. A larger number of 
Girls than Boys attend the private Schools, especially in Oities, Towns and Villages. 

he number of indigent Pupils attending Schools is 6,053; decrease, 113. 
The same table shows the number of Pupils in each of the various subjects taught 
in the Schools, and exhibits, as in each previous year, a gratify.ing increase of Pupils 
studying the higher subjects. 


III. TABLE C.--COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS-THEIR RELIGIOUS PERSUASIONS, RANK AND 
SALARIES. 


The whole number of Teachers employed during the year was 4,281; 'increase, 46. 
The number of male Teachers employed was 3,100; decrease, 15. The number of female 
Teachers employed Waß 1,181; increase, 61. 
2. The Religious Persuasions of Teachers.-The number of Members of the Church 
of Englan d is 745-decrease, 2; of the Church of Rome, 46.2-increase, 2: Presbyterians 
of different kinds, 1,238-increase, 42: :vIethodists of various kinds, 1,249-increase, 13; 
Baptists, 227-increase, 2; Congregationalists, 90-increase, 3. 
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3. Certificates.-As to the rank of Teachers, it appears from the Table that there 
are 1,141 Teachers holding First Class Certificates-increase, 126; those holding Second 
Class Certificates, 2,280-decrease, 49; those holding Third Class Certificates, 714- 
decrease, 54. 


4. Teachers' Salaries.-The lowest salary paid to any male Teacher is $96, and the 
bighest salary is $1,3{){). The average salary of male Teachers, with Board, is $188- 
increase, $2. The average salary of Male Teachers, without Board, is $457-increase, $1. 
The average salary of female Teachers, with Board, is $124-increase, $1; without Board, 
$242-decrease, $3. 


IV. TABLE D.-SCHOOLS, SCHOOL HOUSES, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL LECTURES. TIME OF 
KEEPING THE SCHOOLS OPEN. 


1. The whole number of School Sections in Upper Canada is 4,134; increase, 45. 
The whole number of Schools reported as open is 3,969; increase, 51. The number of 
School Sections in which there are no Schools open, or from which no reports are 
received, is 165; decrease, 6. 
2. The number of Free Schools is 2,60'2; increase, 285. The number of Schools 
reported as partly Free, 1,278; decrease, 185. The number of School's in which a Rate- 
bill of twenty-five cents, or less, per month is charged to each Pupil, is 89; decrease,49. 
As remarked last year, those Returns show the gradual and rapid alvance of Free 
Schools, the establishment of them being the annual voluntary act of the Rate-payers 
in each School diV'Îsion. 
3. The total number of School Houses reported is 3,996-1increase, 52. Of these, 412 
are Brick-increase, 44; Stone, 314-increase, 1; Frame, 1,5t.1
decrease, 1; Log, 1,662- 
decrease, 7; not reported, 97. Of these 3,267 were freehold, 451 leased, 162 rented, 116 
not reported. 
4. The number of School Houses built during the year is 154; increase, 8 over 'the 
number built in 1859. Of these, 32 were built of Brick, 6 Stone, 75 Frame, 39 of Logs, 
and 2 not reported. 
5. The whole number of official School Visits reported is 64,807-increase, 1,624. 
By Local Superintendents, 8,849--'increase, 110; by Clergymen, 5,967-increase, 341; by 
Municipal Councillors, 1,944-decrease, 51; by Magistrates, 2,226-increase, 35; by Judges 
and Members of Parliament, 319-decrease, 215; by Trustees, 20,325-decrease, 155; by 
other Persons, 25,177-lncrease, 1,559. 
6. The number of School Examinations reported is 7,0.96-lncrease, 240. The 
number of Schools in wMch Prizes were distributed for the encouragement of deserving 
Pupils Is 842-lncrease, 132. The number of Books distributed as Prizes is 20,194- 
increase, 8,105. 
7. Tbe whole number of School "Lectures delivered is 3,194-increase, 90. By Local 
Superintendents, 2,767-increase, 380; by other persons, 427-decrease, 290. 
8. The average length of time the Schools are kept open is ten months and eighteen 
days-Increase, four days. 


V. TABLE E.-RELIGIOUS EXERCISES, BIBLE, TEXT BOOKS-ApPARATUS USED IN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. It appears that out of 3,969 Schools reported, the daUy exercises of 2,226 are 
opened and closed with Prayer-an increase of 167; and the Bible, or New Testament, is 
used in 2,758-belng an Increase of 71. 
2. The National series of Text-books Is almost universally used in the Schools, the 
National Readers being used in 3,843 Schools, and various Readers In only 78. The 
National Arithmetic Is used In 3,420 Schools-a decrease of 198, as this Book is giving 
way to Sangster's National Arithmetic, and is used in 321 Schools, as it is better adapted 
to our currency; other Arlthmetics are used in only 192 Scbools,-a decrease of 70. 
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The total number of l\Iaps used in the Schools is 18,205--increase, 1,888; total 
number of Schools using Maps, 2,610-increase, 202. The total number of Globes used 
in the Schools is 855; increase, 81. Schools using Blackboards, 3,312; increase, 180,. 


VI. TABLE F.-R01\IAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS. 


The number of Separate Schools reported is 115; increase, 10. The amount 'J! 
Legislative Grant apportioned to the Schools is $7,419. The amount of Trustees' local 
Assessment, or Rate, is $14,305; increase, $1,374. The amount of local subscriptions 
and receipts from other sources, $9,408; decrease, $458. The total amount received, 
$31,360, (including Legislative Grant for previous years, paid in 1860); increase, $796. 
Amount paid to Teachers, $23,2.oS-increase, $202; amount paid for Maps, Apparatus 
and Prizes, $222-decrease, $129; amount paid for Building and other purcha.ses, $7,931- 
increase, $724. Number of Pupils reported in the Schools, 14,70'8-increase, 1,714. 


VII. TABLE G.-RECEIPTS AXD EXPE1\"DITURES OF THE GRA1\IMAR SCHOOLS; PUPILS, FEES. 


1. Receipts.-The sum paid from the Legislative Grant for Salaries is $33,172; 
increase, $1,055. The amount of the Legislative Apportionment for Maps, Apparatus, 
Prize and Library Book.ß, $792; increase, $106. The amount received from Fees of Pupils, 
$20,316; increase, $775. The amount of Municipal Grant, $13,735; decrease, $4,392. In 
reference to this decrease it should, however, be observEd that the TrusteEs of five of the 
Grammar Schools have not sent in their Accounts, so that the actual amount of the 
Municipal Grants is probably much greater than the total reported. The amount reported 
as received from la.st year's balances and other sources is $12,262; increase, $2,433. 


Total receipts for Grammar School purposes, as far as reported, $80,279; decrease. 
$21. 


2. Expenditllre.-Amount paid for Masters' Salaries, $64,00'5; increase, $24.41. 
Amount paid for Apparatus, Prizes and L.ibraries, $1,866; increase, $159. Amount pair1 
for Building, Rents and Repairs, $6,037; decrease, $1,893. The amount paid for Con- 
tingencies, Books, etcetera, $5,647; increase, $1,998. The total Expenditure for Grammar 
School purposes is $75,566; increase, $2,605. 
3. The total number of Grammar Schools is 88; increase, 7. 


4. Pupils.-The total number of Pupils is 4.546; increase, 165. The number of 
Pupils whose Parents reside in the City, Town, or Village of the Grammar School is 
3,274; increase, 125. The number of Pupils whose Parents re'Slide out of the Town, City, 
or Village, but in the County of the Grammar School, 995-increase, 26. Number of 
Pupils whose Parents reside out of the County of the Grammar School, to which they 
send their Children, 277; increase, 14. The number of Pupils reported as in Grammar 
School sutljeds, 4,124; increase, 17. Number of new Pupils admitted during 1860, 
1,761; increase, 192. Of these 1,547 had passed the reqThired Entrance Examination; 
increase, 62. Kumber of Boys, formerly attending Common School, who were admitted 
free by Scholarships, 143; increase, 57. 
5. Fees.-It appears that six of the Grammar Schools are entirely free; eight are free 
to resident Pupils, and the remainder charge from 75 cents up to $9 per quarter. 


VIII. TABLE I.-NU
IBER OF PrPlLs IN THE VARIOUS BRAXCHES OF GRA:!\IMAR SCHOOL 
INSTRUCTION. 


The number of Pupils in English is 4,406; increase, 225. In Latin, 2,385; increw p , 
166. In Greek, 558; increase. 70. In French, 1,246; increase, 68. In Arithmetic, 4,290'; 
increase, 140. In Algebra, 1,973; increase, 141. In Euclid, 1,549; increase, 29. In 
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Geography, 4,072; increase, 167. In History, 3,588; increase, 155. In Physical Scienc
, 
2.960; increase, 565. In Writing, 3,989; increase, 23. 


IX. TABLE K.-TEXT-BoOKS USED IN THE SCHOOLS. 


It appears that the Bible. or Testament. is read in 60 Schools; increase. o 5. ÅB 
noticed last year. there is an increase in the use of the Best Text-Books. which aloe 
named in the Table, together with the several Schools using them. Sangster's Årith- 
metic, which was onlY published last year. was at once introduced into 43 Gramma
. 
Schools. (nearly half of the whole number). and is rapidly displacing other Books less 
suited to the Country. 


X. TABLE L.-MASTERS-THEIR SALARIES. SCHOOL HOUSES, MISCELLANEOUS IJIIFURMATION. 


1. The total number of Masters employed in the Grammar Schools during the year 
is 127. Th'e number of Head Masters appointed during 1860 is 30. The number appointed 
under the old law. 6; decrease, 3. The number of Head Masters who are Graduates is 59; 
increase. 9; of these 38 were educated at Provincial Universities, 16 at English, Irish. or 
Scotch Universities. 4 at American Universitif'S, and 1 flit Giessen; 23 teach under the 
authority of Provincial Certificates. 


2. Religious Persuasions.-The fOllowing i'5 a classification of the Religious Denom- 
inations to which the Grammar School Masters belong, as far as reported; Church of 
England. 48; Presbyterians, 38; Methodists. 13; Baptists. 1; CongregationaLists, 2; 
reported as Protestants, 4; Roman Catholic, 1. 


3. SaZaries.-The Table shows the salary paid to each Master, so far as reported. 
It appears that the average salary of the Head Masters is $709. and of Assistant Masters, 
$383. The highest salary paid Waß $1,40(). ' 


4. School Houses.-Thirty-eight are of Brick, 19 of Stone. 29 of Frame, and 1 of Con- 
crete; 69 freehold. 2 leased. and 15 rented. 


5. MiscelZaneou8.-It appears that the daily exercises of 64 of the Schools are 
opened and closed with Prayer-decrease. 2; 52 are united with Common Schools- 
increase, 10; 15 are Meteorological Stations-incroo.se. 1; that in the Schools there are 
1,345 Maps-increase, 283; and 108 Globes-increase. 3; 83 Schools use Blackboards- 
increase. 3; 20 have complete sets of Apparatus. and 13 have part sets; 6 Schools have 
established loe-al Museums of Natural History, Botany. etcetera. The Magic Lantern, 
or Microscope, is used in 15 Schools; 81 Schools observe the General Regulations; 584 
Pupils were rewarded with PrizeE at the Examinations; 53 Pupils were matriculated 
at the various Universities during 1860, 25 of whom obtained Honours. or SCholars-hips. 
at such Examinations; 41 Pupils passed the Law Society Examinations, and 9 the Sur- 
veyors' Examination. The number of Pupils passing these Examinations is probably 
much understated, the Board of Trustees not always being informed of the progress of 
the Pupils after leaving School. 


XI. TABLE M.-OPERATIONS OF THE NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS DURING 1860. 


The year of the Normal School is divided Into two Sessions of five months ea
h. 
The number of Students. or Teachers-in-training. admitted into the Normal School 
during the first Sessions of last year was 158; the number admitted during the second 
Session, 132. The number of Teachers to whom Certificates were awarded, on a 
lengthened paper Examination, at the end of the first Session, was 96; at the end of the 
second Session. 90. 
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TABLE N.-APPROXIl\IATE INFORMATION OF OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS1 
The information in this Table has been gleaned from different sources, some more 
and others less recent and full, there being no law in Upper Canada to secure periodical 
and annual Returns of linformation to this Department, as in Lower Canada, from any 
other Institutions than the Grammar and Common School. But the information in 
this Table, although only an approximation to what is to be desired, gives a tolerably 
correct idea of what is being done in our Colleges and Aoademies.. 


XII. 


XIII. TABLE O.-THE FREE P{jBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The amount expended for free Public Libraries in 1860 wals $5,289, being $516 less 
than In 1859. The number of Libraries established was 57, and the number of Volumca 
sent to these and to Libraries -established in previous years was 9,072. The whole number 
of Libraries established is 411. The whole amount expended for the establishment is 
$99,807, and the number of Volumes contained in them is 186,658. 
2. The number of Sunday School Libraries, according to the returns, is 1,756; in- 
crease, 72. The number of Volumes in those Libraries is 278,648; increase, 1,741. 
3. The number of other Public Libraries reported is 347; increase, 13. The number 
of Volumes contained in them is reported to be 157,805; increase, 39,249. This large 
increase arises from a more full report being received of the Libr.aries attached to 
various pubI1c Institutions in Toronto, and from which it appears that there are about 
34,400 more Volumes in the City Libraries than were reported for 1859. 
The total number of School and Public Libraries in Upper Canada is reported as 
2,514, .and the number of Volumes 6,23,111. 


XIV. TABLE P.-MAPS, GWBES, AXD VARIOuS ARTICLES OF SCHOOL ApPARATUS; 
PRIZE BOOKS. 


1I!'he amount expended for these purposes was $16,832-increase, $4,927. The num- 
ber of :\Iaps of the World sent out was 218-increase, 14; of Europe, 324-increase, 63; 
of -Asia, 260-increase, 36; of Africa, 259-increase, 70; of America, 280-increase, 28; 
of Canada, 296-increase, 73; of Great Britain and Ireland, 40-l-increase, 138; of the 
Hemispheres, 219-increase, 87- of Classical and Scripture M'aps, 167-.decrease, 6; 
other Maps and Charts, 339-increase, 55. 
The number of Globes Eent out from the Educational Depository was 188,-lncrease 
53; other School Apparatus, (different piece
,) 1,94-6,-increase, 763; number of Sheets 
of Object Lessons, 12,746.-lncrease, 3,328; number of Volumes of Prize Books, 20,194,- 
increase, 8,105. 


xv. TABLE Q.-SUPERA
XUATED CO:\Il\IO
 SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The number of worn-out T'eachers who reoreived ai.d In 1860 was 15()t. Of the 181 
Teachers whose application for aid had b
n granted, 25 have died, 3 ,,'ere not heard 
from in reply to Letters, 2 resumed teaching, and 1 wit'hdrew iÏrom the Fund. The 
average period ()f service of the remaining 150 is 21% yeaiI'S, and their average age In 
1860 was 66% years. 


XVI. TABLE R.-DISTRIBUTIO:N OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRAXT, TOGETHER WITH THE SUMS 
RAISED AS AN EQUIVALENT THERETO, WITH OTHER l\IO
EYS RAISED BY SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


This Ta.ble exhibits the .distri,bution of all moneys granted by the Legislature 
for both Grammar and Common School purposes, together with the sums raised by 


*Neither this nor any other of the Statl!>tfcal Tables of the Annual Report Is given In 
this Volume. as the summary of their contents, as given by the Chief Superintendent, Is 
8ufffcfent. They may. however, be seen in the Appendix to the Journals of the House of 
!\ssembly for 1860. 
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Municipalities and School Trustees as e,quivalents, or additil()ns, thereto, and other 
moneys raised from ltOcal sources. The Table sh.oWS how much each County, (not 
specifying the TOWDShi'p.) City, Town, and Irncorporated Village 'has received, directly 
and indirectly, for all School purposes, during 1-860, from the Legis-lative School Grant, 
and how much it has raised as an equiv.alent, or additions thereto, in return. This 
Table s,hows that the t.otal amount prravided .by the Legisl-atuTe f.or all Grammar and 
Common Sch.ool purposes in 18&0, was $221,220, being a decrease -of 3,276, principaUy 
arising from the decreased expenditure for 
ormal ,SIC-hool Students and the Model 
Grammar School; that the total amount provided by the People f,rom local sources 'Was 
$216,119, being an increase of $1{),311; that the grand total of m.oneys provided rfrom 
all sources was $1,437,339, !being an increase of $7,0134 over the sums provided in 1859. 


XVII. TABLE S.-THE EDUCATIONAL SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1860. 


This T.ruble presents at one view the number of E.ducational Instituti.ons of evelrY 
description, (so far as the Returns of them could be obtained), and the number of 
Pupils attending them, and the .amount expended for .their sUPP.ort in eac'h County in 
Upper Canada. The total number of Educational Institutions of every description in 
Upper Canada reported was 4,379,-increas'e, 5; the t.otal amount ex.pended in support 
of thes.e Institutions was $1.448,448; adding the !balanceS' on hand, the total amount 
availaJble was $1,615,670,-being an increase of $20,862. But the total number of 
Pupils returned as attending the Common and Grammar Schools was 320',3'58-increase, 
14,385; and an increase of 2.08 Students and Pupils attending other Institutions, inclus- 
ive -of the Normal and "Model School-so The aggregJate amount available for the support 
of the Common, 'Grammar and Normal SchrOol's, S'uperannuat'ed Teachers, etcetera, (not 
including other Educational Institutions), -during the year was .$1,437,33'9-being an 
iIllCrease of $7,0.34, thus showing an increas,e of $13,828 on the amount expended in the 
support .of other Institutions. 


XVIII. TABLE T.-GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 
UPPER CANADA, FROM 184,2 TO 1860, INCLUSIVE. 


This Table presents a statistkaI view, (as far as Returns can have been obtained,) 
.of all that has been done in .crannection with every 'branch, and all the Institutions, 
of ed'ucati.on in Upper Canada, .during nineteen years. Returns, under all the ,heads 
-mentioned. do not go .further back than 1-8'50. Take, then, a period O'Í eleven years, 
from 1850 to 1861, the foll.owing are some .of the re.sults in reference to Grammar and 
Common Schools:- 


1. G1"ammar Schools.-The number of Grammar Schools in 185.0, was 57; in 18 1 60, 
it was 88. The number of Pupils attending the Gram.mar .schools in 185'Ût, was 2,170; 
in 1860, it was 4,546; although many hundred were exolude.d from the Grammar Schools 
in 1854 by the Regulations, which then required an Entrance Examination;-increased 
attendance in 1860, over 1850, 2,476. As the present Grammar School Law did not 
go into operation until 1854; no Returns of the amount provided. for the Salaries of 
Grammar School "Masters exist earlier than 18'5'5. The amount provided for the 'Salaries 
of Masters in 1855 was $46,255; the amount provide.d for the same purpose in 1860, 
was $64,005. 


2. Common Schools.-Th-e numbelT of Common Schools in 1,85.0, was 3,0'59; the 
num!ber in 186.0, was 3,9'69,-total increase, 910. The number of Free ,Schools in 18-50, 
was 252; the number in 186'0, was 2,60 ' 2-total increase in t'he eleven y,ears, 2,35'0,. 
3. The whole number O'f Pupils attending the Common Schools in 18'50 was 151,891; 
the number of Pupils attendinlg them in 1860 was 315,812-increase of 1860 over 1850, 
163,9
1. 
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4. The total amount paid for Salaries of Common School Teachers in 1850 was 
$353,716; the amount paid for the same pur,pos.e in 1860, was $895,59'1,-increas'e of 
186'0 over 18&0, $541,875. 
5. The amount expended for the Building and furnishing of School
houses, the 
supply of Libraries, Apparatus, etcetera, in 1850, was $'5<6,756; the amlount expended 
for these purposes in 18,60, was $264,183,-increas.e of 186{) over 18&0" $207,4'27. 
6. The total amount expended for all Common Sehool purposes in 185.0, was $410,472; 
the total amount expended for these purposes in 1860, wag $1,159,774,-increase of 1860 
over 185-0, $749,302. 


XIX. THE ÐDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


Nothin,g is more Important t'han that an establis.hment d-eslgned e&pecially to be 
the Institution of the People at larlge,-to provide for them Teachers, Apparatus, 
Libraries, and every other possilble agency of instruction,-s,hould, in aU its parts 
and appenda.
s, be such as the people can .contemplate with res.pect and satisfaction, 
and visit with pleasure and profit. While the Schools have ,been s.o e'stablished and are 
so conducted, a.s to leave nothin.g to be d.esired in regard to t'heir character and -efficiency, 
the a.ccompanying agencies for the a,greeable and substantial improvement of all classe'3 
of Students and Pupils, and for the useful erutertainmenrt of numerous Visitors from 
vari.ous parts of the Country, as well as many from a.broa.d, have !been rende-rrd as 
attractive and c-omplete as the limited means provide.d woulJ p'ermit. Sllcl1 are the 
Objects of the Educational Museum. 
This Educational Museum is founded after the example of what i,s being done by 
the Imperial Gov'ernment, as part of the system of Popular Education,-regarding the 
IndirF.ct, as scarcely secondary to the .direct, means of training the minds and forr
l ing 
the taste and character of the Pe.ople. (ISee my Annual Report for 1857, in which 
there is a full detail of w ha t is done in England in this resp'ect).. It oonsists of a 
collection of School Apparatus for Gammon and Grammar SchooLs, of Models of Agri- 
cultural and other Implements, of specimens .of the NMural Hist.ory .of the Country, 
casts of antique and modern Statues and Busts, etcetera, selected from the principal 
Mus,eums of Europe, including the Busts of some of the most celebrated c'haracters in 
English and Freñch History; also, copie,s of some of the works of the great Masters of 
the Dutch, Flemish, Spanis.h, and especially of the Italian, Schools of Painting. These 
Objects of Art are lwbelled, for the information of those who are not familiar with the 
originals. but a descriptive historical Catalogue of them is in course of preparation. 
In the evidence given before the Select Committee of the British House of Commons, 
It is justly ,stated, "that the object of a N.ational Gallery is to improve the public taste, 
and afford a more re.fined description of enjoyment to the mass of the people;" and the 
opinion is, at the same time, strongly expressed, that as, .. people of taste going to 
Italy constantly bring home ,beautiful mod,ern cO'Pies of beautHul original'S," it is 
desir.ruble, even in England, that those who have not the opportunity, or means, of 
travelling a.broad, should !be enabled to see, in the form of an accurate copy, some of the 
ce.lebrated works of Rafaelle and other Great Masters; an object no less de.siralble in 
Canada than in England. What has bee'll thus far done in this branch of Public 
Instruction, is, in part, the resuIIt of a "Small annual ,sum which, tby the liberality of the 
Legislature, has been placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintend.ent of Education, 
out of the Upper Canada share 0If School Grants, for the purpiO's.e of imp'roving School 
Architecture and appliances, and to promote Art, ,Science and Literature, ,by means 
of Models, Objects and Pulblications, collected in a Museum in connection with this 
Departmen t. 
T.he more extens-iv-e Educatioillal Museum at ,South Kensington, London, e.g-tablished 
at great expense \bY' the Committee of Her Majesty's Privy Council of Education, 


.For this Report, see pages 197-229 of the Thirteenth Volume of the Documentary 
History. 
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appears, from s.ucc-es'sive RepQrts, to be exerting a very salutary influence, "hile the 
School of Art and, Design, connected with it is imparting instruction to hundreds, in 
DTawlng, Painting, Modelling, etcetera. A large por.tion of the contents of our -Museum 
has 'been procured with a view to the School of Art, which has not yet been established, 
although the preparaUons for it are completed. But the' Museum has been found 
to be a valuable auxiliary to the Schools; the number of Visitors from all parts .()f 
the CountTY, as well as from abroad, has greatly increased during the year, although 
very considerable /before; many have repeated their visUs 31gain WIld again; and I 
beUeve the influence -of the Museum quite corresp-oñds with what is said of that of the 
Educational Museum in Lond-on. 


xx. VISIT OF HIS ROYAL HIGH
ESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 186.0. 


The Visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to the Education Department 
on the 11th of September, forms a very gratifying feature In the year's OJPerationa. 
His Royal Hilghness was accompanied (by His Grace the Duke tOf Newcastle, Her 
Majesty's Principal Secretary of State .for the COlonies,-His 'Excellency the Governor 
General, and a distinguished Suite. An account of this Visit of His Royal Highness 
will be found on pages 312-315 of Volume II. 


XXI. GENERAL REMARKS.-PROGBESS OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM DUBING TEN YEARS, FROM 
1850 TO 186{), AS CoMPARED WITH THAT I
 THE STATES OF MASSACHUSE'M'S. NEW 
YORK AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


T.he remarks which I made in my last Report, in respect to the Normal and Model 
SehooJ.s and Museum
 equally apply this year, and need not be repeated. The preceding 
references to the Statistical Tables of this Report show the general and steady 'Progress 
of the Sc.hools duriThg last year. In my Rejport for 1857, I 19ave a practlcaI and com- 
parative view of the principles, working and the results of the Systems of Elementary 
Instruction in Great Britain, Ireland and Upper Canada. In my last Report I insti- 
tuted a ShOTt comparison between the School Legislation and the results of the School 
System of New York and Upper Canada.* I will oonclude this Rep-ort by a brief 
comparative view of the progress of our School System during the last ten years an.d 
that of three of the oldest and wealthiest States of the American Republic, and those 
in which SIC.hooI Systems have been long estwblished. I refeT to the States of Massa- 
chuS'etts, NeIW York, and Pennsylvania. 
'Dhe following Statistical Table has been compiled ,from official School Reports and 
other public Documents: 


o' For ttiEi Report, see pages 5-21 of Volume XV. of the Documentary History. 
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From the Statistics of the foregoin.g Table the following facts are wûrthy of notice: 
1. While the populations of Pennsylvania, 
ew York and Massachusetts hav-e increased 
respectively during the ten years 27, 24 and 24 per cent., that of Upper Canada has in- 
creased 47 per cent. 
2. The basif! of Hchool population returns in Upper Canada has remained unchanged, 
being from ,5 to 1r6 years ()f agre, that of Masf!achusetts has been changed from 4 to 16 toO 
5-15 years, and that of New York has /been charuged from 5-16 to 4-21 years. No S,chool 
population retu.rns are made in the State of P,enns'ylvania. With this change in the basis 
of ,School .population returns largely to the advantage of the State of New Y;ork and to 
the disadvantage .of Massachusetts; the ratio of increase of School po'!>,ulation in the 
State of New York, during the decade, is 79 per cent., in Massachusetts 4 per cent., in 
Upper Canada 45 tper cent. 
3. The difference in the increase of attendance at the Schools is very remarkabl,e. 
During the ten years, that increase in Pennsylvania is 38 per üent., in the State of New 
York 9 per cent., in Massachusetts 35 per cent., in Upper Canada it is 100,8 per cent. 
4. In regard to SchoollIl1oneys, the increase for the ten years in Pennsylvania is. 17,5 
per cent.; in the State of New York, 145 p,er cent.; in .Massachusetts, 68 per -cent.; in 
Uppe'r Canada, it is 222 per cent. It is alg,o to the o,bserved, that in those 'States large 
Cities are included, with 'Which we 'have none to compare, and in which very much larger 
sums of money are provided for Sch.ool purposes, in proportion to the population, than in 
counties. In the City of New Yor,k alone, the sum of $1,261,619* (more than one-fourth 
of that of the whole State) was expend,e,d in 1860 for ,School purposes. It is Ukewise to 
be noticed, that the greater 'Part {)if the Sc'hool moneys in the'se States, (exceJpt Massachu- 
setts) are provided from a permanent school fund and State taxes, while nine-tenths ?f 
the school moneys in Upper Canada are raised by the local Municipalities and Trustees. 
There is no State tax for School purposes, (Ibey<md the comparatively small annual 
Legislative Grant) in Upper Canada. 'The working of our School system i,s chiefly 
with the local MunirCipalities and Trustees and not with the 'State. 
5. The most remarkable difference in the development of School Systems, in the 
States mentioned and UlPper Canada, is the greater length of time each year during 
which our Schools are kept open, it being nearly twiee as long as in Pennsylvania, and 
nearly three months longer than in the States of New York and Massachusetts. 
6. In the thr-e,e essential elements of School progress" the attendance of chUdren at 
School, the length of time the Schools are ke.pt open, and the increase of moneys pro- 
vided f.or SClhool purposes, Upper Canada ,has every reason of gratulation and encoura
 
ment. In these ,comlp.arisons 'We have not referred to tlhe iComparative youth {)of our 
country, or Sch-ool -System, .or to our Normal School and Public Li,brary Systems, and to 
the oollections and facilities of our DetPartment of Public Instruction to provide the 
Schools with Maps, Apparatus, etcetera; or to the examining and classifying Teachers by 
County Boa,rds accOirding to a uniform standard, imrtead of their being examined af! well 
as employed by Trustees. In all these rrespects, the advantage is admitted !by the most 
experiemced Educationists in tJhe United States, to be on the side of Upper Canada. 


.Expenses of the New York City Schools for 1860. 
For Teachers and Janitors In Ward Schools .......... _ _ . . . . . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . $703.928 70 
Support of the Free Academy .......... _., .. ....... .... ., _. .. .... " . _.., 47,728 63 
RepaIrs to Free Academy .................................................. 752 97 
Support of Normal Schools ................................................ 8,427 81 
Suppo
t of Evening Schools ................................................ 68,042 00 
Repairs through the "Shop JJ ............................................... 10,335 43 
Supplies for Ward Schoolß through the Depository .......................... 64.350 31 
Rent of School PremIses .................................................. 18.278 80 
SalarIes of Officers and Clerks of Board of Education ...................... 25,734 60 
Incidental Expen!='es of the Board ....................................,...... 15,995 04 
ApportIOnment to Corporate Schools ........................................ 29,296 87 
Amount apportioned for special purposes, includIng erection of School-houses, 
repaIrs, etcetera . . . . ................................................ 164.979 91 
For pianos In Ward Schools . . . . ........................................ 10,009 00 
Miscellaneous. . . ....................................................,.... 93,760 31 
Total . . . . . . ........ ............ ............. .......... $1,261,619 78 
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We have borrowed sOllie features of our Sohool System from United S'tates neighbors, 
and we have en.deavored to improve upon whatever we have :borro'Wed. Their wr, itiIligs 
legislation and proceedings have furni'shed us with many useful 'hints; and we have been 
much assisted by their noble example in the general e.ducation of youth. Our Institu- 
tions have afforded us peculiar facilities to apply 1:Jhe principLes of fTee g.overnment and 
self-reliance in the working and extension of our Scll1001 System, and the British Cana- 
dian energy and patriotism of the people have achieved the results which place Upper 
Canada in so honourable a position in compari.son with other countries, and which are 
conferring such priceless blessings upon her youthful pOlpulation. May God grant that 
the success and progress of the past shall but symbolize the greater success and progreßS 
of the future! 


Toronto, May, 1861. 


EGERTùN RYERSON. 


OPERATIOXS OF THE EDUCATIONAL DEPOSITORY, 1860. 


$ ds. $ ds. 
Amount of stock on hand on the 31st of December, 1859... ... ....... ......... 
Paid for Imported Articles from the 1st of January to the 
31st of December, 1860 ............................ 10,707 31 
Paid Toronto :\lanufacturers for sundry purchases...... 7,308 67 


$ cta. 
58,080 02 


18,015 98 


Publishers' packing charges .......................... 
Transportation, paid in Toronto ....................... 
Insurance, paid in Toronto ............................ 
Illumination on Prince's visit .......................... 
Wrapping Paper, Boxes, Printing and Miscellaneous Con- 
tingencies ......................................... 
Salaries or Persons employed in the Depository......... 


37 52 
627 58 
216 40 
88 46 
459 76 
1,540 00 


2,969 72 


20,985 70 


$79,065 72 


Value of Articles sold during 1860: 
Library Books .............................................. 5,289 56 
Maps, Apparatus and Prizes .............................. .,.. 16,829 60 
Articles at net catalogue prices ............................ 5,417 93 


27,537 09 
$51,528 63 
Assuming that the Stock was taken on an average at 20
 advance upon cost 
price, after paying Exchange, and we add the amount by which $2,969.72 
(Expenses) is less than 20% of $18,015.98. videlicet .................... 633 47 
The amount of stock to be accounted for would be ................. . - - ... 52,162 10 
And the stock as taken amounts to ......... . . .. _................... 54,030 69 
Showing the Depository to have gained during year... . . .,. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . " $1.868 59 


TORONTO. March, 1861. 


ALEXANDER MARLING, Accountant. 


THE HONOURABLE P. B. DE BLAQUIERE ON THE VALUE OF THE DEPOSITORY. 


l\fr. de Blaquiere, having always felt a deep interest in our Library System y 
made a reference to the matter in conversation with an Officer of the Department. 
As Chancellor of the University of Toronto and an earnest and enlightened Legis- 
lator, he always felt a deep interest in the education of the people, and in the Stl.C- 
cess of the operations of the Educational Department for Upper Canada. When 
the Depository was assailed i.n 1858 by certain Booksellers in the Province., he ex- 
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pressed his warm sympathy with its efforts to promote the intellectual improvement 
of the Country, and his readiness to defend its operations in his place in I?arlia- 
ment, should a favourable opportunity offer for his doing so. In reply to a Note 
of thanks for his spontaneous services on such an occasion, and enclosing some docu- 
ments for his use, he thus expressed himself on the subject, in a Letter to the 
Deputy Superintendent of Education. He said:- 


I beg leave to acknowledge the receipt of your Note, and feel much obliged for 
the Catalogues and Pamphlets connected with the Depository, which you have kindly 
.ent me, and which I ihope you will permit me to retain, with a view of showing them 
to several Members of the Legisl8ltive Council. I have only (been enabl-ed as yet, 
to cast a hasty glance through them, but I have seen quite enough to satisfy me that 
the view I long since took of the effects of t
 Depa
tment and Normal School u\pon 
the whole educational establishment of Upper Canada, including that most important 
branoh. of it which is so admiraJbly carried out by the Depository in all its details, 
remain fu1l7 confirmed; and that a deep debt 'Of .public gratitude is eminently due w the 
Chief of the Department, as well as to all those w.ho have. so ably assisted him in 
laying dl()wn a System of Public Education upon such sound principles. If the establish- 
ment of the Depository is merely considered as ,having substituted true and intellectual 
learning in the stead of the vile tra.s.h inundating our Public Schools before it took 
e.ffect, this alone would demand the firm sua,>port of every well-wisher to the prosperity 
or the rising generation, and I regret from the manner in which the attack has been 
made upon this valuable Institution, (the Petition against it having only been presented 
to the House of Assembly,) that no present opportunity offers for advocating its 
illlterests in the Legislative CouncU,-you may, however, rest ass.ured, that to the 
utmost of my feeble poIWef, I shall be at all times ready to do justice to a noble Inrstitu- 
tion alike an honour and a glory w our common Country. 


TORONTO, May 18th, 1858. 


P. B. DEBLAQUIEBE. 
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AXXUAL REPORT OF rfHE CHIEF SUPERINTENDENT OF EDUCATION 
FOR UPPER CANADA, 1861. 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Viscount Monck, Governor-General of Canada: 


l\1AY IT PLEASE YOUR EXCELLENCY: 


In presenting my Report on the condition of the Normal, Model, Grammar, and 
Common Sühools of Uppe.r Canada for the year 1861, it is my pleasing duty to state, 
that, although the Country still feels the effect of the previous years' commercial 
depression and disasters, there has been a large increase in the most important branc'hes 
of our .school operations dlllring the yeær,-such as the 8iggregate attendan.ce of Pupils 
at School, the amount 'Provided for the sUP'Port of Schools, and the amount of Teaahers' 
Salaries, etcetera. The Statistical Ta;bles, which f.orm the Second part of this Report, 
present a full and detailed view of the characteil', state and progress of the Schools: 
I will limit myself, however, to the following summary referenoes to them:- 


I. TABLE A.-
ECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF CmnION SCHOOL MO
EYS. 


1. The amount apportioned aI1d paid by this tDe!partment from the Legislative Grant, 
for Salaries of Common School Teachers in 1861, was $5.'513 over the appmtionment of 
1860. 
2. The amount arp.portioned and 'Paid for the purchase of Maps, Apparatus, Prizes, 
and Libraries,-Jbeing in !proportion, and equal, to the amount expended from local 
sources,-was $9,14'5; Ibeing a de.crtase of $816. 
3. Th'e School Law requilI"E'S that ea,ch Municipality shall provide a sum by Ass'ess- 
ment at least equal to the Legislative Grant; but each :\lunicipality can provide as 
large an additional sum as it may think proper for .school purposes. The amount pro- 
vided by :\Junicipal Assessment was $278,085, which, although $608 less than that of 
the pr'eceding year, exceeded the Legislative Grant !by tJh.e sum of $121,053. 
4. As the Council in the :\iunicipaUty, so the Trustees in a S'chool Section. have 
authority to provide money for the support of their School, or E'chools, by Assessment. 
and also by Feel!! on Pupils, unless the Rate-payers deci.de in favour of a Free S.chool. 
Tlhe amount of Assessment levied by School Trustees, in addition to the $278,085 1evied 
by t:he Municipal Councils, was $587,297; being an increas'e OIf $30,614. 
5. Ra,te-;bill Fees on Pupils are only imposed where t'he Schools are not froo. The 
amount of Rate-bills imposed in 1861 was $82,873; being a decrease of $8,634. 
6. The amount received by the School Trustees from the Clergy Reserve Fund and 
other sources was $130,375; being an increase of $23,636. The large amount which 
the Municipalities have all>propriated from the Clengy Reserve Fund for School purposes, 
may ac,count for the small æcre.ase of $6(}8 in tJhe :\1ouniciIPal Assessment of $278,085. 
7. The amount availaIbloe for Schools in 18..)! from the balances of 1860, was $136,- 
469; being an increase of $7,30.0.. 
8. The total Receipts for Common 'School purposes In Up'PeIr Canada for the year 
1861, we're $1,381,279; being an increase on the r-eceipt& for the preceding year of 
$57,0.06. 
9. The amount paid for the Salaries of Tea-chers was $918,112; being an Increase or 
$22,522. 
10. The amount expended in the purchase of ')IaJps, APiPaJI'atus, Prize Books, and 
Libraries, was $20,084; being a decreas.e of $4,585. In the 'Preceding year there was 
an increase of $7,933. 
V.-21 
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11. T!h-e amount expended for Sldh()ol-books, Stationery, fuel, and ot'her expenses, 
was $10.2,672; being an increase of $10,909. 
12. The amount expended for the purchas.e .of School Sites, (many of which are 
free Grants), and the erection of School-houses, was $113,365; being a .d
rease of 
$242. 
13. T,he amount paid in 1861 for the rents and repairs -OJf School-houses wa,g $3'6,- 
462; being an increase of $3,04.0. 
14. The unexpended balances of the preøeding year were $189,8'61; Ibeing an inarease 
.of $25,362. These balances are rather apparent than real-arising from the fact that 
many .of the Munici-pal CounciJs and Trustees do Dot, until after the close <Yf the 
civil year, collect the sums necessarr'Y to pay the expenses of such year. 
15. The total Ex.penditure. in behalf of Common Schools for the y'ear 1861, was 
$1,191,417; Ibeing an increase of $31,644. 


II. TABLE B.-SCHOOL POPULATION-PUPILS ATTENDING COMMON SCHOOLS. 


An Act still unrepealed requires the legal returns of 'School population to include 
only School Children between the ages of 5 and 16 years; but tlhe Law secu.res to all 
pars.ons from 5 to 21 years of ag.e the righ.t of attending the School'S, as long as their 
cond'llct conforms to H.s Rules and Discipline. 
1. The School PO!Pulation, (including onJy the Children !between 5 and 1'6 years 
of age,) was 384,980; ,being an increase of 11,391. 
2. The number of Pupils attending the Elementary Schools from 5 to 16 years of 
age, was 309,89.5; being an increase of 14,215. The numlber of those of other ages 
attending the Schools was 20,023; beiIl1g a decr'ease of 109. The whole number of 
Pupils attending the Schools wa.s 329,918; being an inCll"ease of 14,1'01(). 
3. The number of Boys in the Schools was 178,435; being an increase of 6,331. The 
number of Girls in the Schools was 151,483; being an increase of 7,775. - The number 
returned as indigent children was 5,666; bei.ng a decrease of 387. 
4. The same T8Jble .sJhows the periods of the attendance of Pupils at the Schools, 
and the subjects .of their Studies. It ,will be seen that there is an ,encouraging increas,e 
of Pupils in all the higher subjects of Common School education, except Book-keeping 
and Vocal Music. 


Ill. TABLE C.-Co:\nroN SCHOOL TEACHERS-THEIR RELIGIOUS PERSUASIONS, RANK, 
SALARIES. 


1. The number of Teachers reported as employed in the 4,019 Common Schools in 
1861, was 4,336; being an increase of 55. Of these 3,031 were male.s, being a decrease 
of 69; and 1,305 were female,s, being an increase of 124. 
2. As to the ReUgious Persuasions of TeacheIrs. 723, were Members ot the Clhurch of 
Emgland,-being a d.ecrease of 22; 469 were Members of the Church ()If Rome.- being 
an increase of 7; 1,249 were Presbyterians of different classes,
being an increase of 11; 
1.275 were Methodists of different classes,-being an increase of 26. There were 229 
Baptists,-increase of 2; 76 Congregau.ona1ists,--decrease 14. 
3. As to rank of Teac'hers, it app'ears from this T8Jble that of Normal School Teachers 
rea>orted, 194 Welr
 of the First Class, aIl1d 234 of the Second Class. Of Teachers whose 
Certificates have been given (by the County Boards, 1,009 :were of the First Class,-being 
an increase of 47; 2,088 were ()if the Second Class-being an increase of 54; and 6()3 of 
the Third. or lowest, Class,-Ibeing a decrease of 51. 
4. Salaries of Teachers.-The lowest Salary paid a male TeacheT was $8,0, and 
the highest was $1,300. The average salary of male Teachers, with board, was $185,- 
without boord, $42
. The average Salary 00{ female Teachers, with board, was $132,- 
without board, $215. 
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IV. TABLE D.-SCHOOLS, SCHOOL HOUSES, SCHOOL VISITS, SCHOOL LECTURES, TIME OF 
KEEPING OPEN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. Each Township is divided into School Sections of from two to four miles square. 
The whole number of School Sections reported was 4,154,-.lncrease, 20. The whole 
number of Schools reported as open was 4,Ol9,-increase, 50. The number of School 
Sections in which there were no Schools open, or which have not been reported, was 
135,-decrease, 30. 


2. The number of Free Schools was 2,903,-increase, 301. The Increase in the 
number of Free Schools the preceding year was 285. Thus nearly three-fourths of 
the Common Schools of Upper Canada are Free Schools, by the voluntary action of the 
Rate-payers in each School Section separately, and, as the result of their own observa- 
tion, experience, discussion, and patriotism. The number of Schools partly free, was 
1,017,-decrease, 261. The number of Schools in which 25 cents monthly Fees were paid, 
was 99,-increase, 10. 


3. School Houses.-The whole number of School-houses reported was 4,055,-increase, 
59. Of these, the Brick were 449,-increase, 37; Stone, 30.2,-decrease, (as reported,) 12; 
Frame, 1,606,-increase, 95; Log 1,686,-increase, 6; not reported, 30,-decrease, 67; 
Freehold, 3,344,-increase, 77; leased, 461,-increas
, 10; rented, 136,-decrease, 26; not 
reported, 114. 


4. Whole number of School-houses built during the year, was 194,-increase on 
the number built the preceding year, 40. Of these, the Brick School-houses built were 
51,-increase, 19; Stone, 12,-increase, 6; Frame, 85,-increase, 10; Log, 45,-increas
 
6; total, 194. 


5. School Visits.-By Local Superintendents, 9,467,-increase, 618; by Clergymen, 
5,676,-decrease, 291; by Municipal Councillors, 1,976,-increase, 32; by Magistrates, 
2,170,-decrease, 56; by Judges and Members of Parliament, 316,-decrease, 3; by 
Trustees, 20,266,-decrease, 59; by other Persons, 2-6,148,-decrease, 29. The whole 
number of school visits during the year, 65,Ol9,-increase, 212.. 


6. School Lectures.-By Local Superintendents, 2,731,
decrease, 36; by other Per- 
sons, G;;3,-decrease, 74; total 3,084,-decrease, 110. There appear to be nearly 1,300 
School Sections in which no lectures have been delivered by Local Superintendents 
during the year, as required "by Law. 
7. Time of Keeping open the Schools-.-The average time of keeping open the Schools 
was 10 months and 24 days,-increase, 6 days. In the State of Massachusetts, the 
average time of keeping open the School was 7 months )md 18 days; in the State of New 
York It was 7 months'and 3 days; in the State of Pennsylvania 5 months and 5% days. 


V. TABLE E.-RELIGIO"US EXERCISES, BIBLE, TEXT BOOKS-APP-\RATUS USED IN THE SCHOOLS. 


1. Out of 4,019 S&ools reported, It appears that the Daily Exercises of 2.381 of 
them are open and closed with Prayer,
increase, 155; and that in 2,879 of them the 
Bible, or Testament, is read,-increase, 121. 
2. This Table shows that the uniform series of National Text Books Is almost 
universally used in the Schools. It is gratifying to observe that Sangster's improved 
edition and adaption of Canadian currency of the National Arithmetic is rapidly super- 
seding the old and Inferior edition, it having been introduced into 803 Schools during 
the year,-the second year of its publication. It is also gratifying to remark that Mr. 
Hodgins' excellent Geograp'hy.-the only truly Canadian one published,-is being largely 
introduced into the Schools. 
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3. The total number of Maps used in the Schools was 2o.,667,-increase, 2,462. The 
number of Schools in which Maps are used was 2,82o.,-increase, 210.. But it is to be 
regretted that there are 1,2o.{) Schools in which no Maps are used, except those con- 
tained in Ge.ographies. The numlber of Schools in wohieh Gl{)lbes are used is 926,- 
increa'Se, 71. The number in which Blackboards are used was 3,342,-increase, 30.. 


VI. TABLE F.-RO
IAN CATHOLIC SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 


1. The number of Separate Schools reported in 1860, was 1o.9,-decreas.e, 6. 
2. The amount apportioned and paid from tJhe Legislative Grant to these Schools 
was $7,549, decrease, 
56. 
3. The amO'llnt arportione,d ard paid f::lr 1Iaps, Appar8ltus, Priz-Es and Libraries, 
tequivalent to a sum provided from local sources), was $137,-increase, $97. 
4. Amount derived from Local S.chool Rates was $12,349,-decrease, $1,9'55. Amount 
received from subscriptions and other sourCES, $lo.,9o.3,-increase, $1,495. Total amount 
received for the support of Separate Schools, $30,94o.,-decrease, $419. 
5. Amount paid to Teachers, $24,528,-increase, $1,323. Amount paid for Maps, 
Apparatus, Prizes, and Libraries, was $418- (for which thEse articles to the value of 
twice this amount were sent from the Depository) incrEase, $195. Amount paid for 
other purposes, $5,993,-decrease, $1,938. 
6. The whole number of Pupils in tJhe Separate Schools in 1860 was 13,631,- 
d1ecrease, 1,0.77. 
7. The table also shows the number of Male and Female Teachers employed in the 
Schools, the subjects of Study, and the number of Maps used in the Schools. 


VII. GRA:M
IAR SCHOOLS. TABLE G.
RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURES, PUPIL'S FEES. 


1. The whole number of Grammar Schools was 86,-decrease, 2;-two inefficient 
Grammar Schools having been discontinued. 
2. The amount of Legislative Grant and Fund apportioned and paid to these 
eighty-four Schools was $36,693,-increase, $3,520.. 
3. The amount of Legislative Grant apportioned and paid for the purchase of :\laps, 
Apparatus, and Prize Books, was $845. for which these things to th,e value of twice the 
local sum received were sent out from the Depository,-increase, $58. 
4. The Amount Received from Local Sources.-From Municipal Grants, $17,441, 
-increas.e, $3,7{}8; from Fees, $20.,545,-$229; from balances and other sources, $9,635, 
-decrease, $2,626. 
5. Total Receipts for all Grammar School purposes for 1861, $85,163,-increase, 
$4,883. 
6. For Masters' Salaries, $71.o.34,-<increase, $7,0.28; for Maps, Apparatus. Prize 
Books, $1,932,-increase, $66; for Building, Rent, and Repairs, $4,234,-decrease, $1,80.3; 
contingencies, Books, $3,9o.7.-decrease, $1,740.. Total expenditure during the year, 
$81,lo.8,-increase, $3,552. Balances not collectÆd and paid at the end of the year, $4,054, 
increase, $1,331. 
7. Pupils.-Whole number of Pupils attending the Schools in 1861, 4,766,-increase, 
220.; number of Pupils frOfDl the Towns in ;which were Grammar Schools, 1,050,-increase, 
55; from other Counties, 341,-increase. 64. 


VIII. TABLE H.-METEOROLOCICAL STATlO
S AND OBSERVATIONS AT THE SENIOR COUNTY 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


The Senior County Grammar School is the School which is situated in the County 
Town of eaC'h CQunty, and receives $40.0. per annum from a Parliamentary Grant, in 
addition to the apportionment from the Grammar Schools Fund, which it shares in 
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common with the other Grammar Schools in Each County. The Senior County Grammal 
School thus receives $400 per annum, besides sharing with the other Grammar Schools 
in the distribution of the Grammar School Fund. The duty of taking Meteorological 
Observations has been imposed upon the Head Master, in order to ascertain the character 
and Annual variations of Climate at different points in Upper Canada; and .the beEt 
Scientific Instruments were procured for that purpose as detailed in a pr'evious Report. 
No practical results have yet ensued in Canada from this prov,ision of the law; Ibut 
a collection of the Returns received from these Stations were sent, by request to the 
Smithsonian Institution at Was,hington, and, on being returned, were spoken o-f as con- 
taining much valuable information. (See Journal of Education for Upper Canada for 
1861. 


IX. TABLE I.-NUMBER OF PUPILS IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF INSTRUCTION. 


This Table presents a view of the subjects taught in the Grammar Schools, and the 
classification of Pupils. It appears that there were 4,618 Pupils in different branches 
of English,-increase, 212; in Latin, 2,515,-increase, 130; in Greek, 703,-increasE\, 
145; in French, 1,375,-lincrease, 129; in Mathematics, 4,5'5'5,-incl"1ease, 265; in Geog- 
raphy 4,1(}9,-increase, 37; in History, 3,805,-increase, 217; in Physical Science, 2,751, 
decrease, 209. For the division of subjects, and the classification of Pupils under these 
several heads, I refer to the Table. 
X. Table K shows the various Text-books which are used and read in the Schools, 
respecting which no analysis or remark is require.d. 
XI. Table L contains the returns and information which have Ibeen given res,pect- 
ing the Colleges, Certificates, Religious profession and Salaries of the Head Masters 
of the Grammar Schools the character and Furniture of the School-'houses, etcetera. 


XII. TABLE M.-OPERATIONS OF THE NORMAL AND MODEL SCHOOLS DURIXG 1861. 


1. The School year is divided into two Sessions of five months each, the one begin- 
ning on the 8th of January, and the other on the 8th of August. The object of the 
Normal School is to train Teachers to teach the subjects of a Common School education. 
All who are admitted engage to devote themselves to teaching. The MOdel School,- 
one for Boys and the other for Girls, each limited to 150 Pupils,-are connected with 
the Kormal School, are under the same oversight, and taught by Teachers trained in 
the Normal School. In these Model Scho.ols the Teachers-in-training in the Normal 
School spend some time in each week, where they not only observe how a School should 
be organized and managed, and how the several sUbjects should be taught, but are taught 
to teach themselves as Assistants, and under the observation and instruction of the 
regular Teachers of these Schools. 
2. Table M 'Presents a com.plete statisUcal view of the operations of the Normal 
School from the beginning. During the first Session of 1861 the number of applicants 
for admission was 182; the number found qualified, on examination, and actually ad- 
mitted, was 161. The number of applicants for admission to the second Session was 
165; the number admitted was 148. The number of Provincial Certificates given at the 
close of the first Sess,ion, after an examination of several days, on paper, in all the sub- 
jects taught, was 89; the number given at the end of the second Session was 102; total, 
191. That is, nearly 20-0 qualified Teachers have been sent out from the Kormal Scho('l 
during the year. Of these, however, 50 had been in attendance befor'e and had obtained 
Certificates previously. 
3. It will be seen, by referring to the Table, that of the 309 Students-Teachers 
admitted to the Kormal School during the year, 178, or more than one-half, had been 
TE\achers before,-a sufficient proof that their object in coming to the Xormal School 
was to qualify themselves better for their profession. The demand for Kormal School 
Teachers is' increas.ing rather than abating, and the influence of the Institution is felt 
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throughout the Province, in the improved and improving methods of School organization 
and teaching, as well as in the character and qualification of Teaohers. 


XIII. TABLE N.-THE OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIO
S IN UPPER CASADA I
 1SGl. 


This Table presents an approximate statistical view of other educational Institu- 
tions than Grammar and Common Schools, including Colleges, Academies, and Private 
Schools, as far as information re.specting them could be obtained. In support of these 
Institutions, $173,943 had been received and expended during the year, being a decrease 
of $4,387; and 8,734 Students and Pupils have been taught in them, being an increase 
of 953. 


XIV. TABLE O.-FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES SUPPLIED BY THE EDUCATIO:i DEPART:\IE
T- 
S UNDA Y SCHOOLS AND OTHER PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


1. The system of Free Public Libraries is as follows: A carefully classified Catalogut> 
of about four thousand Books, (which, after examination, have been approved by tIle 
Council of Public Instruction), is sent to each School Municipality. Arrangements have 
been made with the English and American Publishers of these Books to procure them 
on advantageous terms for Public Libraries alone. From thi-s Catalogue the School, or 
Municipal, Authorities, desirous of establishing or improving a Library, select such 
Books as they think proper, and receive from the Department those desired at cost 
prices, (so far as they are in print or stock), with an apportionment of one hundred 
per cent. upon whatever ,sum, or sums, they transmit towards the purchase of the Books. 
The Libraries are managed according to General Regulations made by the Council of 
Public Instruction. 
2. T;he value of Books already supplied by this Department since 1855 is $99,808,-- 
representing 193,2,58 Volumes. Since the severe commercial and financial depression 
of the Country, the annual demand for Library Books has been somewhat less than in 
previous years, while the demand for Prize-Books in the Schools, (supplied upon the 
same terms as Library Books), has increased. The amount provided from local sources 
for the purchase 'Of Library Books in 18'61 was $2,042, to whi,ch an equal sum was added 
by this Department, making $4,0'84. T;he number of Volumes purchased with this 
amount was 6,590. The whole number of Free Libraries, exclusive of sub-divisions, was 
481-increase, 70,. 
3. The number of Sunday School Libraries reported was 1,875-increase, 119. The 
number of Volume,s reported in these Libraries was 288,664-increase, 10,016. The 
number of Public Libraries was 355-increase, 8. 'rhe number of Volumes rep'orted 
in thesle Libraries was 159,804-increase, 1,999. The number of Common School Free 
Libraries, as above stated, was 481, containing 193,220 Volumes, making a total of 2,711 
Libraries-increase, 197; containing 641,688 Volumes-increase, 18,577 Volumes. 


XV. TABLE P.-MAPS, ApPARATUS AND PRIZE-BoOKS SUPPLIED BY THE DEPAUTl\IEST TO 
GRAMMAR AND COMMON SCHOOLS DURING THE YEAR 1861. 


1. This Department not only supplies the S.chools "ith Maps, Glolbes and various 
articles of Ec,hool apparatus, apportioning one hundred per cent. upon whatever snms 
are provided from local sources for these purposes, but it gets nearly all these artides 
manufactured in the Country, and better executed and at lower prices than they can 
be imported. The Globes and Maps manufactured in Toronto contain the latest dis- 
coveries of Voyagers and Travellers, and are executed in the best manner, as are the 
Tellurians, Numeral Frames, Geometrical Forms, Mechanical Powers, etcetera. All 
this is done by employing private skill and enterprise,-furnishing to the Manufacturers 
the model and copy, and permitting and encouraging them to dispose of these articles 
to private Schools, as the Department supplies none but Municipal and School Authorities' 
with them. 
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2. This Table, (P), presents a full statistical view of the operations of this Branch 
of the Department during the year 1861, and also during the ,seven years since its estab- 
lishment. During the last year $16,252 have been expended, (the one-half contributed 
from local sources), for the purchase of 156 Maps of the World; 283 of Europe; 228 
of Asia; 214 of Africa; 244 of America; 201 of Canalla; 357 of Great Britain, Ireland 
and Scotland; 159 of Single Hemispheres; 192 Classical and Scriptural Maps; 349 otber 
Maps and Charts; 169 Globes; 1,339 other articles of School Apparatus; 9,268 historical 
and other Lessons (in Sheets); 26,931 Volumes of Prize Books. 
3. During the seven years there have been received and expended in this Branch 
$88,893 for the supply to the Schools of 17,160 Maps and Charts, 1,043 Globes, 1l,2R3 
other articles of School Apparatus, 90,603 historical and other Lessons in Sheets, and 
69,816 Volumes of Prize Books. 


XVI. TABLE Q.-THE SUPERANNUATED OR WORN-OUT COMMON SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


1. The Legislature has appropriated $4,0'00 per annum in aid of Superannuated or 
worn-out Common School Teachers. The allowance to each Teacher cannot exceed $6 
per 'YE:ar for every year tJb.at the Recipient has taught a COIIlmQn .School in Upper 
Canada. Each Recipient must pay $4 per annum for each current year, or $5 for each 
past year, since 1854, into the Fund; nor can any Teacher become a claimant upon the 
Fund unless he pays annually at that rate to the Fund, commencing with the time of 
his beginning to teach, or with 1854, (when the system was first established), if he 
began to teach before that time. If a Teac.her has not paid his Subscription annually, he 
must pay at the rate of $5 per annum for past time, in order to be entitled to share in 
the Fund when he is worn-out. 


8. This Table, (Q), gives the age, services, etcetera, of each Pensioner. Two hun- 
dred Teachers have been admitted to receiv.e annual aid from this Fund, of whom 31 
died before or during the year 1861. The average age of each Pensioner In 1861 was 
66% years. 


XVII. TABLE R.-DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEGISLATIVE GRANT, TOGETHER WITH THE SUMS 
RAISED AS AN EQUIVALENT THERETO, WITH OTHER MO
EYS RAISED BY MUNICIPALITIES 
AND TRUSTEES. 


This Table presents a complete view of all the moneys which have been received 
and expended, (and !from w.hat sources derived), and for what purp'oseß, in connection 
with the Normal, Model, Grammar and Common Schools throughout Upper Canada. 
Here may be seen at a glance how far this money has been expended on behalf of each 
County, Township, City, Town and Incorporate.d Village. It appears that the people 
of Upper Canada provided and expended for Grammar and Common Echool purposes, 
in 1861, $1,496,08'0,-being an increase for the Receipts and Expenditure of the preceding 
year of $58,740. For d1etails I desire to refer to the Table. 


XVIII. TABLE S.-EDUCATIONAL SU
DIARY FOR 1861. 


This Table presents a view of the number of Educational Institutions of evel'.Y 
kind, (as far as returns could be obtained), and the number of Pupils attending them. 
as wen as the amount expended for their support. 
The whole number of Educational Institutions of every kind reported was 4,459- 
increase, 80. The whole number of Students and Pupils attending them was 344,118- 
increase, 15,279. The whole amount available for educational purposes was $1,670,023- 
increase, $54,353. 
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XIX. TABLE T.-GENERAL STATISTICAL ABSTRA.CT OF THE PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN UPPER 
CANADA, FROM 1852 TO 1861, INCLUSIVE. 
This Table contains all the statistics which could be obtained illustrative of pro- 
gress of education, in connection with each branch and all the Institutions of Education 
In Upper Canada during the last twenty years. 


xx. THE EDUCATIONAL MUSEUM. 


What I remarked on this subject in my last Report is equally true and applicable 
at the present time. "Nothing is more important than that an establishment designed 
especially to be the Institution of the People at large,-to provide for them Teacherc;, 
Apparatus, Libraries and every possible agency of instruction,-should, in all its parts 
and appendages, be such as the people can contemplate with respect and satisfaction, 
and visit with pleasure and profit. While the Schools have been so established and arp. 
so conducted as to leave nothing to be d'esired in regard to their character and efficiency, 
the accompanying agencies for the agreeable and substantial improvement of all classes 
of Students and Public, and for the useful entertainment of numerous Visitors from 
various parts of the Country, as well as many from abroad, have been rendered 
s 
attractive and complete as the limited means provided would permit. Such are the 
objects of the Educational Museum. 
This Educational Museum is founded after the example of what is being done by 
the Imperial Government as part of the System of Popular Education,-regarding the 
indirect, as scarcely secondary to the direct, means of training the minds and forming 
the taste and character of the people. It consists of a collection of School Apparatus 
for Common and Grammar Echools. of Models of Agriculture and other Implements. 
of Specimenes of the Natural History of the Country. Casts of antique and modern 
Statues and Busts, etcetera, sele-cted from the principal Museums of Europe. including 
Busts of some of the most celebrated Characters in Engli-sh and French History; also 
copies of some of the works of the great Masters of the Dutch. Flemish, Spanish, and 
especially of the Italian, School of Painting. These objects of Art are labelled for the 
information of those who are not familiar with the originals, but a descriptive historical 
Catalogue of them is in course of preparation. In the evidence given before the Select 
Committee of the British House of Commons, it is justly stated: 
"That the object of a National Gallery is to improve the public taste, and afford a 
more refined description of enjoyment to the mass of the people"; and the opinion is 
at the same time strongly expressed that as U people of taste going to Italy constantly 
bring home beautiful modern copies of beautiful originals," it is desirable, even in 
England, that those who have not the opportunity or means of travelling abroad should 
be enabled to see, in the form of an accurate copy, some of the celebrated works of 
Raphael and other Great Masters; an object no less desirable in Canada than in Eng- 
land. What has been thus far done In this branch of our Public Instruction is one 
part the result of a small annual sum, which, by the liberality of the Legislature, has 
been placed at the disposal of the Chief Superintendent of Education, out of the Upper 
Canada share of School Grants, for the purpose of improving School Architecture and 
Appliances, and to promote Art, Sdence aDd Literature 'by means of l\lodels, Objects 
and Publications, collected in a Museum in connection with this Dep,artment. 
The more extensive Educational Museum at E'outh Kensington, London, established 
at great expense by the Committee of Her Majesty's .privy Council of Education, appears, 
from successive Reports, to be exerting a very salutary influence, while the School of 
Art connected with It is imparting instruction to hundreds in ,Drawing, Painting, Mod,:,l- 
ling, etcetera. A large portion of the contents of our l\Iu.seum has been procured with 
a view to the School of Art, which has not yet been established, though the preparations 
for it are completed. But the Museum ,has been found a valuable auxiliary to the Schools; 
the number of Visitors from all parts of the Country, as well as from abroad, has greatly 
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increased during the year, though considerable before; many have repeated their visit3 
again and again, and I believe the influence of the Museum quite corresponds with wha.t 
is said of that of the Educational :\1useum of London. 


XXI. REPORT OF THE GRA
Il\IAR SCHOOL IXSPECTORS-THE MODEL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


In Appendix B to this Report will be found the excellent Reports of the Inspectors 
of Grammar S.chools,-the Reverend William Ormiston, D.D., of Hamilton, and the 
Reverend John Ambery, A.M., First Classical l\Iaster in the :\'lodel Grammar School, 
Toronto. In both of these Reports mention is made of theencouragin,g progress of 
the Grammar Scho.ols; and I beliEve that the Trustees of Grammar Schools do all that 
can be done for the efficiency and improvement of the Schools in the present very defective 
state of the Law, under which the Board of Trustees have no power to raise a sixpence 
by Rate, or otherwise than by voluntary subscripti.on, f'Or the purchase of School-sites. 
or the erection, repairs, or furnishing of School-houses, or towards making up the 
salaries of )1 as ters, beyond the fees of tuition. The marvel is, that Boards of Trustees 
have been able to accomplish anything in proportion to what they have done for the 
support, much less improvement, of thé Grammar Schools. The Reverend Doctor 
Ormiston has, in his Reports for past years. dwelt strongly on the defects of the 
Grammar School Laws, and the necessity of amending them. The Reverend Mr. Ambery 
has referred to the subject in terms equally strong, discussing, with very great force. 
the duties, relations, and nature, of the Grammar Schools. He has also made some very 
able and suggestive remarks on the methods of teaching languages, and on the office and 
importance of the :Model Grammar S.chool, now so effi-ciently and nobly accomplishing 
the objects of its establishment. 
The number of Pupils in this School is limited to 100" with a training-class of 
Candidates for Masterships in the Grammar Schools. It was intended to limit this 
class to ten but it already considerably exceeds that number. The Model Grammar 
E'chool is intended to accomplish for the Grammar Schools of the Country what the 
Normal and Model Schools have long been accomplishing for the Common Schools. 


XXII. REPORTS OF THE LOCAL SU?ERINTENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 


The Local Su.perintendents have accompanied, in many instances, their Statistical 
Annual Reports with remarks.-.extracts from which will be found in Appendix A. I 
refer to these extracts as exhibiting the inner and practical life of the School System,- 
the nature of its operations, the obstacles to its progress from newness of settlements. 
and poverty, in some instances, indifference and ignorance in others,-the noble way 
in which the pEople generally are exerting themselves to educate their Children, and 
the growing success of their efforts. 


XXIII. GEXERAL AXD CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


In my last Report, I reviewed the progress of the School System in Upper Canada 
in .comparison with the progress .of the School Systems in the States of Massachusetts. 
New Y.ork and Pennsylvania, and the greater and remarkable progress which .our School 
System has made. I will not repeat these facts and comparisons in this Report; but I 
may remark, that our School System, for its existence as well as its success, depends 
upon the voluntary action of the people. The Legislature levies no School tax, nor 
compels any Municipality to accept the Grant apportioned to it. Any County, City. 
Town, Incorporated Village, or Municipality can decline accepting the Legislative School 
Grant upon the conditions prescribed, and thus extinguish the School System within 
its own jurisdiction. Instead of this,-while the Legislative School Grant of $157,032 
apportioned among the Municipalities for the year 1861, would require them to raise 
a like sum, as a condition of receiving that Grant, they have not -only complied with the 
condition by oollecting a like sum by rate, but have actually collected for School purposes 
the sum of $278,085, exceeding the amount of the Legislative Grant in the sum of 
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$121,053. In addition to this, the .Trustees have collected the sum of $1.224,247, of which 
$1,191,417 have been expended for School purposes. 
2. It is worthy of remark, that among the Teachers -eIIljployed in the Common and 
Separate Schools, are 462 Roman Catholic Teachers,-about 150 of wh()m teach in 
Separate Schools, but upwards of 300 are empl()yed by the Trustees of the Public Common 
Schools,-a practical illustrati()n of the liberality of the people. and of the injustice 'Of 
the imputation made against them, in regard to their conduct towards their Roman 
Catholic fellow citizens. It is questionable whether. in a Country of equal population, 
and as R()man Catholic, as Upper Canada i-s Protestant, more than 30(} Protestant 
Teachers would be employed by locally elected Trustees. This fact may largely account 
for the unwillingness of Roman Catholks generally to separate themselves and their 
Children from the Public Sch.ools. since three-fourths of their Children attend the 
Public Schools, while only ()ne-fourth of them attend the Separate Schools, and. since 
the aggregate attendance at the Separate Schools has decreased 1,077. while the aggregate 
attendance at the Public Schools has increased 14,10'6. Were there no Separate Schools. 
a larger number of Roman Catholic Te8lchers would doubtless be employe<! in the Public 
Schools; but, as it is. the Roman Catholic is only exceeded by three other Churches in 
the number of its Members who are employed as Teachers of Common Schools in Upper 
Canada,-an ample illustration of the equality of the law and of the catholicity of its 
administration. even by the ,people themselves in their several School Sections. 
3. Another fact worthy of remark is, that, while there has been a decline and 
depression in almost every branch of business and of the Public Revenue, there has 
been a steady advancement in the progress of the Schools, whether we regard the means 
provided for their support, the attendance of Pupils, the qualifications of Teachers, 
the character and Furniture of the School
Houses, or the methods and facilities of in- 
struction. 
4. Equally remarkable is the pr.ogress made by the Free Schools. In 1850, no F.ree 
Schools existed in Upper Canada; nor did the Legis,lature exercise the power to establish 
them, but simply empowered the rate-payers in each School division to use their own 
discretion as to the manner of providing for the support of their Schools. The question 
was thus an 'Open one in each School Municipality, to be decided upon in Cities, Towns, 
and Incorporated Villages, by the election of Trustees. as favourable. or otherwise. to 
Free Schools. but to be decided upon by an annual vote at Annual, or Special. Meetings 
in the School Secti.ons of Townships. The result has been. that the cOIIlJJarative merits 
of the Free, and Ratebill, School System has been discussed and decided upon, from 
year to year, in each School Municipality, and the principle that each man should 
contribute to the stat
interest of the education of youth according to hi-s property. and 
each child, whether his parents are rich. or poor, should have an equal right to an 
education necessary for the interests .of society, has gained. from year to year, until 
2,903 of the 4,019 Common Schools in operation are free, with a considerable number 
of Grammar Schools; and the increase of Free Schools during the year 1861 was no less 
than 302,-making a difference of 604 in the relative proportion of Free and Ratebill 
Schools. 
5. Finally, every year's experience strengthens my conviction as to the truth and 
wisdom of the principle on which our Public School System is founded,-the only true 
principle, 1 think, for the education and advancement of a free I1eople,-for the Govern- 
ment not to assume the task of educating the people, but to aid them in every possible 
way to educate themselves,-not to rule and do for them. but to counsel and assist 
them,-not to supersede Io.cal exertion, but to develop and encourage it,-to habituate 
and train the people to rely upon themselves, to learn h.ow to manage their own affairs, 
and to w.ork out their own destinies. Under the infiuence .of such a School System, in 
connection with our free system of Constitutional Government, and by the Divine 
Blessing, I belteve the destinies of our Country will harmo,nize with the highest aspira- 
tions of patriotism and Christianity. 


ToRO:r..,.o, June, 1862. 


EGERTON RYERSON. 
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THE UPPER CANADA EDUCATIONAL SYSTE
L 


The Commissioners of Public Schools in Baltimore (l\Iaryland), having 
deputed :Mr. J. 
. UcJilton, of that city, to attend certain Educational Conven- 
tions in the United States,. he also made a visit to the Education Department of 
Upper Canada, and thus refers to his visit to r.roronto, in Upper Canada, and his 
examination of its Normal School. 


The establishment of a Normal School in connection with the System of Public 
Instruction, as pursued in Upper Canada, was considered by the Authorities, or Govern- 
ment, in tlhe year 1836, but it was nD
 until the year 1847 that tlhe ne,cessary arrange- 
ments were completed for opening the Institution. The School was commenced in the 
vacated Government House, Toronto, and condueted there until suitable Buildings were 
provided. The corner stone of the new Building was laid by the Earl of Elgin on 
the 2nd day of July, 1851. It was completed and the School removed into it on the 
24th Kovember, 1852. The grounds consist of seven acreS! and a half. They .are archl- 
tecturaUy laid out and divided into walks an
 grass plots, beautiful,ly arranged and 
elegantiy ornamented with trees, shrubbery and fiowers. The location is in the heart 
of the City, three-fourths of a mile from the northern shore of Lake Ontario, on a site 
that overlooks the City, and the Lake as far as the eye can see. The site itself is an 
open square, bounded by Church street on the east, Gould street on the south, Victoria 
street on the west and Gerrard street on the north. The cost of the Grounds and 
Buildings as at first erected "as $100,000. An additional Building for the Model Gram- 
mar School was erected in 1858, fronting on Gerrard Street. The style of architecture 
is Roman Doric, surmounted by a Doric cupola 95 feet high. The S,choo.Is were removed 
Into the new ap.artments on the 1-5th of l\'I'ay, 18'58, leaving the old build'ing for use 
of the Education Department and in the establisIhment of a School of Art and Design. 
The ground work of this school of Art and Design is laid upon an extensive scale. The 
ap.artments aHotted to its use are spacious and convenient, and it already exhibits a 
fine display of works. of art in sculpture, painting, etcetera. The Offices of the Chief 
Superintendent of Education in the Province and his Officers and Clerks are in the 
Building. Various articles used in Schools, such as Mathematical and other Apparatus, 
GlobES, etcetera, are manufactured under the superintendence of the Department. 
Specimens are exhibited for inspection and sale in rooms appropriated to the purpose. 
The Books used in all the Public Schools are published under the same superintendence. 
T,hey are kept for supply and sale in the Building. Orders fOr the Apparatus and Books, 
etcetera, are sent from all parts of Canada by the heads .of both Public and Private 
Schools. Besides the supply of the Schools authorized offi.cially by the Government a 
large and somewhat profitable trade is thus carried on. The object of the Department 
is not,h()tWever, to reaJ.ize profit from its supplies, Jmt -merely to meet the expenses 
Incurred in the manufacture of the articles and publication of the Books. The entire 
Institution, including all its departments of education, manufacture and publishing, 
is under the 
u,pervision of the Reverend Doctor Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Upper Canada. The general .management of the Institution is 
committed to a Council of Public IThS'truction appointed by the Crown. Its immediate 
government is in the hands of the Chief Superintendent of Education. 


THE N OR
'[AL SCHOOL. 


The Normal School, as now conducted, consists of the NOrmal department proper, 
and Male and Female Model Schools. The Normal School proper is entitled the school 
of instruction; its Students are called Teachers
in-training. The p
an of instruction 
Is by lectures. The Students are instructed in the principles of education, and are taught 
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how to teach in the use of the best methods of communicating knowledgp. to the youthful 
mind. The age of admission ranges from sixteen to thirty years. Female Students 
are admitted at sixteen, Male Students at eighteen. The Sessions afl
 's.emi-annual. 
the Winter Session CO'illrmences on the 8th day of January, and closes on the 22nd of 
June. The Autumn S-ession commences on the 8th day of August, and closes on the 
22nd of December. Ko Student is admitted without a Certificate of good moral char- 
acter, dated within three months of the time of presentation, and signed by the Minister 
of the Religious Denomination to whi,ch the applicant belongs. 


Departments 01 Instruction.-The departments of instruction are two. They are 
termed the junior and senior division
. To be' admitted into the junior division the 
applicants must read the Englis'h language fluently; parse any common sentence of 
prose composition according to any recognized authority; write legibly and correctly; 
give a definition of geography, and exhibit a general knowledge of the relative positions 
of the principal Countries of the globe with their Capitals; the Oceans: Seas, Rivers 
and Islands of the World. They must be acquainted with the fundamental rules of 
Arithmetic, common or vulgar Fractions, and simple proportion. Besides giving 
evidence of the above qualifications, the Candidates are required toO sign a declaration 
of their intention to devote themselv-es to the profession of school-teaching, and state 
that their object in coming to the Normal School is the better to qualify themselves 
for the important duties of the profession. No, charge is mad<:> for tuition, or books, 
and the sum of one dl{}llar per week, paYaJble at the end of the Session, is allolWed them, 
provided that at the end of the first Session they shall be entitled upon examination to 
a First Class Provincial Certificate. 


NORMAL SCHOOl. LECTURES AND EXAMINATIONS. 


Courses of Lectures are delivered in the two departments--junior and senior, by 
the Head and Second Master. Each Master has his department and lecture room. The 
examinations for entrance and advancement are rigid, and require considerable time. 
The periods allotted to eac.h are as follows:-(1) Botany, time, 3 'hours to answer 
12 questions; (2) Education and Art of Teaching, one hour and a half, 16 questions; 
(3) Book-keeping, one hour and a half; (4) Composition-Themes are given, one hour 
and a :aalf, 3 themes; ('5) Algebra, one hour and a half; (6) Gram'Inar, including 
Parsing, 3 hours; (7) Practical Arithmetic, three hours; (8) History-gf'neral English 
and Canadian, 3 hours; (9) Geography-general and Canadian, 3 hours; (10) Geometry, 
one hour and a half; (11) 
I'enslllration and the Rud.iments of Mecha'nicE, one hour 
and a half. 


Each of the two classes is i!eparated into two divisions for convenience in instruc- 
tion and examination. An examination upon the previous lecture always precedes the 
delivery of the succeeding one. 


A DAY IN THE MODEL SCHOOL. 


The Model School is divided into two departments, the male and the female. They 
are conducted on opposite sides of the building, with a hall between them, and entirely 
eeparated from each other as in the Normal department. They use different yards on 
different sides of the building. While the Kormal Echool is called the School of Instruc- 
tion by lecture, the Model School is called the School of Instruction by practice. The 
pupils of the Model School are taught and encouraged to give pract
cal effect to the 
instruction they receive. Each Sehool is divided into three classes, and each class is 
ordered to consist of fifty Pupils. 


Departments.-The departments in which the Sc'hool is conducted consist of a large 
Room for each of the sexes, with a Clasg-room and a Gallery for -each; bonnet and hat 
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Rooms, and retiring Rooms, one on the male side for the Master, and one on the female 
side for th
 Mistress. The Galleries are Rooms furnished with seats, that rise one 
above another to a Ihelght of six or seven feet, so as to bring the heads of the childre
 
In the rear above those in front, that they may all be in full view of the Teacher. 
Explanations and Recitations in nearly all the studies are conducted in those Galleries. 
The recitations are altogether unlike those that are allowed after tÞ.e lesson has been 
committed to memory by the Pupil. They are conversational In their character, and 
frequently produce considerable mental excitement in the Pupils. In their desire to 
excel, they 'become animated to a high degree, and exhibit in their countenances and 
actions the satisfaction they enjoy when they are able to answer the question propounded 
by the Teacher. 
Several afternoons are devoted to calisthenics and gymnastics in the boys' depart- 
ment, and to calisthenics and needlework in the girls' department. The School is opened 
by reading a portion of the Scriptures, singing and prayer. There is a Library con- 
nected with the S,chool, from which divisions II and III are allowed to take books on 
Friday afternoons. 
The Galleries and Class-rooms on either side are numbered 1 and 2 and the divisions 
of the classes, seven in number, are taken into them at different periods, according 
to the arrangement of the schedule. 
AB I was admitted into all the rooms during recitation I had an opportunity of 
observing the manner in which the les'sons in Spelling, Reading, Geography, Grammar 
and Arithmetic were conducted, besides the Object lessons in some of the studies. 


Spelling.-In spelling, the word is given out by the Teacher In a distinct enunciation. 
and re'1uhed to be written by the Pupils on &lates. In some Instances the word is 
spelled by the Teacher, and immediately followed by the imitation of the pupils. In 
the higher department of spelling, or rather in etymology, pupils are required to name 
Roots, with Prefixes, Affixes, etcetera. Reading lessons ar
 conducted with close atten- 
tion to Points, accent, emphasis, pauses, and with elocutionary expression, the Teacher 
frequently reading and requiring its imitation by the pupils. , 


Reading.-In rea-ding, the voice of every child is distinctly heard by all the mem- 
bers of the class, who are engaged in watching closely for mistakes that they may have 
the credit of correcting them. The organs of the voice are trained for proper expression 
and clear enunciation. This is effected by constant practices, during whi.ch the correc- 
tions of the teacher are applie.d. . 


Geography.-Geography is taught principally in the use of the Map with a hemis- 
pherical block to represent the rotundity of the hemispheres. The equator, divisions 
of the zones, latitude and longitude are represented; and Countries, Cities, Towns, 
Capitals, Rivers, Mountains are pointed out, with descriptions in their physical char- 
acter, and political and civil relations,-everything in fact in the geographical relations 
Is communicated to the dass, in familiar language, by the teacher, who In continual 
inquiries demands a repetition of his language by the pupils, together with answers 
to such original questions as may be suggested. Arithmetic, grammar and history, are 
taught in the same oral method, accompanied with exercises on the blackboard, anð 
characteristic illustrations and explanations. Slates are freely used in nearly all the 
studies, upon which the pupils write their lessons, and work their questions In Arith- 
metic. 


OBJECT LESSONS IN THE GIRLS' MODEL SCHOOL. 


One of the most interesting events of the visit was an object lesson, by a dass 
composed of little girls from six to ten years of age. Having heard of the perfection 
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to which these lesso-ns had been advanced in the model school I was desirous of witness- 
ing the exercise. The teacher readily complied with the request, and desired that I 
should make choice of the subject. As there was a large numbe.r of pidures representing 
the various departments of school study placed in grooves against the walls entirely 
surrounding the room, I asked if the exercises should be conducted in Natural History. 
The question was answered affirmatively, and a picture chosen upon which a camel and 
a cow were represented, Questions were asked relating to the class of animals to which 
the camel belongs, the character and habits of those animals; in what they are alike. 
in what unlike; the peculiarities of the cow and its uses; those of the camel, and the 
countries in which it lives. The little pupils described, with surprising accuracy, the 
qualities that adapted the camel to the climate and conditions of the countries it in- 
habits, its use in bearing burdens and in crossing the deserts, the peculiarities of its 
stomach, in the cells of which the animal carries water sufficient for a supply for several 
days, the adaption of the cushion-like arrangement of its foot to the sand or dust of the 
desert. The answers were generally promptly given, and if there was any hesitation 
in the class it was removed by the encouraging voice and manner of the teacher. 


LESSON IN HISTORY, GIRLS' MODEL SCHOOL. 


The recitation of the class in history was so perfect, that I was induced to ask the 
Teacher what text-book she used. II I have no text-book," was the reply. II I mean," 
said I, II the text-book you use in the preparation for the lesson." She answered, that 
she used all the books o-n History that she could procure in preparing herself for the 
conversational lecture; in which she communicated the facts and their relations to the 
pupils. The whole system of the school seemed to me to be a sort of conversationa1 
story teI1ing process, in which the minds of the hearers were kept in continual excite- 
ment, and the interest prolonged by their being made parties in the free interchange of 
thought. 


I was not only ,pleased but very much profited by my examination of the educa- 
tional process as pursued in the School; so much so, rbhat the desire by wihich I was 
impelled to the first visit has been very much quickøned for a second and more pro- 
longed inspection. The interest of the occasion was not limited to the School-rooms. 
T1here is much to please and excite in the other departments of the Institution. The 
Museum, with its specimens of Sculpture, Paintings, etcetera; the gallery, with its 
models of various character; the School of Art 'and Design; the Library; all presented 
attractions: and afforded the means of study of the most pleasing and improving nature. 
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